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CONDITIONS  OF  THE  LECTURESHIP 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Chapter 
of  St  PauTs  Cathedral^  Melbourne 


MOORHOUSE   LECTURESHIP 

1.  This  lectureship  shall  be  called  the  Moorhouse 
Lectureship,  in  memory  of  the  Australian  episcopate 
of  the  Right  Rev.  James  Moorhouse,  D.D.,  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  Bishop  of  Melbourne  1876-1886. 

2.  The  annual  income  of  the  lectureship  shall  be 
the  interest  upon  a  sum  of  £2000  held  in  trust  by 
the  Trusts  Corporation  of  the  Diocese  of  Melbourne 
for  this  purpose. 

3.  No  lecturer  shall  hold  the  office  more  than 
twice,  and  at  least  ten  years  shall  elapse  between  the 
first  and  second  tenure.  Anyone  in  Holy  Orders  in 
the  Church  of  England  at  home  or  abroad,  or  in  a 
church  in  communion  with  her,  shall  be  eUgible  for 
election. 
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viii   COXDITIOXS  OF  THE  LECTURESHIP 

4.  The  electors  shall  be  the  bishops  of  the  metro- 
politan sees  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  and  the 
Primate  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Melbourne  shall  hold  the  office  of  Chairman. 

5.  The  subjects  of  the  lecture  shall  be  (1)  the 
defence  and  confirmation  of  the  Christian  faith  as 
declared  in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds;  (2) 
questions  bearing  upon  the  history  and  authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; 
and  (3)  the  social  aspects  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
their  widest  appUcation. 

6.  The  lectures,  not  less  than  six  in  number,  shall 
be  dehvered  annually  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
Melbourne,  on  such  days  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Melbourne  may  approve.  Each  lecturer  shall  be 
required  to  pubUsh  his  lectures  in  a  form  approved 
by  the  electors  at  his  charges  within  six  months  of 
their  delivery,  and  shall  retain  any  copyright  in  them. 
He  shall  present  a  copy  to  each  of  the  electors,  and 
to  every  Diocesan  Library  in  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand. 

7.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  a  majority  of  the  electors 
to  decide  all  questions  arising  out  of  the  interpretation 
of  these  conditions. 
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Democracy  and   Character 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  DEMOCRACY 

Genesis  i.  26  :  *'  And  God  said.  Let  as  make  man  in  our  image, 

afker  our  likeness." 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  De  Tocqueville  declared 
his  belief  in  the  irresistible  progress  of  democracy. 
He  dreaded  its  advance.  He  foresaw  grave  dangers 
and  possible  disaster.  To  use  his  own  words: — 
"  The  whole  book  which  is  here  offered  to  the  public 
has  been  written  under  the  impression  of  a  kind  of 
religious  dread  produced  in  the  author's  mind  by 
the  contemplation  of  so  irresistible  a  revolution, 
which  has  advanced  for  centuries  in  spite  of  such 
amazing  obstacles,  and  which  is  still  proceeding  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins  it  has  made. 

" .  .  .  .  The  Christian  nations  of  our  age  seem  to 
me  to  present  a  most  alarming  spectacle ;   the  im- 
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pulse  which  is  bearing  them  along  is  so  strong  that 
it  cannot  be  stopped,  but  it  is  not  yet  so  rapid  that 
it  cannot  be  guided  ;  their  fate  is  in  their  hands  ;  yet 
a  little  while  and  it  may  be  so  no  longer  "  {Democracy 
in  America  :  Introduction).  But  he  was  convinced 
that  the  tendency  towards  democracy  was  the  most 
uniform,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  permanent 
tendency  which  is  found  in  history.  His  conclusions 
have  been  questioned  by  many  critics.  He  is  said 
to  have  attached  too  much  importance  to  causes 
which  were  merely  local  and  temporary.  The  rapid 
development  of  American  democracy  and  the  ebul- 
lition of  revolutionary  feeling  in  Europe  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  distorted  his  historical 
vision.  He  mistook  the  surge  of  a  few  waves  for 
the  rise  of  a  resistless  tide  in  human  life.  We  are 
told  also  that  democracy,  as  a  form  of  government, 
can  never  be  more  than  a  transient  phase.  The 
system  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  ruin ;  and 
pressure  from  hostile  nations,  or  social  discord,  will 
bring  them  rapidly  to  maturity.  The  experience  of 
the  so-called  democracies  of  Greece  and  medieval 
Italy  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  career  of  a 
State  under  a  system  of  popular  government  may  be 
brilliant,  but  it  must  be  short,  and  the  rule  of  the 
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people  will  inevitably  be  replaced  by  that  of  a 
dictator. 

That  may  be  so,  but  certainly  the  history  of  the 
half-century  that  followed  seems  to  support  De 
Tocqueville's  judgment.  In  1848  universal  suffrage 
was  established  in  France  and  Switzerland ;  in  1866, 
in  Denmark;  in  1871,  in  Germany.  In  1873  the 
last  property  qualification  was  removed  in  the  United 
States.  In  England  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
has  proceeded  steadily.  In  her  colonies,  universal 
suffrage  is  the  rule.  In  Austria,  thanks  to  the  states- 
manship of  her  emperor,  the  victory  of  democracy 
is  practically  won.  Even  in  Russia  there  are  move- 
ments in  the  same  direction ;  and  Oriental  nations 
such  as  Japan  and  Persia  regard  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  as  one  of  the  principles  of  Western  civilisa- 
tion which  must  be  adopted  by  a  progressive  nation. 

Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us; 
whether  democracy  strengthens  its  grip  on  every 
civilised  nation,  or  whether,  as  Lowell  puts  it,  "  we 
slink  at  last  into  the  natural  almshouse  of  bankrupt 
popular  government,  a  military  despotism,"  the  fact 
remains  that  this  is  the  day  of  triumph  for  popular 
government,  and  this  generation,  at  least,  is  not 
likely  to  see  its  fall. 
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Yet,  of  all  forms  of  government,  democracy  is, 
at  first  sight,  the  most  absurd  and  impossible.  To 
the  mass  of  the  people  is  entrusted  the  ultimate 
decision  of  all  questions  of  public  policy.  These 
questions  are,  as  a  rule,  complex  in  their  nature. 
They  require  a  knowledge  of  historical  causes  to 
explain  their  origin,  and  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  to  foresee  their  probable  results.  They 
involve  an  acquaintance  with  economic  principles, 
if  their  material  bearings  are  to  be  intelligible,  and 
with  ethics,  if  the  decision  is  to  be  morally  justified. 
Suppose,  for  example,  such  a  simple  question  as  that 
of  a  land  tax  is  under  consideration.  Before  we  can 
form  an  opinion  of  any  value,  we  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  landlord  system  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  communities.  We  must  have  some  ideas  as 
to  the  incidence  of  taxes,  and  understand  that  the 
burden  of  a  tax  is  not  always  felt  most  heavily  by 
the  classes  that  pay  it.  We  must  recognise  the 
existence  and  gauge  the  strength  of  the  desire  for 
landed  property.  We  must  consider  delicate  questions 
of  morals,  such  as  are  involved  in  the  social  obligations 
of  property  owners  or  the  rights  of  vested  interests. 
All  this  implies  knowledge  and  thought ;  and  com- 
petent   observers    tell   us  that  on    such   questions. 
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which,  however  simple  they  may  seem,  have  deep 
roots  in  the  past  and  complex  ramifications  in  the 
present,  the  average  voter  is  not  qualified  to  ex- 
press an  opinion.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature 
is  limited.  He  is  ignorant  alike  of  history  and 
economics,  and  shows  no  consuming  desire  to  increase 
his  information.  Yet  the  national  decision  is  arrived 
at  by  the  simple  process  of  counting  heads,  without 
considering  what  is  inside  them. 

Then,  again,  the  majority  of  people  are  lacking  in 
self-control  and  unselfishness.  They  will  make  spas- 
modic efforts  to  secure  their  own  good  or  that  of  their 
own  class,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  put  aside  their 
own  interests  in  order  to  benefit  other  members  of 
the  community. 

Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  the  multitude  is  notori- 
ously at  the  mercy  of  the  demagogue.  Its  favourite 
leaders  are  the  men  who  deceive  their  reason  with 
sophistry,  tickle  their  pride  with  flattery,  and  appeal 
to  their  self-interest  by  promises.  And  the  final 
objection  is,  that  the  principle  on  which  the  franchise 
is  granted  is  unreasonable.  The  only  test  is  age. 
After  twenty-one  years  of  life  every  citizen  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  powers,  of  the  possession  of  which  he 
may  have  given  no  evidence,  and  for  the  use  of  which 
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he  may  have  made  no  preparation.  He  may  be  a 
scoundrel  or  an  incapable ;  but  we  put  him  on  the 
same  level,  politically,  as  the  man  who  has  cultivated 
his  mind  by  study,  and  his  character  by  self-restraint. 
As  Amiel  says,  "  We  proclaim  that  a  man  becomes 
the  equal  of  all  other  men  by  the  mere  mechanical 
and  vegetative  processes  of  natural  growth." 
'  As  we  consider  all  these  objections — as  we  see  that 
it  is  age,  and  not  fitness  to  govern,  that  gives  the  right 
to  govern ;  that  difficult  and  complex  questions  are 
decided  by  mere  majorities,  and  not  by  wisdom  ;  that 
these  majorities  consist  largely  of  ignorant  and  selfish 
men,  blinded  by  prejudice,  led  by  demagogues — does 
it  not  seem  true  that,  of  all  forms  of  government 
devised  by  man,  democracy  is  the  most  irrational  ? 

Yet  democracy  has  triumphed.  Let  us  see,  then, 
what  is  the  essential  element  in  democracy.  What 
is  the  truth  contained  in  it,  which  has  enabled  it  to 
win  the  day  in  spite  of  its  inherent  difficulties  and 
absurdities ;  and  what  is  its  relation  to  that  which  is, 
after  all,  the  most  important  factor  in  human  life,  the 
character  of  men  ? 

Democracy  is  merely  a  form  of  government,  says 
Maine.  That  is  true,  but  misleading.  Forms  are 
moulded  by  the  spirit  that  inhabits  them,  and  it  is  the 
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spirit  that  gives  them  value.  It  is  true  that  demo- 
cracy is  a  form  of  government,  but  it  is  based  on 
principles,  and  principles  which  give  it  enduring 
vitality. 

We  may  say  at  once  that/ the  first  essential 
principle  of  democracy  is  a  deep  respect  for  human 
nature.  Not  only  for  the  body,  with  its  wonderful 
mechanisms  and  adaptations ;  but  rather  for  the 
spirit  which  dwells  within,  with  its  faculties,  its 
deathless  aspirations,  and  its  divine  discontent,  that 
refuses  to  be  stilled  by  any  earthly  gift.  The  origin 
and  the  history  of  human  nature  are,  from  this  point 
of  view,  of  no  importance.  Science  may  tell  us  of 
our  kinship  with  the  lower  animals,  and  ultimate 
derivation  from  the  dust.     The  poet  may  sing  to  us 

that — 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting ; 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life"'s  star, 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  afar." 

The  theologian  may  preach  that  we  enter  life  with 
the  stain  and  weakness  due  to  ancestral  sin.  All 
this  may  be  true.  But  whether  it  be  true  or  not, 
there  is  enough  in  human  nature  to  deserve  respect. 
In  each  man  there  is  not  only  a  power  of  reason  and 
imagination,  but  a  character,  with  infinite  possibiUties 
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of  good,  with  a  capacity  for  responding  to  high  ideals, 
with  a  power  of  forming  a  conception  of  duty  and  of 
strugghng  to  obey,  with  a  wiUingness  to  sacrifice  his 
own  wishes  and  his  own  material  interests  for  the 
sake  of  his  fellow-men.  And  all  this  belongs  to  man 
as  man.  It  is  the  property  of  no  one  race  or  colour. 
It  is  independent  of  all  distinctions  of  rank,  or  riches, 
or  learning.  All  this  wealth  of  possibility  is  shared 
by  the  humblest.  His  will  may  be  as  strong  as  that 
of  any  hero.  His  mind  may  be  as  active  ;  if  trained, 
it  may  be  as  effective  as  that  of  any  philosopher. 
His  character  is  capable  of  as  much  faithfulness  to 
duty,  as  much  sacrifice  for  an  unselfish  end,  as  that 
of  any  king  or  millionaire.  His  life,  with  its  struggles 
and  temptations,  with  its  conflicts  with  external 
forces,  may  be  as  sublime  or  as  pathetic  as  that  of 
the  greatest  in  history.  There  is,  as  Carlyle  says,  "  the 
fifth  act  of  a  Tragedy  in  every  deathbed,  though  it 
were  a  peasant's,  and  a  bed  of  heath  "  {Essay  on  Burns), 
Democracy,  then,  respects  human  nature  for  what 
it  is  and  for  what  it  may  be ;  and  even  when  possi- 
bilities are  hindered  and  capacities  crushed,  pity  and 
indignation  are  blended  with  a  confident  hope  of 
better  things  to  come.  There  can  be  no  sympathy 
with    the    contemptuous   feeling  of  Emerson,   who 
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speaks  of  "  lives  not  worth  preserving,"  and  of  "  guano 
races  of  mankind,"  fitted  only  to  fertilise  and  to  rot 
for  the  benefit  of  higher  specimens.  Barbarism  and 
degradation  emphasise  the  tragic  contrast  between 
failure  and  attainment,  but  they  ought  not  to  dim 
the  vision  of  what  shall  be.  The  democratic  spirit 
finds  more  true  expression  in  the  lines  of  Edwin 
Markham.  He  is  looking  at  Millet's  painful  picture 
of  the  Man  with  the  Hoe.  A  mere  brutal  clod  stands 
there,  fit  only  for  the  lowest  work,  hopeless,  brainless, 
with  a  soul  starved  well-nigh  to  death. 

"  Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries  he  leans 
Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground. 
The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 
And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 
Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 
A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes, 
Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox  ? 
Who  loosened  and  let  down  this  brutal  jaw  ? 
Whose  was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  this  brow  ? 
Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  this  brain  ? 

Is  this  the  Thing  the  Lord  God  made  and  gave 

To  have  dominion  over  sea  and  land ; 

To  trace  the  stars  and  search  the  heavens  for  power ; 

To  feel  the  passion  of  Eternity  ? 

Is  this  the  Dream  He  dreamed  who  shaped  the  suns 

And  pillared  the  blue  firmament  with  light  ? 

Down  all  the  stretch  of  Hell  to  its  last  gulf 
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There  is  no  shape  more  terrible  than  this — 
More  tongued  with  censure  of  the  world's  blind  greed- 
More  filled  with  signs  and  portents  for  the  soul — 
More  fraught  with  menace  to  the  universe. 

What  gulfs  between  him  and  the  seraphim  ! 
Slave  of  the  wheel  of  labour,  what  to  him 
Are  Plato  and  the  swing  of  Pleiades  ? 
What  the  long  reaches  of  the  peaks  of  song, 
The  rift  of  dawn,  the  reddening  of  the  rose  ? 
Through  this  dread  shape  the  suffering  ages  look ; 
Time'*s  tragedy  is  in  that  aching  stoop ; 
Through  this  dread  shape  humanity  betrayed, 
Plundered,  profaned,  and  disinherited, 
Cries  protest  to  the  judges  of  the  World, 
A  protest  that  is  also  prophecy. 

O  masters,  lords,  and  rulers  in  all  lands. 

Is  this  the  handiwork  you  give  to  God, 

This  monstrous  thing  distorted  and  soul-quenched  ? 

How  will  you  ever  straighten  up  this  shape ; 

Touch  it  again  with  immortality  ; 

Give  back  the  upward  looking  and  the  light ; 

Rebuild  in  it  the  music  and  the  dream ; 

Make  right  the  immemorial  infamies. 

Perfidious  wrongs,  immedicable  woes  ? 

O  masters,  lords,  and  rulers  in  all  lands. 

How  will  the  Future  reckon  with  this  Man  ? 

How  answer  his  brute  question  in  that  hour 

When  whirlwinds  of  rebellion  shake  the  world  ? 

How  will  it  be  with  kingdoms  and  with  kings — 

With  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  he  is — 

When  this  dumb  Terror  shall  reply  to  God 

After  the  silence  of  the  centuries  ? '" 
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There  is  a  fierce  indignation  flaming  through  these 
words,  but  it  is  tempered  by  the  conviction  that,  after 
all,  this  being  is  a  man,  and  therefore  capable  some 
day  of  a  fuller  life. 

And  this  suggests  to  us  a  second  element  in  the 
democratic  spirit.  If  there  are  in  man  these  potencies 
and  capacities,  the  obvious  duty  of  the  human 
brotherhood  is  to  make  the  most  of  them,  and  to  give 
every  man  the  chance  to  make  the  best  of  himself. 
Not  to  develop  some  men  at  the  expense  of  others  ; 
not  to  allow  one  class  to  be  depressed  and  brutalised 
so  that  another  class  may  enjoy  greater  material 
comfort  and  higher  culture  ;  but  to  provide,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  the  powers  inherent  in  each  man  may 
find  full  scope.  Or,  to  adopt  Kant's  phrase,  "to 
treat  every  man  as  an  end  in  himself,  and  not  as  a 
means  to  an  end."  That  is  the  spirit  of  democracy 
— respect  for  human  nature,  respect  for  man  as  man  ; 
and  this  must  be  the  aim  of  democracy — to  give  to 
each  man  due  consideration,  as  an  end  in  himself. 

But  although  this  is  the  acknowledged  principle  of 
democracy,  it  is  no  complete  justification  of  the 
methods  of  democracy.  Granted  that  every  man  is 
worthy  of  respect  and  consideration,  it  does  not  follow 
that  every   man  is  fit  to  take  part  in  the  work  of 
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government.  Granted  the  capacity  of  every  man  for 
unselfish  sacrifice  and  obedience  to  duty,  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  wisdom,  or  even  of  actual  goodness. 
The  potential  saint  may  be  at  present  both  a  sinner 
and  a  fool ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  mass  of  men  do 
not  yet  give  evidence  of  any  special  fitness  for  the 
task  of  governing  the  State. 

It  is  a  fair  objection,  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  errors,  whether  actual  or  predicted,  ascribed  to 
democracy,  supply  no  conclusive  argument  against 
this  form  of  government. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  majority  of  men  are  lack- 
ing in  knowledge,  and  intelligence,  and  self-control. 

If  they  had  had  supreme  power  in  the  past,  they 
would  probably  have  made  lamentable  mistakes. 
Now  that  they  have  gained  supreme  power,  they  have 
already  taken  many  false  steps,  and  are  likely  to  take 
many  more  in  the  future.  One  of  the  keenest  critics 
of  popular  government  is  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and  some 
will  remember  how  he  expresses  his  distrust  of  the 
popular  intelligence.  "  Let  any  competently  in- 
structed person  turn  over  in  his  mind  the  great  epochs 
of  scientific  invention  and  social  change  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  consider  what  would  have  occurred 
if  universal  suffrage  had  been  established  at  any  one  of 
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them.  Universal  suffrage,  which  to-day  excludes  free 
trade  from  the  United  States,  would  certainly  have 
prohibited  the  spinning- jenny  and  the  power-loom. 
It  would  certainly  have  forbidden  the  threshing- 
machine.  It  would  have  prevented  the  adoption  of 
the  Gregorian  calendar ;  and  it  would  have  restored 
the  Stuarts.  It  would  have  proscribed  the  Roman 
Catholics,  with  the  mob  which  burned  Lord  Mansfield's 
house  and  library  in  1780 ;  and  it  would  have  pro- 
scribed the  Dissenters,  with  the  mob  which  burned 
Dr  Priestley's  house  and  library  in  1791  "  {Popular 
Government,  p.  35). 

All  this  may  be  true,  but  to  assert  that  democracy 
has  made  or  will  make  mistakes  leads  only  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  popular  judgment  is  not  infallible, 
and  this  we  may  admit  at  once.  Vox  populi,  voa?  Dei, 
is  a  statement  which,  if  not  carefully  limited, 
displays  an  ignorance  of  both  history  and  theology. 
But  is  there  any  form  of  government  which  is  in- 
fallible ?  Are  there  no  mistakes  to  be  charged 
against  monarchies  or  aristocracies  ?  Have  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  past  always  shown  conspicu- 
ous wisdom,  or  an  unselfish  care  for  the  weaker 
classes  ? 

Compare     Maine's    story    of   what    might    have 
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happened  in  the  eighteenth  century  under  universal 
suffrage,  with  the  record  of  the  things  that  did  happen 
under  a  less  popular  form  of  government.  Consider 
the  abuses  which  flourished  without  check,  almost 
without  protest.  Political  abuses,  such  as  unequal 
representation,  rotten  boroughs,  and  unblushing 
bribery.  Abuses  connected  with  the  law  and  its 
administration ;  which  permitted  a  man,  because  he 
owed  a  trifling  debt,  to  be  immured  for  life  in  a  pesti- 
lential prison  ;  which  had  the  one  merit  of  shortening 
the  life  sentence ;  which  affixed  the  death  penalty  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  offences,  many  of  them  utterly 
trivial ;  which  ordered  that  women  should  be  publicly 
flogged,  and  that  those  who  killed  their  husbands  should 
be  burned  alive  ;  which  enforced  barbarous  and  unjust 
penalties  against  Roman  Catholics ;  which  exercised 
a  tyrannical  censorship  over  the  free  expression  of 
opinion.  The  list  is  too  long  for  full  quotation  ;  and 
all  this  in  England,  where  a  greater  measure  of  justice 
and  liberty  was  to  be  found  than  in  any  Continental 
country.  If  we  go  further  back,  and  trace  the  whole 
history  of  tyranny  and  injustice  under  kings  or  nobles 
or  oligarchies,  after  making  all  allowance  for  general 
ignorance,  we  shall  see  that  the  worst  results  antici- 
pated by  the  enemies  of  democracy  are  as  the  small 
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dust  in  the  balance  in  comparison  with  the  iniquities 
perpetrated  under  other  systems. 

Let  us,  then,  admit  at  once  that  popular  government 
is  not  perfect,  and  that  the  popular  judgment  is  liable 
to  error.  But  if  so,  how  can  democracy  be  justified 
in  giving  to  every  citizen  a  share  in  the  government, 
without  regard  to  his  intelligence  or  fitness  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  consider 
what  it  is  that  the  citizen  is  called  upon  to  do.  There 
is  a  common  misunderstanding  as  to  the  true  function 
of  the  popular  vote.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for 
the  people  to  carry  on  the  work  of  government  directly. 
We  may  put  aside  the  exceptional  case  of  a  small 
Swiss  canton,  where  the  whole  body  of  citizens  can 
meet  frequently  in  council  and  decide  the  details  of 
public  affairs.  In  modern  times  the  city  State,  with 
its  few  inhabitants,  and  narrow  bounds,  and  limited 
interests,  has  been  replaced  by  the  country  State, 
with  its  millions  of  people,  and  its  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  its  complex  relations 
with  distant  nations.  Government  by  popular  vote 
is  out  of  the  question.  An  executive  is  needed,  with 
expert  skill  and  promptness  of  action,  and  this  must 
be  secured  by  some  method  of  representation.  Here 
is  one   outstanding  difference  between  modern  de- 

/       ^        OF  THE  \ 
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mocracies  and  those  ancient  forms  to  which  the  same 
name  is  given.  The  people  no  longer  govern,  but 
they  choose  their  governors. 

The  first  duty  of  the  average  citizen,  then,  is  to 
make  a  wise  choice  of  fit  persons.  Conscious  as  he 
may  be  of  his  own  unfitness  for  the  delicate  work  of 
legislation  and  administration,  he  has  to  select  the  few 
whom  he  judges  to  be  sound  in  character  and  com- 
petent in  ability.  His  duty  is  not  to  govern  the 
State,  but  to  see  that  the  best  and  most  capable  men 
govern  the  State.  As  Professor  Mackenzie  puts  it, 
"  a  real  democracy  must  be  aristocratic  ;  it  must  aim 
at  government  by  the  best."  Possibly  in  practice 
this  aim  is  not  always  realised,  but  it  is  the  avowed 
aim  of  the  people  to  choose  as  their  rulers  those  who 
are  best  fitted  for  the  task — to  choose  an  aristocracy 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  second  duty  of 
the  citizen  is  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  actions  of  his 
rulers.  During  their  term  of  office  the  officials  have 
large  powers  of  choice  and  action,  and  their  decisions 
may  flatly  contradict  the  wishes  of  those  who  gave 
them  power.  But  they  are  always  confronted  by  a 
public  opinion  which  finds  candid  and  vigorous  ex- 
pression in  newspapers  and  at  public  meetings,  and 
which   cannot   be   wholly  disregarded.      When   the 
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time  for  re-election  comes,  the  many-headed  judge 
has  to  pronounce  the  final  verdict  of  approval  or 
condemnation.  The  question  at  once  arises — what 
is  this  verdict  worth?  Is  the  multitude  competent 
to  judge  the  ruler  ?  We  attach  little  importance  to 
the  criticism  that  the  man  in  the  street  passes  on  the 
expert  lawyer  or  historian.  Why  should  we  suppose 
that  the  average  voter  is  able  to  judge  the  expert 
politician  ?     This  brings  us  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

The  judgment  that  the  elector  pronounces  on  his 
rulers  is,  as  a  rule,  a  moral  judgment.  It  is  connected 
with  character  rather  than  with  intellectual  ability. 
The  offender  is  rejected,  not  because  he  has  com- 
mitted a  political  or  economic  error,  but  because  he 
has  offended  the  elector's  sense  of  justice.  He  has 
done  something  dishonest,  or  assented  to  unfair 
legislation,  or  refused  to  redress  an  inequality,  or 
broken  some  solemn  pledge.  He  is  judged  by  the 
conscience,  not  by  the  mind  of  the  people. 

Even  when  the  elector  wishes  to  express  his 
opinion  on  legislation,  when  he  votes  for  measures 
rather  than  for  men,  it  is  generally  a  moral  judgment 
that  is  uttered.  The  average  man  is  not  concerned 
with  details  or  legal  principles.  But  he  wants  to  say 
whether  a  given  law  is  consistent  with  his  view  of 
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righteousness  and  justice,  and  is  fair  to  all  classes  ;  or 
whether  it  embodies  a  vicious  principle,  and  presses 
in  some  directions  with  undue  severity.  The  standard 
he  applies  is  a  moral  standard. 

In  this  way,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
he  deals  with  the  point  of  real  importance  to  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  a  State.     In  the  case  of  an 
individual,  folly  is  punished  in  this  life  more  severely 
than  sin.     In  the  case  of  a  nation,  sin  incurs  the  more 
severe  penalty.     A  man  suffers  more  for  his  mistakes 
than  for  his  moral  lapses,  because  the  mills  of  God 
grind  too  slowly  to  produce  their  full  effects  in  this 
life.     We  may  see  the  beginnings   of  hardening  of 
heart  and  impoverishment  of  character,  but  we  must 
leave  it  to  the  future  to  disclose  the  full  punishment 
of  sin.     But  the  life  of  a  nation  is  longer  and  affords 
scope  for  retribution,  and  there  we  can  see  the  full 
working  of  the  moral  law.     The  stability  of  a  nation 
depends  on  the  moral  aims  more  than  on  the  clever- 
ness of  statesmen.     No  amount  of  material   wealth 
or  military  force  can  in  the  long-run  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  justice  and  righteousness  in  home  and 
foreign  policy.     The  big  battalions  may  conquer  for 
a  time,  but  they  cannot  permanently  uphold  aggres- 
sion   and  tyranny,   or  injustice  between   class   and 
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class.  This  may  be  considered  as  the  clerical  way 
of  reading  history.  But  listen  to  Froude,  who  cannot 
be  accused  of  any  clerical  bias  : — "  What  is  the  use  of 
history,  and  what  are  its  lessons  ?  It  is  a  voice  for 
ever  sounding  across  the  centuries  the  laws  of  right 
and  wrong.  Opinions  alter,  manners  change,  creeds 
rise  and  fall,  but  the  moral  law  is  written  on  the 
tablets  of  eternity.  For  every  false  word  or  un- 
righteous deed,  for  cruelty  and  oppression,  for  lust 
and  vanity,  the  price  has  to  be  paid  at  last.  Justice 
and  truth  alone  endure  and  live.  Injustice  and  false- 
hood may  be  long-lived,  but  doomsday  comes  at  last 
to  them  in  French  Revolutions  and  other  terrible 
ways."  Or,  if  you  prefer  it,  listen  to  Matthew  Arnold. 
Or  take  Lecky's  pregnant  sentence, — "  It  is  by  ob- 
serving the  moral  current  that  you  can  best  cast  the 
horoscope  of  a  nation." 

This,  then,  is  the  work  of  the  voter  under  a  system 
of  popular  government:  Not  to  interfere  directly 
with  the  work  of  administration  or  law-making,  but 
to  choose  the  best  men  for  ruling,  and  to  give  approval 
to  just  laws ;  to  see  that  the  corporate  action  of  the 
community  is  in  accord  with  the  eternal  laws  of  right. 

The  average  elector,  then,  is  not  supposed  to  be  an 
expert  in  statesmanship,  but  simply  an  honest  man. 
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aiming  at  righteousness  in  public  life ;  and  this  view 
at  once  removes  many  of  the  objections  urged  against 
democracy.  No  doubt  the  day  labourer  or  the 
station  hand  is  not  at  present  competent  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  prime  minister;  nor  could  he 
give  a  judgment  of  much  value  as  to  the  advantages 
of  preferential  trade  or  bimetallism ;  but  he  might 
have  a  very  definite  and  a  very  true  opinion  as  to 
the  straightness  and  unselfishness  of  the  man  who 
wished  to  represent  him  in  Parliament.  And,  on  the 
great  moral  questions  which  underlie  legislation,  on 
questions  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  and 
between  class  and  class,  his  instincts  are  just  as  sound 
and  his  judgment  just  as  likely  to  be  right  as  those 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  cultured  person  in  the 
community. 

In  fact,  I  should  go  further  and  say  that  the  judg- 
ments of  the  working  classes  are  more  likely  to  be 
sound  than  those  of  the  educated.  I  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  education  unfits  a  man  for  the  exercise 
of  a  sound  judgment  in  matters  social  or  political ; 
but  it  so  happens  that  the  classes  who  have  the  best 
education  are  generally  those  who  are  most  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  what  Bentham  calls  "sinister 
interests."     They  have  gained  much  in  other  ways 
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from  society,  they  might  lose  much  if  the  existing 
system  were  destroyed ;  and  we  are  all  tempted  to 
think  that  system  best  which  does  most  for  our  own 
comfort.  A  tenant-in-chief  in  feudal  times  or  a 
successful  merchant  in  the  days  of  competition  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  very  keen  critic  of  the  institutions 
which  gave  him  his  position.  He  will  be  more 
inclined  to  regard  his  world  as  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  and  to  resent  any  attempt  at  reconstruction 
as  foolish,  if  not  impious.  We  find  in  history  ample 
support  for  the  proposition  that  the  judgment  of  the 
educated  class  is  perverted  by  this  unconscious  bias. 
Froude  reminds  us,  "  In  the  sciences  the  philosopher 
leads ;  the  rest  of  us  take  on  trust  what  he  tells  us. 
The  spiritual  progress  of  mankind  has  followed  the 
opposite  course.  Each  forward  step  has  been  taken 
first  among  the  people,  and  the  last  converts  have 
been  among  the  learned." 

The  same  principle  is  found  in  operation  in  social 
reforms.  During  the  last  century,  the  educated 
classes  have  almost  always  been  on  the  wrong  side. 
They  have  consistently  opposed  measures  which  the 
conscience  and  common-sense  of  their  successors 
admitted  to  be  just.  The  inspiration  has  always 
come  from  the  classes  which  had  less  learning,  but 
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also  less  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  established  order 
of  things,  and  less  to  lose  by  change. 

Democracy,  then,  is  justified  in  appealing  to  the 
multitude  rather  than  to  the  few.  The  judgment 
required  is  not  that  of  experts  on  details,  but  of 
honest  men  on  principles.  The  appeal  is  made  to  the 
moral  sense  which  all  men  possess  rather  than  to 
the  learning  and  knowledge  which  belong  only  to  the 
cultured  ;  and  history  supports  us  in  the  belief  that 
the  principles  on  which  social  reform  is  based  find  a 
lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  the  common  people  long 
before  they  are  accepted  by  the  educated  classes. 
For  years  or  centuries  these  fundamental  social  truths 
lie  there,  inarticulate  and  unexpressed,  till  some 
thinker  puts  them  into  words,  and  some  champion 
translates  them  into  action.  We  suppose  the  philo- 
sopher or  the  statesman  has  created  them,  but  he  has 
only  moulded  and  uttered  what  the  multitude  has 
felt ;  and  if  we  can  get  the  judgment  of  the  multitude, 
we  shall  get  the  clearest  insight  into  the  ultimate 
laws  of  human  well-being. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  one  condition  must  be  ful- 
filled before  the  pop  ular  judgment  is  of  much  value. 
There  must  be  time  given  for  it  to  find  itself. 

Capricious,   unreasoning,    shifting,    unreliable,   are 
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the  terms  we  apply  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  and  the 
terms  are  not  inaccurate.  But,  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  fond  of  saying,  "  You  can  fool  some  of  the  people 
for  some  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  for 
all  time." 

When  a  question  comes  before  a  nation  for  the 
first  time,  the  majority  are  more  likely  to  be  wrong 
than  right.  The  average  man  is  slow  to  see  all  the 
bearings  of  a  question,  and  slow  to  see  the  relation  of 
an  idea  to  the  form  by  which  it  is  expressed.  He  is 
liable  to  be  led  away  by  specious  arguments  which 
deal  only  with  the  surface  of  things,  and  so  his  first 
decision  in  matters  political  is  likely  to  be  erroneous. 
But  give  him  time  for  reflection,  time  to  see  what  the 
question  really  means,  time  to  consider  the  ultimate 
as  well  as  the  immediate  consequences  of  action,  and, 
above  all,  time  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  all  the  relevant 
facts  of  the  case,  and  his  decision  may  be  trusted. 
In  these  days  there  is  no  more  hopeful  sign  in  social 
life  than  the  desire  to  act  fairly  and  rightly  which  is 
exhibited  by  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Take  one  set  of 
cases  by  way  of  illustration.  In  the  modern  world, 
disputes  between  labourers  and  employers  are  un- 
happily too  frequent.  Many  of  these  disputes  involve 
complicated  issues ;  in  most  it  is  very  hard  for  the 
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public  to  get  at  the  exact  facts  on  which  the  dispute 
turns  ;  and  in  every  case,  class  interests  and  prejudices 
are  likely  to  sway  the  judgment.  But  in  the  public 
mind  there  is  a  solid  underlying  determination  to  see 
justice  done  to  every  class ;  and  when  once  the  truth 
as  to  the  dispute  has  emerged  from  the  cloud  of  con- 
troversy, and  the  issues  have  been  fully  considered, 
public  opinion  may  be  trusted  to  give  an  equitable 
decision.  So  it  is  with  much  of  our  social  legislation. 
It  may  be  experimental ;  it  may  be  full  of  flaws,  and 
lead  to  unexpected  results.  But  it  is  based  on  an 
honest  attempt  to  do  justice ;  and  if  we  find  persistent 
majorities  supporting  the  principle  at  which  this 
legislation  is  aiming,  we  may  believe  that  the  principle 
is  sound,  even  though  the  attempts  to  express  it  may 
be  defective.  Lowell  asserted  of  his  own  nation  that 
"on  all  great  questions  of  national  policy  a  reserve 
of  prudence  and  discretion  has  been  brought  out. 
An  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  people  has  never  been 
known  to  fail  in  the  long-run."  Still  more  emphati- 
cally is  this  true  of  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the 
people. 

Democracy,  then,  is  based  on  a  deep  respect  for 
human  nature,  and  in  this  it  has  the  support  of 
Christianity ;    or,    to    speak    more    accurately,    this 
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respect  is  due  to  Christian  teaching.  For  what  has 
Christianity  to  say  about  human  nature  ?  First,  that 
it  was  made  in  the  image  of  God ;  that  in  human 
nature  itself  there  is  a  reflection  of  the  divine  nature, 
something  of  the  divine  powers.  It  has  a  mind  to 
think  and  plan,  a  will  to  act,  a  heart  to  love  and 
sacrifice  itself;  and  these  are  subject  to  that  strange 
faculty,  the  conscience,  through  which  the  voice  of 
God  may  speak.  Here  is  enough  to  claim  respect. 
The  meanest  and  lowest  of  the  sons  of  men  is  a  son 
of  God,  with  potencies  in  his  nature  which  may 
develop  into  an  ever  closer  likeness  to  his  Creator. 
The  slave,  the  savage,  the  degenerate,  each  retains  a 
mind,  a  will,  a  heart,  a  conscience,  which  proclaim 
his  divine  parentage.  As  Carlyle  puts  it,  "  Through 
every  living  soul  the  glory  of  a  present  God  still 
beams." 

If  the  story  of  creation  bids  us  respect  man,  our 
reverence  for  human  nature  is  deepened  by  the  story 
of  Redemption.  The  Son  of  God  chose  to  take  our 
manhood  and  show  us  its  possibilities  and  its  value  in 
His  eyes ;  the  manhood  common  to  us  all,  not  to  a 
privileged  few.  We  speak  of  inferior  races,  and  lower 
classes,  and  degraded  men ;  but  every  race,  and  every 
class,  and  every  man,  however  low,  has   that   same 
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human  nature  which  Christ  wore  on  earth,  and  now 
wears  in  heaven.  In  the  earthly  hfe  of  Him  who 
took  our  manhood  we  see  the  possibihties  of  humanity. 
In  that  resistance  of  temptation,  in  that  endurance  of 
suffering,  in  that  devotion  to  the  highest,  in  that 
obedience  even  unto  death,  we  learn  what  man  can 
do.  We  also  see  what  the  Son  of  God  thought  of 
human  nature.  He  knew  what  was  in  man,  all  his 
sin  and  failure,  all  his  weakness  and  pettiness,  his 
inconsistencies  and  his  shame ;  yet,  knowing  all  this, 
He  thought  it  worth  while  to  die  for  man.  Human 
nature  may  have  been  deeply  scarred  and  stained,  but 
it  was  not  ruined. 

The  story  of  Redemption  finds  its  sequel  in  the 
promise  of  the  future.  Each  man  appears  on  the 
stage  for  his  tragic  conflict  with  circumstance  and 
heredity  ;  and  for  each  man,  whatever  his  natural  gifts 
or  social  position,  there  is  precisely  the  same  prize  of 
victory.  Each  is  offered  an  eternal  life,  with  all  stain 
and  weakness  removed,  with  all  faculties  raised  to 
their  highest  perfection,  with  character  moulded  into 
the  likeness  of  the  Perfect  Man. 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  Christian  conception  of 
man,  made  in  God's  image,  with  God-like  attributes 
still  persisting  in  him ;   honoured  by  God  Himself 
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with  so  real  an  honour  that,  fallen  as  he  was,  he  could 
not  be  allowed  to  perish  ;  the  object  of  a  love  so  deep 
that  the  joy  of  redeeming  him  made  even  the  Cross 
endurable ;  with  a  destiny  that  transcends  the  powers 
of  human  thought  and  reaches  into  eternity ;  and 
when  we  remember  that  all  this  is  not  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  heroes,  or  scholars,  or  saints,  but  pertains  to 
man  as  a  human  being,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
political  thought  has  at  last  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  teaches  as  established  truth  the  native 
dignity  of  man. 

This  suggests  to  us  another  article  in  the  popular 
creed.  AVe  have  seen  that  democracy  involves  a 
generous  trust  in  human  nature,  a  belief  that  the 
average  man  has  it  in  him  to  aim  at  justice  and 
righteousness  in  social  life.  But  it  involves  an  equally 
generous  trust  in  man's  capacity  for  improvement^ 
Granted  that  at  any  moment  the  average  man  is 
unfitted  for  the  high  functions  thrust  upon  him,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  remain  unfit.  Rousseau 
tells  us  of  the  perfectibility  of  man,  and  this  is  not 
the  only  Christian  truth  uttered  by  that  very  un- 
christian teacher.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  our  faith  that  in  every  man,  however 
imperfect  and  rudimentary  his  present  state  may  be. 


1^  *- 
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there  are  latent  capacities,  boundless  possibilities.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Church  is  the  story  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  truth.  We  see  it  in  operation  on  the 
grand  scale  as  Christianity  deals  with  national  char- 
acter, supplying  what  is  lacking  and  strengthening 
what  is  good  ;  as  it  gives  stability  and  seriousness  of 
purpose  to  the  Greek,  and  softens  the  harshness  of 
the  Roman,  and  brings  the  untamed  Northern  tribes 
into  subjection  to  the  yoke  of  Christ.  We  see  it  in 
every  sinner  whose  heart  Christ  has  touched  and 
whose  life  Christ  has  purified  ;  in  every  Christian  saint 
who  has  begun  in  weakness  and  grown  to  strength ; 
in  every  Christian  man  who  finds  the  grace  of  God 
within  him,  giving  him  strength  to  resist  temptation 
and  patience  to  endure  suffering.  It  is  a  postulate  of 
Christianity  that  man  can  be  improved.  If  this  is 
true  in  fact,  we  must  not  shrink  from  applying  it  to 
our  politics.  The  average  citizen  may  be  of  very 
unsatisfactory  type,  without  great  intelligence,  liable 
to  be  misled  by  prejudice  and  passion,  the  victim  of 
deep-seated  moral  weakness.  But  he  is  not  so  dull 
that  he  cannot  learn  by  his  mistakes ;  his  moral 
standards  are  not  so  low  that  they  cannot  be  im- 
proved. When  we  are  told  of  the  necessary  failure 
of  the  people  to  choose  and  decide  rightly,  we  may 
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well  ask,  with  Ruskin,  "  Who  are  these  people  ? 
Are  they  of  a  race  essentially  different  from  ours, 
and  unredeemable;  or  are  they  men  like  ourselves, 
capable  of  indefinite  improvement  ? "  ^ 

Democracy,  then,  assumes  that  the  average  citizen 
is  worth  improving  and  is  capable  of  improvement ; 
and  it  proceeds  to  make  him  a  better  citizen  by  im- 
posing on  him  political  duties  and  responsibilities. 
He  will  probably  make  mistakes,  and  possibly  the 
government  of  the  country  will  be  inefficient  in  parts. 
But  the  political  education  of  the  man  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  perfection  of  details  of  administra- 
tion, and  his  education  can  only  be  attained  through 
action.  But  notice  carefully,  for  this  point  is  vital, 
what  exactly  are  the  duties  involved.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  democracy  is  a  scheme  by  which  each 

1  '^^In  all  the  ranges  of  human  thought^  I  know  none  so 
melancholy  as  the  speculations  of  political  economists  on  the 
population  question.  It  is  proposed  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
labourer  by  giving  him  higher  wages.  ^Nay,'  says  the  economist; 
'if  you  raise  his  wages,  he  will  either  people  down  to  the  same 
point  of  misery  at  which  you  found  him,  or  drink  your  wages 
away.  .  .  .'  Either  these  poor  are  of  a  race  essentially  different 
from  ours  and  unredeemable  (which,  however  often  implied,  I  have 
heard  none  yet  openly  say),  or  else,  by  such  care  as  we  have  our- 
selves received,  we  may  make  them  continent  and  sober  as  our- 
selves— wise  and  dispassionate  as  we  are — models  arduous  of 
imitation." — Unto  This  Last. 
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man  or  each  class  is  made  the  guardian  of  individual 
or  class  interests.  No  section  of  the  community, 
according  to  this  view,  is  unselfish  enough,  or  has  a 
sufficiently  sympathetic  understanding  of  another's 
position,  to  be  trusted  to  care  for  any  well-being  but 
its  own.  The  rich  cannot  be  trusted  to  be  just  to  the 
poor ;  the  labourer  will  not  be  just  to  the  employing 
class,  or  the  employer  to  the  labourer.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  give  to  each  section  the  power  to  look 
after  itself,  and  thus  secure  universal  justice.  But 
this  reduces  political  life  to  a  painfully  low  level. 
Such  a  view  may  be  suggested  by  the  course  of 
history,  and  the  successive  extensions  of  the  franchise 
may  be  regarded  as  the  gift  to  one  class  after  another 
of  the  right  to  fight  for  its  own  hand.  But  this 
cannot  be  the  final  interpretation  of  a  great  social 
movement.  The  ideal  system  towards  which  history 
is  tending  cannot  be  built  upon  persistent  selfishness. 
The  true  principle  of  popular  government  is  far  higher. 
Instead  of  making  each  man  the  guardian  of  his  own 
interests,  it  tells  him  to  serve  the  State.  Instead  of 
making  him  a  mere  partner  in  a  common  enterprise, 
with  a  view  to  his  own  profits,  it  makes  him  a  trustee 
of  national  interests.  He  is  to  think  first  of  the  State, 
then  of  himself;  first  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  then  of 
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his  rights  as  an  individual.  Each  man  is  given  a 
share  in  government,  so  that  he  may  exercise  his 
rights  for  the  good  of  all.  He  is  to  look  beyond  his 
own  life  and  his  own  needs,  and  to  consider  what  is 
best  for  those  outside  his  little  circle. 

This  is  the  great  merit  of  democracy,  that  it  puts 
before  its  citizens  a  high  ideal  of  political  duty,  one 
which  appeals  to  the  nobler  elements  of  character,  and 
calls  them  to  breadth  of  outlook  and  unselfish  action. 

It  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  a  man  that  he  should 
have  a  vote.  The  course  of  history  will  not  be  altered 
if  he  uses  it.  The  State  will  probably  survive  and 
prosper  even  if  he  neglects  to  use  it.  But  it  may 
mean,  and  ought  to  mean,  a  great  deal  to  him.  It 
is  a  recognition  by  his  fellow-men  of  his  manhood, 
that  is,  of  his  capacity  to  do  his  duty  and  to  contri- 
bute to  the  common  good.  They  see  the  best  in  him 
and  they  trust  the  best  in  him.  If  he  feels  his  unfit- 
ness for  the  responsibility  thrust  upon  him,  it  is  a 
reminder  that  he  may  make  himself  more  fit.  It  is 
an  appeal  to  the  conscience,  for  he  must  judge  men 
and  laws  by  a  moral  standard.  He  must  say  what 
he  believes  to  be  right  or  wrong  in  human  life.  It 
is  an  appeal  to  his  sympathies,  for  he  must  try  to 
enter  into  the  lives  and  needs  of  others,  and  secure 
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what  is  best  for  them,  even  though  he  may  lose  or 
suffer  by  his  action.  It  is  a  call  to  rise  above  the 
petty  aims  of  a  self-seeking  life,  and  to  take  some 
share,  however  humble,  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  a 
people. 

It  is  a  call  to  play  a  man's  part  in  the  world. 


II 

THE  NEED  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Gal.  vi.  5  :  ''Every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden." 

We  have  often  been  reminded  that  the  idea  of  the 
individual  is  of  recent  growth.  In  former  times  men 
were  not  regarded  singly,  but  as  parts  of  a  group. 
Their  independence,  their  possession  of  a  separate  life 
and  of  separate  rights,  had  no  place  in  the  thought  of 
the  ancient  world.  "  Society  in  primitive  times  was 
not  what  it  is  assumed  to  be  at  present,  a  collection  of 
individuals.  In  fact,  and  in  the  view  of  the  men  who 
composed  it,  it  was  an  aggregate  of  families.  .  .  . 
One  peculiarity  always  distinguished  the  infancy  of 
society.  Men  are  regarded  and  treated,  not  as  indi- 
viduals, but  always  as  members  of  a  particular  group. 
....  The  family  relation  was  the  narrowest  and 
most  personal  relation  in  which  a  man  stood ;  nor, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  was  he  ever  regarded  as 
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himself,  as   a  distinct  individual"   (Maine,  Ancient 
Law,  pp.  126,  183). 

Then,  from  various  causes  and  by  slow  degrees,  the 
idea  of  individuality  asserts  itself ;  a  man  is  thought 
of  and  treated  as  a  distinct  person ;  living  as  a 
member  of  a  group,  but  with  a  separate  existence 
and  with  personal  rights,  even  as  against  the  group 
of  which  he  forms  a  part.  Roman  law,  with  its  con- 
ception of  private  property,  and  the  Teutonic  idea  of 
personal  allegiance  to  a  chief  rather  than  to  the  State, 
worked  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  it  was  Christianity, 
with  its  teaching  of  the  worth  of  a  single  soul,  of  the 
infinite  love  bestowed  on  it,  of  the  eternal  destiny 
awaiting  it,  that  fixed  this  conception  firmly  in  the 
thought  and  practice  of  the  Western  world,  so  firmly 
that  it  would  seem  to  have  become  a  permanent  pos- 
session of  the  race.  This  is  the  dominant  thought 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  far  as  they  were  animated 
by  the  Christian  spirit.  As  Gierke  says,  "  In  sharp 
contrast  to  the  theory  of  antiquity  runs  through  the 
Middle  Ages  the  thought  of  the  absolute  and  un- 
dying value  of  the  individual,  revealed  by  Christianity, 
and  grasped  in  all  its  depths  by  the  Teutonic  spirit. 
Every  individual,  in  virtue  of  his  eternal  destination, 
is,  at  core,  something  holy  and  indestructible.     The 
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smallest  fraction  of  the  whole  has  its  own  intrinsic 
worth,  not  merely  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  whole." 

Even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  there  were 
signs  of  revolt ;  and  in  the  Prince  of  Machia- 
velli  we  find  a  complete  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
individual  citizens ;  the  security  and  efficiency  of  the 
ruling  power  are  alone  to  be  considered.  In  the 
Leviathan  of  Hobbes,  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
State,  as  against  its  members,  are  absolute.  In  the 
French  Revolution,  with  all  its  boasts  of  the  rights  of 
man,  we  see  no  attempt  to  secure,  or  even  to  consider, 
those  rights.  The  individual  had  been  the  slave  of  the 
royal  power  ;  now  he  is  to  be  the  slave  of  a  new  power, 
falsely  called  the  popular  will.  The  slavery  may  not 
be  so  galling,  but  it  is  to  be  equally  complete. 

At  the  present  day  we  see  an  astonishing  number 
of  forces  at  work,  tending  in  the  same  direction. 
First  of  all  there  is  the  influence  of  biological  science. 
It  has  become  the  fashion  to  treat  sociology  as  a 
branch  of  biology.  Society  is  described  as  an 
organism,  and  the  terms  and  laws  which  apply  to 
lower  creatures  are  transferred,  often  without  modi- 
fication, to  social  life.  It  is  forgotten  that  we  are 
dealing  with  analogies,  not  with  identity.  It  is  also 
forgotten  that  even  if  society  were  really  an  organism 
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in  the  biological  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  much  in 
it  that  is  new  and  utterly  strange  to  the  lower  forms. 
We  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  the  principles  which 
govern  the  life  of  jelly-fish  or  ants  are  the  best  for 
guiding  the  modern  State.  The  fact,  however,  re- 
mains that  there  is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
likeness,  and  to  forget  the  differences  between  the 
sub-human  and  the  social  organisms. 

Now,  in  biology  the  individual  cell  or  animal  counts 
for  nothing.  It  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  If  it 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  type,  it  may  live ; 
otherwise  it  is  crushed  or  starved  out  of  existence. 
For  those  who  study  social  science  only  by  the  red  light 
of  biology,  the  conclusion  seems  to  follow,  that  human 
beings  also  must  be  considered  as  means  to  an  end. 
If  they  contribute  towards  the  perfection  of  the  race  in 
some  distant  age,  they  may  be  allowed  to  develop,  but 
in  themselves  they  have  no  right  to  live  or  move. 

Then,  if  we  turn  to  politics,  the  importance  of  the 
individual  is  again  assailed.  We  are  told  that  we 
have  exaggerated  the  influence  of  his  conduct  and  his 
judgment,  and  that  it  really  counts  for  very  little  in 
the  course  of  history.  Stress  is  laid  on  the  increasing 
size  of  nations  and  constituencies.  Not  merely  are 
populations  growing  in  numbers,  but  political  powers 
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and  duties  are  more  widely  distributed.  In  a  small 
tribe  each  man  may  count  for  something.  In  a 
nation  governed  by  a  small  class,  each  member  of 
the  governing  class  may  be  of  importance.  But  if 
millions  of  citizens  have  a  share  in  political  power, 
the  power  belonging  to  each  becomes  so  minute  that 
his  responsibility  for  its  use  reaches  the  vanishing 
point ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  citizens  are 
subject  to  a  kind  of  moral  paralysis  induced  by  the 
excessive  subdivision  of  power  and  responsibility. 

We  have  then  a  doubt  as  to  our  importance,  raised 
by  the  thought  that  there  are  vast  numbers  of  persons 
of  equal  importance ;  and  this  is  strengthened  by 
certain  features  of  our  modern  political  life.  Under 
the  party  system,  the  independence  of  the  voter  is 
necessarily  curbed.  In  order  to  secure  the  triumph 
of  his  convictions  on  one  point,  he  is  forced  to  sup- 
press his  convictions  on  other  points.  He  has  to 
assent  to  men  and  measures  he  does  not  like,  lest  a 
worse  thing  befall  him  by  the  victory  of  those  which 
he  detests.  Having  chosen  his  party,  he  is  told  that 
he  must  choose  between  the  position  of  a  faithful 
slave  or  a  traitor. 

There  is,  however,  something  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.     The  party  system  often  gives  an  increased 
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value  to  the  individual.  If  parties  are  equally 
balanced,  it  is  the  few  independent  voters  who  turn 
the  scale,  and  this  fact  attaches  an  importance  to  their 
judgment  which  may  be  far  beyond  its  intrinsic 
worth.  Both  parties  try  to  court  these  men  ;  it  is  to 
their  wishes  that  concessions  are  freely  made.  The 
obedient  sheep  on  either  side  follow  where  they  may 
be  led,  but  the  sturdy  few  dictate  policies.  Here  lies 
their  great  opportunity.  If  they  maintain  a  high 
standard,  and  refuse  to  consent  to  immoral  methods 
and  projects,  they  force  the  party  leaders  who  are 
bidding  for  their  votes  to  keep  their  own  standards 
high.  Merely  as  individuals  they  might  be  disre- 
garded; but  as  independent  voters  whose  support 
must  be  secured,  their  character  and  judgment  have 
an  exaggerated  influence  on  the  tone  of  public  life. 

There  is  a  more  subtle  attack  on  the  importance  of 
the  individual  made  from  the  side  of  psychology. 
Long  ago  it  was  observed  that  men  were  influenced 
by  forces  which  they  imperfectly  understood  and 
were  unable  to  rule.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  the 
master  even  of  those  who  think  they  guide  it,  and  it 
leads  them  by  unexpected  paths  to  ends  of  which 
they  never  dreamed.  As  Carlyle  tells  us  in  his 
French  Revolution,  *'  No  party,  no  leader,  really  knew 
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the  goal  of  the  movement."  Some  of  the  most 
picturesque  effects  in  all  his  writings  are  those  in 
which  he  loves  to  describe  how  even  intellectual 
leaders  in  the  very  hour  of  their  fancied  enlighten- 
ment are  being  precipitated  towards  ends  they  wot 
not  of.  Was  it  not  so  with  the  French  salons  before 
the  Revolution,  in  love  with  new  ideas,  and  all  un- 
conscious of  the  blood- boltered  Nemesis  that  was 
lying  in  ambush  for  them  ?  Was  it  not  so  with  the 
revolutionary  leaders,  filled  with  the  latest  lights  of 
Encyclopaedism,  and  so  soon  to  be  devoured  by  the 
spectre  of  Anarchy  which  they  had  themselves  un- 
chained ?  Was  it  not  so  with  the  French  noblesse, 
who  scoffed  at  the  theories  of  "  The  Social  Contract," 
and  whose  "skins  were  used  to  bind  the  second 
edition  of  that  work"?  (MacCunn,  Sioo  Radical 
Thinkers,  p.  150).  Take  any  great  movement  in 
history :  the  Renaissance ;  the  Reformation  ;  modern 
Socialism.  It  represents  ideas  and  forces  which  none 
of  those  involved  can  express  or  understand,  much 
less  control.  We  may  read  all  the  leaders  say  about 
their  aims,  and  hopes,  and  efforts,  and  yet  we  recog- 
nise the  operation  of  a  force  which  is  independent  of 
these  efforts,  not  always  in  harmony  with  these 
aspirations,  but  irresistible  in  its  onward  sweep. 
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In  our  days  this  doctrine  of  an  unknown  force  and 
its  power  in  the  great  tides  of  human  history  becomes 
alUed  to  the  more  definite  doctrine  of  the  unconscious 
or  the  sub-conscious  in  the  individual.  The  greater 
part  of  the  mind  is  said  to  be  in  an  unconscious  state. 
We  are  able  to  recognise  certain  mental  operations 
performed  in  a  state  of  consciousness.  The  waves 
of  psychic  life  rise  at  times  over  the  threshold ;  we 
can  notice  their  form  and  behaviour,  and  to  some 
extent  they  are  under  our  control;  but  they  come 
from  a  silent  sea  of  which  we  have  no  further 
knowledge.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  certain 
forms  of  unconscious  cerebration.  A  problem  has 
defied  us  for  days.  We  put  it  aside,  and  the  solution 
comes  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  It  has  been 
worked  out  in  the  depths  below  our  consciousness. 
A  name  or  a  date  that  we  have  striven  in  vain  to 
remember  is  recalled  a  few  days  later  without  effort. 
A  new  idea  or  a  new  arrangement  of  old  ideas  comes 
to  us  unsought  as  a  gift  from  the  unseen.  These 
are  familiar  facts,  and  they  are  supported  by  many 
others  known  to  psychologists,  and  leading  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  mind  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  mind  which 
belongs  to   us,  and  the   unknown  remainder  is   of 
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greater  importance  than  we  suppose.  Through  the 
unconscious  may  come  rehgious  or  poetic  inspiration, 
the  impulse  to  noble  deeds  or  thoughts,  or,  possibly, 
the  temptation  to  crimes  which  we  think  are  alien 
to  our  nature.  Through  the  unconscious  we  are 
brought  into  closer  contact  with  other  minds,  and  it 
may  be  with  the  universal  mind.  In  this  hidden 
sphere  the  forces  which  make  our  lives  are  ceaselessly 
at  work.  Memory  and  will  and  character  are  being 
fashioned  and  guided  in  the  unseen. 

Now,  whatever  we  may  think  of  these  speculations, 
they  are  likely  to  have  a  disturbing  effect.  They 
lead  us  to  revise  our  estimates  of  the  value  and 
responsibility  of  individuals.  Probably  a  fuller 
knowledge  will  restore  the  old  conception  both  of 
value  and  responsibility,  but  we  begin  to  think  less 
of  ourselves  and  of  our  importance  when  we  are 
confidently  assured  that  our  true  selves  are  below 
the  threshold  of  consciousness,  and  that  unknown 
factors  are  at  work  in  the  development  of  mind  and 
character. 

In  close  connection  with  the  foregoing  comes 
another  modern  attack  on  our  belief  in  our  own 
importance.  We  are  told  that  as  soon  as  we  become 
members  of  a   crowd,  or   of  a  group  animated   by 
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common  interests  or  a  common  purpose,  we  lose  the 
power  of  expressing  our  real  selves.  A  crowd  is 
subject  to  psychological  laws  of  its  own,  and  they 
differ  from  the  laws  regulating  individual  life.  A 
collective  mind  and  will  are  formed,  not  by  striking 
an  average,  but  by  a  chemical  combination  which 
produces  new  qualities. 

On  the  intellectual  side,  the  member  of  a  crowd  at 
once  divests  himself  of  his  distinctive  characteristics. 
He  may  be  cultured,  intelligent,  reasonable,  but  he 
falls  to  the  level  of  the  least  intelligent  of  his 
neighbours.  Le  Bon  puts  it  somewhat  strongly: — 
"  The  decisions  affecting  matters  of  general  interest 
come  to  by  men  of  distinction,  but  specialists  in 
different  walks  of  life,  are  not  sensibly  superior  to  the 
decisions  that  would  be  adopted  by  a  gathering  of 
imbeciles.  The  truth  is,  they  can  only  bring  to  bear 
in  common  on  the  work  in  hand  those  mediocre 
qualities  which  are  the  birthright  of  every  average 
individual.  In  crowds,  it  is  stupidity  and  not  mother- 
wit  that  is  accumulated"  {The  Crowd,  p.  32).  Then 
again,  to  a  crowd,  imagination  is  a  stronger  force  than 
argument.  It  will  be  taken  captive  by  the  prestige 
of  its  leaders,  by  a  telling  phrase,  by  a  popular  senti- 
ment, by  a  word-picture,  by  emphatic  declarations  and 
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reiterations.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  mob  at  Ephesus  shouted  for  two  hours, 
**  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  but  the  town-clerk 
must  have  been  a  popular  favourite  to  secure  even  a 
hearing  for  his  arguments.  On  the  moral  side,  the 
individual  loses  the  guidance  of  his  own  will  and 
character.  He  is  hypnotised  and  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  any  predominant  idea,  and  then  the  in- 
fluence of  contagion  multiplies  the  force  of  the  sugges- 
tion. He  may  rise  above  or  fall  below  himself.  He 
may  give  his  life  for  his  neighbour,  or,  with  equal 
readiness,  take  his  neighbour's  life.  He  may  rush 
impetuously  to  a  crusade  or  a  massacre.  But  what 
he  does  is  not  the  product  of  his  previous  training, 
nor  would  it  be  ratified  by  his  calmer  judgment. 

We  are  offered  a  somewhat  pitiful  picture  of  a  man 
throwing  aside  the  results  of  years  of  intellectual 
culture  and  moral  discipline,  reverting  to  primitive 
passions  and  instincts  which  he  can  obey,  but  cannot 
guide ;  and  our  distress  is  deepened  as  we  remember 
that  through  the  conditions  of  our  modern  life  we  are 
being  brought  into  closer  contact  with  increasing 
numbers  of  our  fellow-men.  We  cannot  help  being 
members  of  crowds,  whether  the  controlling  and 
unifying  purpose  be  political,  social,  or  economic,  and 
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we  must  be  exposed  to  this  mysterious  influence  of 
the  crowd,  which  is  said  to  be  beyond  our  powers  of 
resistance.  Truly  there  is  not  much  to  encourage  us 
in  the  belief  that  our  judgment  counts  for  anything 
in  the  national  life.  When  we  think  of  the  millions 
of  other  persons,  we  conclude  that  one  person  is  a 
negligible  quantity.  If  this  does  not  deter  us  from 
recording  our  vote,  we  are  told  that  we  are  bound  to 
vote  for  our  party,  even  though  we  may  disagree  with 
it  on  the  point  at  issue.  Then  we  are  dismayed  by 
the  reflection  that  our  vote  and  our  action  do  not 
represent  our  real  selves,  but  are  the  result  of  forces 
of  which  we  are  not  conscious,  and  of  suggestions 
which  we  should  resist  if  we  were  alone,  but  which 
control  us  when  we  are  in  union  with  our  neighbours. 
We  feel  the  truth  of  Emerson's  saying,  that  "  society 
is  everywhere  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  manhood  of 
its  members." 

But  we  are  warned  that  there  are  yet  worse  things 
in  store  for  us.  What  if  Socialism  were  completely 
established  ?  Would  this  mean  the  introduction  of  a 
social  despotism  which  would  stifle  conscience  and  be 
fatal  to  individual  liberty  ?  There  are  many  prophets 
who  proclaim  that  a  socialistic  regime  would  imply 
an  era  of  slavery.     Liberty  of  action  would  disappear. 
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Service  for  the  State  would  become  compulsory,  and, 
by   being   compulsory,  would   lose   all   moral  value. 
As  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to   the  State 
became  more  complete,  the  life  of  the  citizen  would 
become  a  series  of  compliances  with  public  demands 
which  he  could  not  resist.     Conscience  would  have 
no   scope  in    a    life    controlled    from   without,   and 
with   the   decay   of  conscience    all    that  gives   real 
value  to  the  individual  would  be  lost.     It  may  be 
admitted  at  once  that  Socialism,  whether  partial  or 
complete,  involves  certain  restrictions  on  individual 
liberty,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the   sum 
of  liberty  is  thereby  decreased.      A  father  can  no 
longer    put    his    child    to    death,    but,    though    his 
liberty  of  action  has  been  checked,  the  limitation  has 
increased   the  freedom   of  society.     No  modern  in- 
quisition can  use  the  torture-chamber,  but  this  limita- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  liberty  has  made  the  world  more 
free.     The  owner  of  a  fast  horse  or  motor  car  is  not 
permitted  to  drive  at  speed  in  a  crowded  street,  but 
the  mass  of  the  people  have  the  opportunity  to  spend 
more  time  on  their  business  and  less  on  providing  for 
their  safety.     Numberless   instances  may  be  quoted 
showing  that  the  restriction  of  liberty  in  certain  cases 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  lessening  of  liberty  on 
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the  whole.  The  real  object  of  such  restrictions  is  to 
prevent  some  men  doing  what  is  pernicious  to  society, 
so  that  others  may  have  more  opportunity  to  do  what 
is  useful.  On  the  whole,  this  object  is  being  attained. 
The  life  of  the  civilised  man  is  hemmed  in  by  a 
network  of  restrictions,  and  yet  he  is  infinitely  more 
free  to  live  and  act  in  a  useful  way  than  were  his 
ancestors,  who  had  no  fear  of  by-laws  before  their 
eyes.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  under 
Socialism  this  process  of  curtailing  harmful  freedom 
and  increasing  the  liberty  of  useful  action  will  be 
reversed.  Mistakes  will  still  be  made ;  legislation  will 
not  produce  exactly  the  results  at  which  it  aimed. 
In  unexpected  quarters,  new  rules  will  press  with 
unforeseen  severity.  But  why  should  we  assume  that 
our  successors  are  to  be  less  honest  and  less  sensible 
than  ourselves?  Their  legislation  will  aim  at  the 
general  well-being  with  the  same  sincerity  of  purpose 
as  our  own.  They  will  fall  into  error  just  as  we  do, 
but  they  will  show  as  much  readiness  to  profit  by 
experience  and  to  correct  mistakes  as  we  can  display. 
But  in  Socialism  there  does  lurk  a  danger  of  another 
kind.  There  would  be  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  value 
of  the  individual,  not  because  he  would  be  under 
greater  pressure  of  compulsion,  and  therefore  less  free 
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to  control  his  life,  but  because  the  compulsion  would 
come  from  one  power  instead  of  many. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  ordinary  man,  though 
nominally  free,  is  swayed   by  a  variety  of  impulses 
which  practically  imply  compulsion.     In  theory,  the 
worker  is  free  to  choose  his  work,  and  to  work  when 
and  where  he  likes.     He  can  be  idle  or  industrious, 
work  under  this  master  or  that.     He  can  roam  through 
the  world  and  let  his  wishes  be  his  law.     In  reality  l 
this  freedom  is  illusory.     The  fear  of  starvation  pre- 
vents  him  from   being  idle.     The  want  of  money 
hinders   him   from   moving  to   another  town.     The 
difficulty  of  getting  employment  leads  him  to  take   1 
the  first  position  offisred,  and  to  keep  it  even  though    \ 
it  be  uncongenial.     The  same  cause  impels  him  to  do     / 
what  his  employer  may  dictate,  however  much  against    / 
the  grain.     Behind  these,  there   are   other  indirect  / 
compulsions.     The  wage  system  is  too  fixed  and  rigid  i 
for  him  to  escape  from  it.     Fashion  and  custom  are  / 
too  imperious  for  their  dictates  to  be  defied.     The  / 
chance  of  making  a  fortune  is  so  alluring  that  inclina-  ' 
tion,  and  sometimes  character,  yield  before  its  persua- 
sions.    Although  our  social  system  professes  to  leave 
us  free,  the  social  forces  in  operation  limit  our  free- 
dom on  every  side.     But  the  point  to  be  noticed  is, 
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that  these  forces  are  varied  in  their  nature  and  their 
origin.  Sometimes  we  groan  under  the  demands  of 
a  system ;  sometimes  under  those  of  an  employer ; 
sometimes  we  suffer  from  the  rule  of  authority  ;  some- 
times from  the  habits  of  a  group  of  consumers  ;  some- 
times from  the  fear  of  poverty  or  the  hope  of  riches. 
The  pressure  comes  from  different  quarters. 

Now,  we  need  not  suppose  that  under  Socialism  the 
burden  on  the  individual  would  be  greater.  The 
avowed  object  of  the  new  scheme  is  to  relieve  this 
strangling,  crushing  pressure  which  lowers  hope  and 
energy  and  ruins  life ;  and  if  it  were  successfully 
established,  each  member  of  the  State  would  have  a 
lighter  load  to  bear.  But  though  the  pressure  would 
be  less,  it  would  come  almost  entirely  from  one  direc- 
tion. It  would  always  be  connected  with  the  authority 
of  the  State.  The  decision  as  to  where  and  how  we 
should  work  would  come  from  the  State.  The  reward 
for  our  work  would  be  fixed  by  the  State.  The 
tyranny  of  fashion  would  be  largely  replaced  by  the 
verdict  of  committees  to  supervise  production,  ap- 
pointed by  the  State.  The  possibilities  of  starvation 
or  of  comparative  wealth  would  depend  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  State.  Thus  the  citizen,  who  is  now 
ruled  by  many  tyrannical  powers,  would  find  himself 
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the  subject  of  one  sovereign.  The  ruler  would  be 
less  tyrannical,  but  more  powerful.  The  citizen 
would  be  a  part  of  the  State,  and  so  have  a  voice  in 
the  control  of  his  own  life,  but  he  would  be  a  very 
minute  part,  and  have  but  little  influence.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  as  the  State  exercises  more  and 
more  of  its  controlling  power,  and  increases  the  area 
of  life  over  which  this  power  is  felt,  each  member 
will  realise  more  acutely  than  ever  his  own  relative 
insignificance. 

The  tide  of  modern  life  is  thus  setting  strongly 
against  the  individual  and  in  favour  of  society  ;  and 
although,  in  the  case  of  most  men,  to  gain  a  conviction 
of  their  own  unimportance  might  seem  a  salutary 
process,  yet  there  are  grave  social  dangers  involved. 
In  the  first  place,  the  society  may  misuse  its  strength. 
The  possession  of  power  is  always  a  temptation  to 
tyranny,  and  the  temptation  is  stronger  for  a  majority 
than  for  a  single  ruler.  The  history  of  persecution 
in  the  past,  whether  religious,  or  political,  or  social,  is 
sufficient  illustration.  Even  in  these  days  of  tolerance, 
when  we  suppose  the  battle  for  liberty  has  been 
fought  and  won,  there  are  disquieting  symptoms. 
If  we  are  convinced  that  this  is  the  age  of  freedom, 

we  might  test  our  conviction  by  sharing  in  a  caucus 
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in  politics,  and  trying  to  reserve  the  right  of  private 
judgment.     Or  we  might  become  members  of  the 
Employers'  Federation,  or  of  the  Trades  Hall  Council, 
and  exercise  our  undoubted  right  to  think  and  act 
for  ourselves.     Or  we  might  publish  a  searching  but 
adverse  criticism  of  the  spirit  and  habits  of  the  com- 
munity, and  then  wait  for  the  gratitude  due  to  the 
faithful  friend.     Or   we   might   take   the   unpopular 
side   at   a   public   meeting,  and  afterwards   consider 
whether  the  principles  of  liberty  were  as  widely  held 
or  as  firmly  rooted  as  we  had  hoped.     In  these  days, 
as  in  the  past,  there  is  a  persistent  temptation  for 
majorities  to  abuse   their  power  and  to  become  in- 
tolerant ;  and  to  yield  to  this  temptation  must  mean 
social  disaster. 

The  character  of  a  tyrant  becomes  corrupted  by 
his  misuse  of  power ;  and  though  the  tyrant  be  many- 
headed,  the  effect  on  character  will  be  the  same. 
Humility,  sympathy,  the  sense  of  justice,  are  easily 
driven  from  the  heart  of  the  sovereign  people,  and 
there  is  not  even  the  fear  of  tyrannicide  to  teach  it 
clemency. 

In  other  ways,  the  intolerance  of  a  majority  is 
ruinous  to  the  best  life  of  a  State.  In  his  classical 
work   on  Liberty,   John    Stuart    Mill    has    pointed 
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out  the  evils  that  accompany  the  repression  of  indi- 
viduality. Every  one  should  live  out  his  own  life, 
partly  for  his  own  sake,  partly  for  the  sake  of  society. 
For  his  own  sake,  because  the  man  who  chooses  his 
own  plan  of  life  must  use  not  only  "the  ape-like 
faculty  of  imitation,"  but  all  his  faculties  ;  and  by  the 
use  of  his  faculties  he  develops  them  to  the  uttermost, 
and  so  makes  the  best  of  himself.  Nor  is  it  only  for 
his  own  sake  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  choose  for 
himself  If  the  national  life  is  to  be  preserved  from 
stagnation,  if  it  is  to  become  "  rich,  diversified,  ani- 
mating," it  must  give  scope  to  originality.  The  man 
of  genius  has  his  special  gift  to  contribute  to  his 
fellows,  but  if  no  allowance  is  made  for  his  eccen- 
tricity, if  he  is  compressed  into  the  customary  mould, 
his  genius  fails  to  find  expression  and  the  nation  is 
the  poorer.  Even  with  less  striking  personalities, 
freedom  of  development  is  essential.  The  fullest  life 
of  the  nation  and  the  capacity  for  progress  cannot  be 
preserved  if  there  is  no  variety  of  environment,  in 
which  a  healthy  variety  of  minds  and  characters  may 
be  nurtured.  If  custom  or  public  opinion  steadily 
represses  individuality,  the  fate  of  the  unchanging 
East  will  fall  upon  the  Western  nations. 
Here,   then,   is   one    of    the    perils    of    our    day. 
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Majorities  may  become  more  intolerant  and  more 
t5a'annical,  and  so  not  only  harden  their  own  hearts, 
but  repress  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  life  of  the 
State.  The  tendency  of  prosperous  democracies  to 
conceit  and  self-sufficiency  makes  the  danger  greater. 
The  majority  in  every  community  is  composed  of 
men  who  are  mediocre  in  ability  and  character,  and 
they  are  likely  to  be  so  well  satisfied  with  their 
mediocrity  and  its  results  that  they  resent  any 
striking  superiority.  Conduct  wiser  than  their  own, 
principles  higher,  insight  more  profound,  thoughts 
which  they  cannot  follow,  form  a  silent  but  irritating 
reproach,  and  public  opinion  makes  its  protest  by 
frowns  or  jeers.  In  spite  of  Grote's  defence,  the 
ostracism  of  Aristides  remains  a  warning  for  all  time. 

The  main  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  the  sturdy 
independence  of  the  citizen,  who  claims  for  himself, 
and  will  therefore  be  more  ready  to  allow  to  others, 
the  right  to  speak  and  act  as  conscience  may  decide. 
Mill  tells  us  that  the  chief  danger  of  the  time  is  that 
so  few  dare  to  be  eccentric.  Perhaps  his  statement 
is  defective.  In  itself  eccentricity  is  of  no  value.  It 
would  be  more  true  to  say  that  the  chief  danger  of 
the  time  is  that  so  few  dare  to  be  independent. 

For   this   represents  the  form  in  which  the  true 
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manhood  of  the  future  will  show  itself.  In  earlier 
days,  courage  was  tested  in  the  struggle  with  nature, 
on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  endurance  of  physical 
pain ;  and  we  still  need  men  who  can  face  hunger, 
and  torture,  and  death  without  flinching.  To-day  we 
are  beginning  to  see  that  heroism  has  still  harder 
conflicts  before  it,  and  the  field  where  it  will  be  tested 
is  the  market-place,  the  committee-room,  and  the 
public  meeting.  The  man  who  follows  the  crowd  to 
do  evil,  the  man  who  agrees  to  the  resolution  of  a 
committee  because  his  scruples  might  seem  fantastic, 
the  politician  who  always  keeps  his  ear  to  the  ground, 
the  citizen  who  can  be  trusted  to  take  the  popular 
side,  these  are  the  cowards  and  traitors  of  the  new 
era.  The  strong  man  of  the  future  is  he  who  can  say 
the  right  and  do  the  right  in  defiance  of  majorities, 
and  evil  custom,  and  public  opinion.  The  right  of 
the  majority  to  decide  on  a  course  of  action  does  not 
prove  that  the  majority  is  right  in  its  decision.  At 
first,  probably,  it  is  wrong ;  and  it  can  only  be  brought 
to  the  side  of  what  is  right  by  the  faithful  opposition 
of  the  minority.  This  is  the  burden  that  Democracy 
lays  upon  us.  The  destinies  of  the  nation  are  entrusted 
to  the  whole  people.  Each  man  has  his  part  to  play, 
but  it  must  be  a  brave  and  honest  part.     Each  must 
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contribute  his  best,  that  is,  his  true  self,  to  the  nation's 
Hfe,  and  to  do  this  he  must  have  no  fear  of  the  face 
of  man.  He  may  fail  to  convince,  he  may  be  out- 
voted, hooted  down  ;  but,  even  so,  his  deed  and  word 
survive  and  help  to  save  the  race.  He  will  adopt  the 
spirit  of  Washington's  words  at  the  opening  of  the 
Federal  Convention :  "It  is  too  probable  that  no 
plan  we  propose  will  be  adopted.  Perhaps  another 
dreadful  conflict  is  to  be  sustained.  If,  to  please  the 
people,  we  offer  what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how 
can  we  afterwards  defend  our  work  ?  Let  us  raise  a 
standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair. 
The  event  is  in  the  hands  of  God." 

"  Superb  moral  courage  is  the  crying  need  of  a 
democracy."  But  this  independence,  this  moral 
courage,  will  not  be  shown  by  the  man  who  doubts 
the  importance  of  his  life  and  the  value  of  his  judg- 
ment. Tell  him  the  State  is  supreme,  and  the  in- 
dividual counts  for  nothing;  that  the  great  process 
of  evolution  aims  only  at  the  future  perfection  of  the 
race,  and  that,  in  itself,  the  single  life  is  valueless ; 
that  he  is  the  sport  of  irresistible  forces,  and  that, 
when  he  mingles  with  his  fellows,  he  cannot  help 
surrendering  his  distinctive  gifts  and  falling  to  the 
level  of  the  average ;  impress  upon  him  the  fact  that 
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he  is  insignificant  and  unimportant,  and  you  are  not 
likely  to  get  strenuous  effort  or  a  hero's  independence. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  teaching,  more  true 
and  more  fruitful.  Lay  greater  emphasis  on  each 
man's  relation  to  God.  This  great  force  which  stands 
behind  our  life  and  moulds  it  and  directs  it ;  which 
sometimes  remains  unknown,  felt  but  not  understood  ; 
which  wells  up  at  times  into  consciousness  from  some 
hidden  reservoir  of  energy — what  is  it,  after  all  ? 

A  fire  mist  and  a  planet, 

A  crystal  and  a  cell, 
A  jelly-fish  and  a  saurian, 

And  caves  where  the  cavemen  dwell. 
Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty, 

And  a  face  turned  from  the  clod — 
Some  call  it  Evolution, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

A  haze  on  the  far  horizon. 

The  infinite,  tender  sky, 
The  ripe,  rich  tints  of  the  cornfields. 

And  the  wild  geese  sailing  high. 
And  all  over  upland  and  lowland. 

The  charm  of  the  golden  rod — 
Some  of  us  call  it  Autumn, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

Like  the  tide  on  a  crescent  sea-beach, 
When  the  moon  is  new  and  thin. 

Into  our  hearts  high  yearnings 
Come  welling  and  surging  in — 
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Come  from  the  mystic  ocean, 

Whose  rim  no  foot  has  trod — 
Some  of  us  call  it  Longing, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

A  picket  frozen  on  duty, 

A  mother  starved  for  her  brood, 
Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock, 

And  Jesus  on  the  rood ; 
The  million  who,  humble  and  nameless, 

The  straight,  hard  pathway  trod — 
Some  call  it  Consecration, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

By  what  name,  then,  shall  we  call  this  spiritual 
force  which  is  behind  and  through  all  nature  ?  Call 
it  God,  and  the  meaning  and  potency  of  human  life 
become  transfigured.  Each  man  becomes  a  channel 
of  the  divine,  a  partial  expression  of  the  universal 
Word.  The  thoughts  and  impulses  which  come  to 
him  from  the  unknown  are  God's  inspiration.  The 
social  ideals  that  beckon  him  onwards,  the  institutions 
that  he  founds  and  improves,  are  the  work  of  that 
spiritual  force  which  moulds  secular  affairs.  So  each 
man  comes  to  recognise  himself  as  an  instrument 
or  agent  through  whom  God's  will  is  to  be  done. 
With  this  faith  he  can  face  all  the  modern  tendencies 
to  weak-kneed  compliance.  His  single  life  may 
seem  of  trifling  importance  compared  with  the  vast 
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numbers  of  his  fellow-men  ;  but  his  life  is  part  of  the 
divine  life,  and  is  therefore  of  infinite  value  in  itself, 
and  demands  respect  from  the  most  overwhelming 
majority.  The  future  of  the  race  may  seem  to  be 
the  goal  of  evolution,  but  it  is  also  God's  purpose  that 
the  individual  should  be  brought  to  perfection.  He 
may  know  himself  to  be  in  the  grip  of  irresistible 
force,  but  that  force  is  God,  who  wishes  to  use  him. 
He  may  feel  the  influence  of  the  crowd,  but  he  can 
struggle  against  it  in  the  strength  of  a  divine  inspira- 
tion. He  can  be  independent  of  earth,  just  because 
he  is  dependent  on  heaven.  If  he  gives  way  through 
fear  of  human  tyranny  or  love  of  human  praise,  he  is 
traitor  to  the  Supreme  power. 

Our  social  life  can  only  be  healthy  when  majorities 
learn  to  be  tolerant,  and  minorities  learn  to  be  in- 
dependent. But  tolerance  and  independence  alike 
spring  from  the  belief  that  each  man  is  a  son  of  God, 
with  a  paramount  obligation  imposed  upon  him, 
which  none  of  his  brethren  have  a  right  to  gainsay — 
the  obligation  of  doing  what  conscience  bids  him,  and 
of  uttering  fearlessly  the  highest  truth  he  sees. 


Ill 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Acts  xx.  35  :  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions  which  raged  round 
the  earlier  extensions  of  the  franchise,  many  remark- 
able predictions  were  made.  Some  spoke  of  the 
golden  age  ;  some  of  anarchy  and  ruin.  But  no  one 
ventured  on  the  prophecy  that  amongst  the  laws 
proposed  by  Democracy  would  be  one  compelling 
citizens  to  vote  at  elections.  To  the  leaders  of  reform 
it  would  have  seemed  incredible  that  hardly-won 
privileges  should  be  soon  despised,  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  should  show  so  little  interest 
in  their  rulers  or  their  laws.  And  those  who  spoke 
warmly  and  strongly  on  the  fitness  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves  would  have  been  surprised  to  find 
such  a  glaring  neglect  of  the  first  principles  of  pubUc 
duty.  Yet  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  one  of  the 
pressing   dangers   of    democratic   states  lies   in  the 
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unwillingness  of  the  citizens  to  discharge  the  simple 
duties  connected  with  their  privileges.  In  America, 
Mr  Bryce  tells  us,  the  best  life  and  energy  of  the 
nation  flow  habitually  apart  from  politics.  In 
Australia  there  is  a  growing  disinclination  amongst 
the  best  men  to  become  candidates  for  parliament, 
or  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  organisation  of  elec- 
tions. As  regards  voting,  it  is  difficult,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  bring  electors  to  the  poll ;  and  even 
in  times  of  moral  or  political  crisis,  when  a  strong 
appeal  is  made  to  every  public-spirited  citizen,  the 
number  that  refuses  to  vote  remains  disgracefully 
large.  Barely  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  average  may  be 
counted  upon  to  do  their  duty.  Probably  in  muni- 
cipal elections  the  average  is  even  less. 

For  this  aversion  from  public  life  and  service  there 
are  many  reasons.  For  one  thing,  the  ordinary 
business  of  life  is  becoming  daily  more  complex  and 
claims  more  attention.  There  are  not  many  who 
can  be  content  to  follow  a  simple  routine.  New 
developments,  new  discoveries,  new  methods,  changes 
in  the  markets — all  these  have  to  be  understood  and 
reckoned  with  if  the  employer  or  worker  is  not  to 
find  himself  distanced  by  a  more  alert  competitor; 
and  the  necessary  study  of  the  conditions  of  industry 
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means  a  tax  on  time  and  energy.  Then,  again,  life 
outside  working  hours  is  becoming  more  interesting. 
Education  has  unlocked  the  gates  of  knowledge. 
Newspapers  and  cheap  books  have  brought  to  every 
class  some  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  past,  the  events  and  discoveries  of  the  present, 
the  dreams  and  hopes  of  a  future  age.  The  passion 
for  amusement  is  universal ;  and  while  fully  recognis- 
ing the  value  to  life  of  recreation,  or,  to  go  further, 
while  acknowledging  the  absolute  necessity  of  re- 
creation for  a  fully  developed  life,  we  must  confess 
that  amusement  takes  too  prominent  a  place  in  our 
scheme  of  living.  The  ordinary  man  has,  for  these 
reasons,  more  to  do  and  more  to  think  about  than 
was  the  case  in  the  past,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  is  less  willing  to  devote  his  powers  to  matters 
which  do  not  always  seem  to  have  direct  bearing  on 
his  life. 

As  a  second  cause  of  neglect  might  be  mentioned 
the  indifference  which  comes  from  prosperity  and 
success.  The  men  who  have  much  to  gain  by  legisla- 
tion show  an  enthusiasm  which  tends  to  disappear 
when  their  own  success  leaves  them  free  for  unselfish 
action. 

Too  often  the  reason  is  found  in  laziness  or  hope- 
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lessness.  Mr  Bryce  tells  us  that  the  American 
business  man  finds  it  "less  trouble  to  put  up  with 
impure  officials,  costly  city  governments,  a  jobbing 
State  legislation,  an  inferior  sort  of  congressman,  than 
to  sacrifice  his  own  business  in  the  effort  to  set  things 
right."  It  is  less  trouble  to  do  nothing,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  anything  which  might  be  done 
would  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things.  The 
forces  of  custom,  inertia,  and  selfishness  form  too 
strong  a  barrier  to  reform,  and  so  the  citizen  retires 
to  the  care  of  his  own  private  interests. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  obstacle  to  public  action  lies 
in  sensitiveness.  To  enter  public  life,  though  with 
the  best  of  motives  and  the  cleanest  of  records,  is 
to  be  exposed  to  criticism  and  slander;  the  most 
honourable  actions  will  be  misrepresented.  The 
meanest  motives  will  be  alleged ;  and  many  a  man 
who  might  be  ready  to  give  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  shrinks  from  risking  his  good  name. 

But  whatever  the  excuses,  the  fact  remains  that 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  members  of  a  democratic 
State  take  no  active  part  in  political  or  municipal 
life.  When  Kossuth  visited  the  United  States,  he 
uttered  this  warning  :  "  If  shipwreck  ever  befall  your 
country,   the  rock   upon  which  it  will  split  will  be 
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your  devotion  to  your  private  interests  at  the  expense 
of  your  duty  to  the  State." 

Some  of  the  results  of  this  neglect  of  public  service 
are  obvious  enough.  It  gives  undue  preponderance 
to  the  self-seeking  and  the  vicious.  It  implies 
acquiescence  in  corruption.  It  is  a  more  dangerous 
enemy  to  reform  than  the  most  active  opposition 
could  ever  be.  Your  true  reformer  exults  in  battle, 
and  is  ready  to  fight  any  declared  enemy  to  the  last 
gasp.  But  the  heart  is  taken  out  of  him  as  he  con- 
templates the  vast  host  who  ought  to  be  fighting  on 
his  side,  but  have  not  energy  enough  to  take  their 
place  in  the  ranks,  or  interest  enough  even  to  give 
him  a  cheer  as  he  goes  to  the  front.  "  We  are 
afflicted  with  the  bad  citizenship  of  good  men.  We 
expect  bad  men  to  be  bad  citizens ;  but  when  good 
men  are  bad  citizens,  public  interests  go  to  the  bad 
with  a  rush." 

But  the  most  serious  result  of  the  neglect  of  civic 
duties  is  found  in  the  effect  upon  the  character  of 
the  citizen.  He  loses  the  chance  of  being  educated, 
for  the  true  education  of  a  citizen  can  only  come 
from  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen./  On 
this  point  there  is  a  curious  contrast  between  the 
teaching  of  Carlyle   and  John   Stuart   Mill.      Both 
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said  hard  things  about  the  ordinary  man.  Carlyle 
speaks  of  "  the  innumerable  foolish  "  ;  "  twenty-nine 
millions,  mostly  fools " ;  ''  the  able  men  are  the 
diamond  grains  amongst  the  general  mass  of  sand." 
"  The  mass  of  men  consulted  at  hustings,  upon 
any  high  matter  whatsoever,  is  as  ugly  an  exhibition 
of  human  stupidity  as  this  world  sees."  "Your 
lordship,  there  are  fools,  cowards,  knaves  and 
gluttonous  traitors,  true  only  to  their  own  appetite, 
in  immense  majority  in  every  rank  of  life." 

Nor  was  Mill  more  complimentary.  He  describes 
the  majority  as  an  uncultivated  herd.  He  tells  us 
that  the  lower  classes  are  mostly  habitual  liars.  He 
declares  that  "  we  look  in  vain  amongst  the  working 
classes  in  general  for  the  just  pride  which  will  choose 
to  give  good  work  for  good  wages  ;  for  the  most  part 
their  sole  endeavour  is  to  receive  as  much  and  to 
return  as  little  in  the  shape  of  service  as  possible." 
He  has  not  the  slightest  confidence  in  their  ability, 
at  present,  to  take  their  part  in  the  work  of  govern- 
ment. But  the  radical  difference  between  these  two 
writers  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mill  had  confidence  in 
the  improvement  of  the  citizen,  whereas  Carlyle  had 
none.  Listen  to  Carlyle's  despondent  wail  in  his 
Latter- Day   Pamphlets :    "  My   fi:-iends,   I    grieve  to 
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remind  you,  but  it  is  eternally  the  fact;  whom 
Heaven  has  made  a  slave,  no  parliament  of  men  nor 
power  that  exists  on  Earth  can  render  free.  No  ;  he 
is  chained  by  fetters  which  parliaments  with  their 
millions  cannot  reach.  You  can  label  him  free  ;  yes, 
and  it  is  but  labelling  him  a  solecism — bidding  him 
to  be  the  parent  of  solecisms  wheresoever  he  goes. 
You  can  give  him  pumpkins,  houses  of  ten-pound 
rent,  houses  of  ten  -  thousand  -  pound  ;  the  bigger 
candle  you  light  within  the  slave  image  of  him,  it 
will  but  show  his  slave  features  on  the  larger  and 
more  hideous  scale.  Heroism,  manful  wisdom  is  not 
his ;  many  things  you  can  give  him,  but  that  thing 
never.  Him  the  Supreme  Powers  marked  in  the 
making  of  him,  slave ;  appointed  him,  at  his  and 
our  peril,  not  to  command  but  to  obey,  in  this 
world." 

But  Mill  believed  in  the  possibilities  of  education. 
It  was  the  sole  remedy  and  the  sufficient  remedy  for 
present  imperfection.  And  on  this  point  the  hopes 
of  Mill  are  reinforced  by  the  deeper  philosophy  of 
T.  H.  Green.  He,  too,  could  see  clearly  and  could 
talk  plainly  about  the  faults  of  the  average  man. 
But  he  saw  in  every  man  a  potential  citizen.  There 
was  that  in  him  that  might  be  educated.     Not  only 
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in  his  reason,  but  in  his  feelings  and  desires  there 
was  the  making  of  a  free  man — that  is,  one  who 
could  contribute  freely  to  the  common  good. 

What,  then,  is  the  education  that  comes  through 
public  service  ?  Partly,  the  practical  training  which 
Mill  seems  to  have  had  chiefly  in  mind.  The  gain- 
ing of  the  power  to  organise,  to  conduct  affairs, 
to  lead  and  to  be  led  ;  the  development  of  common- 
sense  and  of  the  sense  of  proportion ;  the  capacity 
for  knowing  what  ideas  are  practicable  and  what  are 
mere  idle  dreams ;  the  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  of  how  to  deal  with  it — all  this  is  of  the  highest 
practical  value ;  and  a  nation  which  has  gained  this 
education  is  fit  to  govern  itself,  and  to  deal  wisely 
with  other  nations.  But  public  service  involves  a 
deeper  training  of  character.  Self-control  is  forced 
upon  the  man  who  tries  to  persuade  or  help  his 
fellow-men.  He  gains  the  true  measure  of  his 
powers  as  he  attacks  some  ancient  prejudice  or  vested 
interest.  He  learns  humility,  as  he  realises  that 
his  original  ideas  are  unconscious  plagiarisms,  or 
that  his  favourite  theories  have  been  proved  folly  by 
experience.  He  learns  sympathy,  as  he  works  with 
men  of   different    classes   and   varied  natures.     He 

learns  unselfishness,  as  he  discovers  it  is  the  only  key 
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to  his  brothers'  hearts,  and  the  only  lever  by  which 
he  can  raise  their  lives.  He  understands  the  truth 
of  the  philosophy  of  life  that  Jeremy  Bentham 
taught  with  a  noble  inconsistency : — "  The  way  to  be 
comfortable  is  to  make  others  comfortable.  The 
way  to  make  others  comfortable  is  to  appear  to  love 
them.  The  way  to  appear  to  love  them  is  to  love 
them  in  reality."  (Quoted  by  MacCunn,  Six  Radical 
Thinkers,  p.  18.) 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  growing  certainty  of  truth 
that  comes  from  action.  Coleridge  tells  us  that  if 
we  want  to  restore  the  lustre  of  a  truth  which  has 
become  commonplace,  we  must  translate  it  into 
action ;  and  he  might  have  added  that  if  we  want  a 
truth  which  we  hold  feebly  to  take  hold  of  us  and 
grip  us  firmly,  we  must  translate  it  into  action.  In 
a  speech  made  some  years  ago,  Dr  Ingram,  then  head 
of  the  Oxford  House,  mentioned  that  he  was  once 
asked  if  he  thought  the  House  was  doing  much 
good  to  the  neighbourhood.  After  satisfying  the 
questioner  on  that  point,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he 
had  noticed  an  effect  even  more  remarkable  on  the 
members  of  the  institution.  Many  of  them  came 
from  Oxford  with  a  feeble  grasp  on  a  traditional 
religion.     After  some  months  of  work,  these  men 
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gained  a  real  and  living  faith  in  the  power  of 
Christianity.  They  had  heard  what  their  fathers 
had  told  them  and  only  half  believed,  but  now  they 
had  seen  with  their  own  eyes  what  their  religion  could 
do  in  the  transformation  of  character.  They  had 
watched  it  grappling  with  vice  and  weakness,  and 
they  knew,  with  a  certainty  that  no  argument  could 
shake,  that  a  divine  strength  and  life  were  at  work. 
This  principle  is  true  of  other  things  than  religion. 
If  a  man  wants  his  political  opinions,  and  his  belief  in 
human  nature,  and  his  theories  of  duty  and  service 
and  sacrifice  to  become  convictions  and  enthusiasms, 
he  must  translate  them  into  action.  No  doubt  the 
State  gains  much  when  her  citizens  unite  in  serving 
her.  But  it  is  the  citizen  who  gains  most  when  he 
serves.  He  reaps  his  reward  in  depth  of  character, 
in  certainty  of  conviction,  and  in  life,  with  all  its 
powers  of  faith  and  hope  and  love  exercised  to  the 
full. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  in  politics,  as  com- 
monly defined,  is  the  only  avenue  to  public  service. 
In  municipal  and  city  life  there  is  a  vast  field  of 
usefulness,  too  commonly  neglected.  The  tendency 
of  population  to  settle  in  cities  is  universal,  but  no- 
where is   it  more   marked  than  in  Australia.     The 
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application  of  machinery  to  agriculture  has  lessened 
the  amount  of  human  labour  needed  in  the  country. 
The  development  of  manufactures  has  made  it  desir- 
able for  large  bodies  of  men  to  crowd  together,  and 
improvements  in  methods  of  food  transport  have 
made  it  possible.  The  twentieth  century  will  almost 
certainly  be  the  age  of  great  cities,  and  their  govern- 
ment and  administration  will  strain  to  the  utmost  the 
wisdom  and  energy  of  the  people.  At  present  we 
find  utter  indifference  to  civic  duty.  The  idea  of  a 
corporate  life  is  almost  unknown.  Most  men  work 
in  one  part  of  a  city  and  live  in  another,  and  neglect 
their  duty  in  both.  The  only  motive  which  induces 
them  to  vote  at  municipal  elections  is  the  hope  of 
keeping  down  the  rates.  Yet  a  great  opportunity 
lies  before  them.  To  the  municipality  will  fall  the 
task  of  making  the  surroundings  of  life  wholesome 
and  beautiful.  It  will  be  able  to  make,  what  Jevons 
so  ardently  desired,  experiments  in  social  organisation. 
In  the  employment  of  labour,  in  the  use  of  money, 
in  the  supply  of  public  wants,  and  in  the  control  of 
vice,  it  can  try  on  a  small  scale  and  by  various 
methods  how  to  make  morality  a  factor  in  common 
life.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  schemes  of  the 
London   County   Council,   they  at   least   show    the 
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possibility  of  corporate  action  inspired  by  great  ideals  ; 
and  every  local  council  should  be  fired  with  a  similar 
ambition  to  make  its  district  an  object-lesson  in 
material  and  moral  progress. 

Then,  again,  there  is  directly  philanthropic  work, 
such  as  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  or  the  rescue  of 
children  from  hurtful  surroundings  by  personal  effort. 
In  the  case  of  the  few,  there  is  the  life  of  thought 
which  is  to  be  lived  for  the  sake  of  the  many ;  not 
that  the  thinker's  brain  is  to  be  stored  with  accumu- 
lated treasures  from  the  past  or  ideals  of  beauty  for 
the  future,  but  that  he  may  dispense  to  the  hungry 
souls  of  other  men  the  truths  and  hopes  that  have 
filled  his  own. 

Even  the  daily  work  by  which  a  citizen  provides 
for  his  own  needs  should  be  regarded  by  himself  and 
recognised  by  others  as  a  public  service.  Ruskin 
reminds  us  ;  **  Five  great  intellectual  professions  have 
hitherto  existed  in  every  civilised  nation.  The 
Soldier's  profession  is  to  defend  it.  The  Pastor's  to 
teach  it.  The  Physician's  to  keep  it  in  health.  The 
l^divfyexs  to  enforce  justice  m.  it.  The  Merchant's  to 
provide  for  it.  And  the  duty  of  all  these  men  is,  on 
due  occasion,  to  die  for  it."  Nor  does  he  stop  short 
at  the  Professions,  as  he  calls  them.     "A   labourer 
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serves  his  country  with  his  spade,  just  as  a  man  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  life  serves  it  with  sword,  pen,  or 
lancet."  The  principle  applies  to  all  life.  The  arti- 
san, the  wharf  labourer,  the  street  sweeper,  equally 
with  the  doctor  and  the  merchant,  has  his  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  the  common  good.  He  may  consider 
his  work  simply  as  a  means  of  making  a  living  for 
himself ;  and  if  so,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  he  will 
put  his  heart  and  conscience  into  it.  But  if  the  ideal 
is  recognised,  the  work  is  ennobled ;  ennobled  in  the 
eyes  of  society,  for  it  is  no  mere  self-seeking  exercise 
of  powers ;  and  ennobled  for  the  worker,  for  it 
becomes  his  gift  to  his  fellow-men,  and  it  must  be  his 
best.  We  have  always  had  men  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  defence  of  the  honour  and  freedom  of  their 
country.  Every  soldier  knows  that  his  primary  duty 
is  to  give  himself  when  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
army  or  the  State.  And  every  citizen  should  realise 
that  these  men  are  only  doing  in  one  way  the  duty 
which  is  his  to  do  in  another  way.  We  need 
"  intelligent  patriotism  "  as  the  inspiration  of  social 
life. 

It  is  through  the  discharge  of  social  duty  that  we 
shall  gain  the  solution  of  a  well-known  problem — 
How  can  the  interests  of  society  and  of  the  individual 
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be  reconciled?  The  old  solution  was  that  of  the 
Manchester  school.  Let  all  men  seek  their  own 
selfish  interests,  and  unconsciously  and  involuntarily 
they  will  be  doing  their  best  for  society.  The 
grasping  manufacturer  of  the  eighteenth  century  who 
exacted  the  last  hour  of  labour  from  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  the  trust  promoter  of  the  present  day  ;  the 
sweater ;  the  Stock  Exchange  gambler ;  the  ruler  of 
the  Congo  Company ;  the  artisan  who  is  disloyal  to 
his  fellows — all  seek  their  own  interests,  and  in  most 
cases  it  pays  them  to  do  so ;  yet  in  some  mysterious 
way  they  are  helping  on  the  perfection  of  society. 
The  doctrine  shows  a  touching  faith  in  the  Divine 
omnipotence,  which  is  evidently  able  to  bring  good 
out  of  evil,  and  to  transmute  individual  selfishness 
into  social  blessing ;  but  it  is  a  faith  not  justified  by 
experience.  Unlimited  selfish  competition  has  not 
proved  itself  to  be  the  best  scheme  of  life. 

Benjamin  Kidd  tells  us  the  problem  is  insoluble. 
The  interests  of  the  individual  not  only  have  been 
in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  social  organism; 
but  they  always  must  be  in  conflict.  They  are 
inherently  and  essentially  irreconcilable. 

Without  discussing  the  various  fallacies  that  may 
be  found  in  his  statement,  it  is  enough  to  point  out 
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that  the  word  "interests"  is  used  in  an  ambiguous 
sense.  What  interests  ?  material,  intellectual,  moral  ? 
Kidd  seems  to  assume  throughout  that  the  only- 
interests  worth  considering  are  material.  He  quotes 
from  Mallock :  "  How  many  workmen  of  the  present 
day  would  refuse  an  annuity  of  £200  a  year  on  the 
chance  that  by  doing  so  they  might  raise  the  rate 
of  wages  one  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  three  thousand 
years  ?  Do  any  of  us  deny  ourselves  a  single  scuttle 
of  coals  so  as  to  make  our  coalfields  last  for  one  more 
generation  ? "  But  do  the  rate  of  wages  and  the 
supply  of  coal  represent  the  only  interests  of  humanity? 
Whether  for  society  or  for  the  individual,  there  is  a 
higher  end  than  material  wealth.  The  true  interests 
of  the  individual  are  not  concerned  with  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  that  he  possesses,  or  with  comfort, 
or  even  with  happiness,  but  with  character;  and 
character  finds  its  highest  expression  in  a  readiness  to 
contribute  to  the  good  of  others.  Man  has  made 
the  most  of  himself  when  he  finds  himself  ready  to 
devote  himself  and  all  his  powers  for  the  general 
good.  He  has  gained  most  when  he  is  ready  to  give 
most.  This  truth  helps  us  to  understand  the  goal  of 
society.  In  its  first  stages,  evolution  had  as  its  aim 
the  production  of  man ;  in  the  evolution  of  society. 
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the  aim  is  the  production  of  a  perfect  society.  But 
a  perfect  society  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the 
perfection  of  its  members. 

The  goal  of  society,  then,  is  the  perfection  of  its 
members.  The  goal  of  the  individual  is  his  own 
perfection  ;  but  he  approximates  to  perfection  in  so 
far  as  he  gives  himself  for  the  good  of  his  fellow- 
members.  It  is  along  these  lines  that  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  interests  must  take  place.  If  society  and  the 
individual  aimed  at  gaining  material  wealth,  there 
might  be  conflict  in  securing  a  due  proportion.  But 
for  both  society  and  the  individual,  the  only  wealth  is 
life  and  character ;  and  the  hope  of  the  one  to  make 
the  best  of  his  own  character  cannot  be  in  persistent 
opposition  to  the  hope  of  the  other  to  make  the  best 
of  all  men. 


IV 
THE  DEMAND  FOR  EQUALITY 

Rom.  ii.  11:  "  There  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God." 

Many  will  have  read  of  the  historic  dinner-parties 
given  by  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  became  President 
of  the  United  States.  A  convinced  democrat  him- 
self, he  determined  to  express  his  principles  in  every 
detail,  and  therefore  abolished  all  the  rules  of 
precedence  which  had  hitherto  governed  state 
functions.  Every  guest  was  to  be  on  the  same  level. 
Men  and  women  of  the  highest  rank,  representatives 
of  the  great  empires  of  the  Old  World,  looking  for 
their  seats  of  honour,  found  themselves  mingled  in- 
discriminately with  envoys  from  petty  states  and 
with  respectable  American  citizens  who  made  honest 
livings  by  trade  or  farming,  but  possessed  no  long 
experience  of  the  conventions  of  cultured  social  life. 
Indignant  protests  were  met  by  a  reminder  that  all 
men  were  equal,  and  that  in  future  this  was  to  be  the 
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ruling  principle  of  society.  It  is  often  supposed  that 
the  democratic  demand  for  equality  will  result  in  the 
universal  adoption  of  some  such  system ;  that  it  will 
mean  the  loud-voiced  assertion  that  every  man  is  as 
good  as  his  master,  the  confusion  of  all  social  ranks, 
and  the  disappearance  of  all  claims  to  precedence ; 
and  it  is  feared  that  courtesy,  and  deference,  and 
gracious  manners  will  fade  as  forgotten  dreams. 

But  human  nature  blocks  the  way.  No  doubt  our 
present  social  distinctions  are  too  great.  Most  of 
them  involve  an  utterly  unchristian  separation 
between  classes.  Many  of  them  cannot  stand  the 
criticism  of  common-sense.  The  magic  red  cord  is 
threaded  in  and  out  amongst  our  citizens  on  no 
intelligible  principle ;  good  birth,  good  manners, 
culture,  character  are  found  side  by  side  with  the 
vulgarity  and  insolence  and  immoral  licence  of  the 
merely  wealthy.  But  although  our  existing  social 
differences  are  fantastic  and  immoral,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  all  such  distinctions  will  dis- 
appear; nor  would  it  be  well  for  us  if  they  did. 
There  must  always  remain  the  distinction  between 
the  few  who  are  capable  of  leading  and  the  many 
who  are  led,  between  the  energetic  and  the  lazy,  the 
cultured  and  the  boor,  the  strong  and  the  feeble,  the 
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hero  and  the  coward ;  and  in  any  organised  society, 
differences  in  character  must  find  expression  in  social 
rank.  The  only  change  will  be  that  deference  will 
be  paid  to  real  superiorities,  not  to  mere  accidental  or 
fictitious  claims. 

But,  underlying  this  early  American  experiment, 
there  is  a  true  principle.  All  men  are  equal,  said 
Jefferson  ;  therefore  let  us  express  this  equality.  The 
form  of  expression  adopted  was  external,  trivial, 
useless,  but  the  principle  remains. 

But  is  it  true  that  all  men  are  equal  ?  Two  minutes' 
reflection  would  seem  to  show  that  the  very  opposite 
is  the  case.  It  is  obvious  that  society  has  made  men 
unequal  in  position,  in  possessions,  in  reputation.  It 
is  equally  obvious  that  men  are  born  unequal.  There 
are  differences  in  bodily  strength,  in  mental  power,  in 
moral  characteristics  ;  differences  in  disposition,  tastes, 
and  aptitudes.  Then,  again,  men  have  made  them- 
selves unequal.  Some  have  increased  their  natural 
powers ;  others  have  allowed  them  to  rust  and  decay, 
until  even  that  which  they  had  is  taken  from  them. 
Surely  the  first  thing  that  strikes  an  observer,  as  he 
contemplates  humanity,  with  its  infinite  divisions  and 
varieties  and  degrees  of  development,  is  the  inequality 
of  men. 
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Yet,  in  spite  of  natural  inequalities,  emphasised 
and  made  permanent  by  our  social  system,  there  does 
remain  a  very  real  equality.  It  has  been  expressed 
thus :  "  The  central  concept  of  modern  ethics  is  the 
moral  personality  of  man.  This  implies  that  each 
individual  is  able  and  is  impelled  to  formulate  for 
himself  an  ideal  of  perfection,  towards  the  attainment 
of  which  he  is  conscious  of  an  obligation  to  strive. 
This  consciousness  of  obligation,  which  takes  the  form 
of  a  categorical  imperative  posited  by  his  own  reason, 
carries  with  it  the  logical  assumption,  first,  of  a 
freedom  of  the  will,  for  without  this  there  would  not 
be  even  the  capacity  to  obey  the  obligation  which  is 
felt ;  and,  secondly,  of  an  inherent  right  to  be  allowed 
to  realise  in  fact,  so  far  as  is  compatible  w4th  the 
reciprocal  rights  of  others,  those  conditions  of  life 
which  are  implied  in  the  ideal  of  personal  develop- 
ment which  each  forms  for  himself"  (Willoughby, 
Political  Theories  of  the  Ancient  World,  p.  205). 

The  essential  equality  of  men  is  thus  an  ethical 
equality.  It  is  based  on  the  sense  of  moral  obligation 
common  to  all  men — the  obligation  resting  on  each  to 
live  as  nearly  as  possible  in  conformity  with  his  ideal ; 
and  it  also  implies  a  right  to  an  opportunity  to 
realise  this  ideal  as  far  as  may  be.     Of  course,  as  life 
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goes  on,  inequalities  manifest  themselves ;  men  make 
themselves  morally  unequal  by  striving  with  unequal 
energy.  But  all  start  from  the  same  level ;  all  are 
equal  in  this  sense,  that  they  are  beings  with  a  moral 
obligation  to  live  the  best  life  they  know. 

Here,  again,  we  find  that  this  is  in  agreement  with 
Christian  teaching.  The  Christian  conception  of 
humanity  is  that  of  a  brotherhood,  in  which  all  are  on 
a  level.  All  belong  to  the  great  family  of  God,  and 
in  His  sight  there  are  no  essential  distinctions.  All 
have  a  moral  sense,  all  have  the  same  duty,  namely, 
to  obey  conscience  and  to  live  the  best  attainable 
life.  All  are  the  objects  of  equal  love  and  compas- 
sion. All  have  the  same  need  of  redemption,  the 
same  offer  of  salvation,  and  of  incorporation  into  the 
one  Christ.  All  bow  as  equals  before  the  Cross,  and 
shall  stand  as  equals  before  the  Great  White  Throne. 
For  all,  the  standard  of  judgment  is  the  same :  how 
far  have  they  obeyed  conscience  and  used  opportunity, 
and  been  faithful  to  the  truth  possessed?  In  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church  the  same  principle  is  visibly 
expressed.  All  are  on  a  level  as  they  enter  the  fold 
by  Holy  Baptism.  All  are  on  a  level  as  they  come 
to  receive  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  Holy 
Communion.     The    lesson    runs    through     all    the 
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teaching  and  practice  of  Christianity.  There  is  no 
respect  of  persons  with  God.  As  moral  beings,  all 
are  essentially  equal  in  His  sight. 

Now,  one  aim  of  Democracy  is  to  secure  the 
recognition  of  this  essential  equality  of  men.  In 
politics  the  victory  is  practically  won.  The  series  of 
struggles  by  which  successive  classes  gained  the 
franchise  has  now  ceased.  The  metics  and  the  plebs 
in  ancient  times;  the  smaller  landholders,  the 
burgesses,  the  common  people — all  have  striven  in 
turn,  and  now  it  is  an  accepted  principle  that  every 
man  has  an  equal  right  to  do  his  best  for  the  State, 
and  an  equal  right  for  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  State. 

In  the  administration  of  justice,  also,  equality  of 
consideration  is  now  attained,  at  least  in  theory. 
The  law  knows  no  distinction  between  rich  and  poor, 
between  the  holder  of  a  title  and  an  artisan  ;  though 
I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  this  equality  between 
rich  and  poor  is  still  largely  illusory.  A  rich  man 
and  a  poor  man  have  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  fine 
for  similar  offences.  This  seems  to  be  equality,  but 
to  the  one  it  means  a  week's  income,  to  the  other  a 
negligible  quantity.  Our  system  of  appeals  has  the 
same  defect.     The  rich  man  can  carry  the  case  from 
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court  to  court,  and  may  ruin  his  poorer  rival,  whatever 
be  the  final  verdict.  But  these  and  similar  blemishes 
are  accidental  and  will  be  removed  in  time.  The 
principle  is  now  accepted  that  in  the  State  and  before 
the  law  all  men  should  receive  equal  consideration. 

In  two  other  directions  the  principle  of  equality  is 
still  striving  to  find  expression.  As  we  have  just 
seen,  the  fact  that  all  men  are  under  moral  compulsion 
to  form  an  ideal  of  life  and  to  strive  towards  it,  im- 
plies the  right  to  an  opportunity  to  approximate 
towards  the  ideal.  Every  man  should  have  a  chance 
to  live  the  best  life  of  which  he  is  capable,  and 
Democracy  is  striving  to  give  every  man  a  chance. 

Not  indeed  that  this  is  peculiar  to  Democracy.  It 
is  one  of  the  necessary  aims  of  the  State,  however  it 
may  be  organised.  Monarchies  and  oligarchies  alike, 
if  they  are  aiming  at  anything  beyond  personal  or 
class  gratification,  must  aim  at  allowing  each  citizen 
to  make  the  best  of  himself.  Long  ago  Aristotle  said, 
"  A  city  is  a  community  of  equals  for  the  purpose  of 
enjoying  the  best  life  possible"  {Politics,  bk.  viii. 
c.  2) ;  or,  as  Dr  Rashdall  puts  it,  "  The  State  exists  to 
promote  the  good  life  of  its  citizens." 

The  first  aim,  then,  of  modern  Democracy  is  to 
secure  as  far  as  possible  equality  of  opportunity.     It 
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is  important  to  notice  that  this  does  not  mean  to  give 
every  man  the  same  opportunity.  This  gift  might 
be  desirable  if  all  men  had  similar  powers  and  similar 
aims.  But  we  must  deal  with  human  nature ;  and  as 
men  are,  with  infinitely  varied  desires  and  capacities, 
if  we  are  to  be  fair  to  them,  the  nature  of  the  oppor- 
tunity must  vary.  All  men  are  not  capable  of  deep 
thought,  nor  are  all  men  likely  to  become  skilful 
artisans  or  farmers.  There  would  be  little  advantage 
gained  by  teaching  the  principles  of  agriculture  to  a 
future  judge,  or  by  providing  an  advanced  training  in 
philosophy  for  one  who  might  be  an  excellent 
carpenter.  Equality  of  opportunity  implies  a  fair 
chance  for  every  man  to  reach,  not  the  same  goal,  but 
the  goal  for  which  his  nature  fits  him. 

But  work  is  not  the  whole  of  a  man's  life,  and  so 
equality  of  opportunity  means  an  equal  possibility  of 
leading  the  best  life  in  all  its  aspects,  the  best  life  for 
body,  mind,  and  spirit.  We  must  try  to  give  a  fair 
chance  of  health  and  physical  vigour,  of  general 
education  for  the  mind,  of  home  life  for  the  emotions, 
of  training  and  scope  for  the  spiritual  faculties.  We 
cannot  give  natural  powers  when  they  are  defective, 
but  we  must  try  to  prevent  the  natural  powers  that 
do  exist  from  being  crushed  by  adverse  forces.     We 
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have  to  accept  the  fact  that  as  men  begin  the  race  of 
Ufe,  some  are  more  heavily  handicapped  than  others. 
That  is  God's  work,  and  we  may  leave  it  to  Him  to 
justify  His  system.  We  must  see  to  it  that  society 
puts  no  unnecessary  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  com- 
petitors ;  and  perhaps  we  may  go  further,  and  lighten 
the  odds  against  the  less  fortunate. 

To  all  this  there  is  an  obvious  objection.  It  will  be 
said  at  once  that  equality  of  opportunity  is  a  mere 
dream  which  can  never  be  realised.  We  cannot 
stand  in  the  place  of  God,  and  judge  with  accuracy 
the  latent  capacities  of  a  child's  mind  and  character. 
We  cannot  forecast  the  needs  of  society  in  the  next 
generation,  and  the  kinds  of  work  that  will  be  possible 
or  the  positions  that  will  be  vacant.  We  cannot  say 
what  new  forms  of  physical  disease  or  moral  tempta- 
tion may  arise  to  endanger  the  well-being  of  the 
coming  citizen,  or  what  new  ideas  or  methods  of  life 
may  help  on  his  perfection.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
what  the  best  life  will  mean  to  each  of  the  new 
generation,  and  so  we  cannot  give  exactly  the  right 
opportunity. 

Let  us  grant  it  at  once.  We  cannot  give  equahty 
of  opportunity.  But  we  can  enlarge  opportunity. 
We  can  give  greater  equality  than  at  present.     We 
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can  remove  some  of  the  obstacles,  if  not  all.  We  can 
give  some  help,  if  not  all  the  help  required.  We 
can  give  some  men,  at  least,  a  fairer  chance  to  make 
the  best  of  themselves.  We  can  keep  perfect  equality 
of  opportunity  as  the  ideal  at  which  we  are  aiming. 
We  do  not  hope  to  realise  it  for  many  generations,  if 
indeed  it  will  ever  be  realised  ;  but  it  is  foolish  to  do 
nothing  because  we  cannot  do  everything  at  once. 
Here  let  me  quote  three  statements  from  well-known 
writers.  First  we  have  Renan,  who  accepts  our 
present  exclusive  system  and  justifies  it :  "  Society  is 
a  vast  organism,  where  entire  classes  should  live  by 
the  glory  and  enjoyment  of  others,  like  the  peasant 
of  the  Ancien  Regime,  who  worked  for  the  noble 
and  loved  him  for  it,  and  enjoyed  the  high  life  which 
his  sweat  enabled  the  others  to  lead."  That  is  the 
common  view  of  life.  The  millions  should  toil  for 
the  few,  and  cheerfully  surrender  their  lives  and 
happiness  that  a  select  class  may  enjoy  itself  to 
the  full. 

The  next  quotation  is  from  Professor  Marshall, 
who  voices  the  discontent  of  the  thoughtful  and 
earnest  student :  "  Now,  at  last,  we  are  setting  our- 
selves seriously  to  inquire  whether  there  should  be 
any   so-called  lower  classes  at  all ;   that  is,  whether 
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there  should  be  large  numbers  of  people  doomed 
from  their  birth  to  hard  work  in  order  to  provide  for 
others  the  requisites  of  a  refined  and  cultured  life, 
while  they  themselves  are  prevented  by  their  poverty 
and  toil  from  having  any  share  or  part  in  that  life." 

Then  Hsten  to  Professor  T.  H.  Green.  He  is 
speaking  at  the  opening  of  a  school  for  the  sons  of 
tradesmen  at  Oxford.  He  looks  forward  to  the  time 
"  when  all  who  have  a  special  taste  for  learning  will 
have  open  to  them  what  has  hitherto  been  un- 
pleasantly called  *the  education  of  a  gentleman.'  I 
confess  to  hoping  for  a  time  when  that  phrase  will 
have  lost  its  meaning,  because  the  sort  of  education 
which  alone  makes  the  gentleman  in  any  true  sense 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  As  it  was  the  aspira- 
tion of  Moses  that  all  the  Lord's  people  should  be 
prophets,  so,  with  all  seriousness  and  reverence,  we 
may  hope  and  pray  for  a  condition  of  English  society 
in  which  all  honest  citizens  will  recognise  themselves 
and  be  recognised  by  each  other  as  gentlemen." 
There  you  get  the  Christian  note.  The  men  who  are 
treated  as  equals  by  God,  are  to  be  treated  as  equals 
by  their  fellow-men.  Not  only  a  special  kind  of  edu- 
cation, but  all  that  makes  a  man  and  helps  a  man, 
all  that  is  best  for  him  and  draws  out  the  best  in  him, 
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is  to  be  equally  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  and  all 
persons,  to  be  used  by  those  that  are  worthy. 

Closely  connected  with  the  demand  for  equality 
of  opportunity  is  a  growing  demand  for  economic 
equality,  for  equality  of  possessions.  Certainly  the 
characteristic  mark  of  our  present  social  system  is 
inequality.  Take  one  or  two  instances  by  way  of 
illustration.  The  national  income  of  Great  Britain 
is  about  £1,800,000,000.  One-third  of  this  goes  to 
one-thirtieth  of  the  population.  In  the  United  States 
one-hundredth  of  the  population  holds  more  than 
half  of  the  national  wealth.  In  the  great  cities  of 
England,  and  not  only  in  London,  nearly  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  population  is  on  or  below  the  poverty 
line.  Or  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view.  The 
share  of  the  labourer  in  the  wealth  that  he  helps  to 
produce  is  steadily  growing  smaller.  This  statement 
will,  of  course,  be  disputed.  Appeal  will  be  made  to 
reUable  statistics,  which  show  that  the  wages  and  the 
standard  of  comfort  of  the  working  classes  are  steadily 
rising.  During  the  last  fifty  years  in  England  the 
money  wages  of  labourers  have  in  many  cases  doubled. 
On  the  whole,  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has 
increased,  through  the  growing  cheapness  of  produc- 
tion.    The  working  man  is  better  housed,  better  fed, 
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enjoys  more  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  than 
at  any  former  stage  of  the  world's  history.  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that  the  share  of  the  labourer  in  the 
wealth  he  helps  to  produce  is  growing  smaller. 
Absolutely  he  gets  far  more  than  he  ever  did  before. 
But,  relatively  to  the  amount  of  wealth  produced 
his  proportion  is  less.  The  share  of  the  labourer  in- 
creases, but  the  share  allotted  to  interest  on  capital 
and  to  rent  and  profits  increases  more  rapidly. 
When  we  consider  these  two  facts — that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  world's  wealth  is  absorbed  by  a 
very  few  persons,  and  that  the  proportion  allotted  to 
the  labourer  is  diminishing  instead  of  increasing — it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  popular  voice  is  expressing 
a  demand  for  economic  equality,  or,  more  accurately, 
for  less  inequality.  It  is  right  to  call  attention  here 
to  a  common  misconception.  The  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  often  assert  that  the  working  classes  are 
aiming  at  equahty ;  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that  an 
absolute  and  mechanical  equality  would  be  impossible, 
and  if  possible,  would  be  unjust  and  pernicious.  But 
there  is  no  widespread  demand  for  equality  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  No  labour  organisation  of 
the  present  day  advocates  equality.  No  thoughtful 
man  wishes  for  it.     But  there  is  a  very  earnest  demand 
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for  such  changes  as  will  put  an  end  to  inequality  in 
its  present  monstrous  forms.  For  the  sake  of  brevity 
and  picturesqueness,  the  term  "  equality  "  may  be  used 
in  popular  speech,  but  the  real  meaning  of  the  term 
as  one  of  the  aims  of  Democracy  is  simply  "less 
inequality." 

The  demand  is  not  surprising,  nor  need  we  wonder 
that  the  classes  who  profit  by  the  present  system 
should  offer  a  strenuous  resistance,  and  should  find 
weighty  reasons  for  their  resistance.  We  are  told 
that  the  motives  underlying  the  cry  for  equality  are 
of  the  lowest.  To  some  extent  it  is  based  on  envy 
of  the  more  fortunate.  The  poor  man  hears  of  the 
life  of  the  rich,  its  pleasures,  its  entertainments,  its 
costly  food  and  drink.  He  sees  the  rich  clothing, 
the  carriage  or  the  motor,  and  the  numerous  de- 
pendants, and  his  soul  is  filled  with  a  jealous  anger. 
These  joys  are  not  what  he  craves  for.  His  pleasures 
and  luxuries  would  take  another  form.  But  he  is 
vexed  to  the  heart  to  feel  that  another  man  is  living 
in  ease  and  plenty  while  he  has  to  struggle  on  with 
energies  tasked  to  the  utmost  and  desires  never  to  be 
satisfied.  Or  instead  of  envy,  it  may  be  mere  selfish 
greed  that  inspires  him.  The  necessaries  of  life  are 
not  enough,  and  he   craves  for  a  fuller  supply  of 
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material  comfort  and  means  of  enjoyment.  The  hog, 
we  are  told,  wants  a  bigger  sty  and  an  overflowing 
trough.  Opportunity  is  taken  to  give  sound  moral 
teaching  as  to  the  relation  between  life  and  circum- 
stance. The  highest  life  does  not  need  wealth.  The 
poor  man  can  live  virtuously,  though  his  food  is  of 
the  plainest  and  his  home  the  humblest.  He  can 
educate  his  mind  by  studying  great  books  in  the 
admirable  cheap  editions  of  the  present  day.  He  can 
develop  his  artistic  faculties  and  enjoy  the  purest 
pleasures  by  visiting  the  picture  galleries,  or  by 
observing  the  beauties  of  nature  in  the  public  gardens, 
or  even  by  contemplating  the  light  of  setting  suns 
and  the  daily  miracle  of  dawn.  He  can  watch  the 
stars  at  night,  and  feel  his  soul  uplifted  by  the  thought 
of  the  vastness  and  harmony  of  the  Universe,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  Creator  of  it  all.  He  can  go  to 
church,  when  he  is  not  detained  by  Sunday  work, 
and  take  his  place  at  the  back,  if  he  cannot  afford  a 
pew,  and  worship  as  heartily  and  devoutly  as  the 
most  wealthy.  All  that  is  true,  profoundly  true, 
though  it  would  come  with  a  better  grace  from  men 
who  were  more  ready  to  surrender  the  wealth  which, 
they  say,  is  so  unnecessary  for  life.  And  if  the 
working   classes  are,  in  truth,  only  moved  by  envy 
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and  jealousy,  and  by  a  selfish  and  unworthy  greed  for 
material  possessions,  then  the  duty  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  clear.  She  must  say  to  them,  what  she  so 
often  forgets  to  say  to  their  richer  brethren,  "  Take 
heed  and  beware  of  covetousness,  for  a  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  possesses." 

Then,  again,  we  are  told  that  economic  equality 
would  mean  the  ruin  of  society,  for  it  would  take 
away  a  necessary  stimulus  to  progress.     Men  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  passionately  fond  of  work.     It  requires  a 
strong  stimulus  to  induce  them  to  put  forth  their 
best  energies.     For  most  men,  the  present  motive  for 
strenuous  exertion  lies  in  the  hope  of  gaining  more 
wealth  than  their  neighbours.     It  means  more  com- 
fort, higher  possibilities  for  their  children,  less  anxiety 
about  the  future.     Those  who  have  succeeded  in  their 
quest  are  object-lessons  to  their  fellows.     They  teach 
the  way  in  which  wealth  may  be  attained,  and  the 
satisfaction  that  follows  the  attainment.     Take  away 
this  motive  and  this  hope,  and  we  are  warned  that 
every   man   will   relapse    into   a  dull    endurance   of 
things  as  they  are,  and  an  apathetic  doing  of  just 
so  much  as  is  necessary  to  keep  him  in  his  present 
position. 
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In  this  also  is  contained  a  truth,  though  it  might 
be  noticed,  in  passing,  that  these  two  forms  of  argu- 
ment do  not  seem  to  harmonise.  We  are  told  first 
that  it  is  a  low  and  greedy  desire  which  impels  men 
to  crave  for  greater  wealth,  and  in  the  interests  of 
human  nature  we  should  try  to  diminish  this  desire 
and  turn  men's  thoughts  into  nobler  channels ;  and 
then  we  are  warned  that  if  we  succeed  in  checking 
this  low  craving,  we  remove  a  necessary  stimulus  to 
progress  and  imperil  the  future  of  society. 

However,  it  is  not  for  me  to  reconcile  conflicting 
arguments,  but  to  ask  you  to  think  if  the  protest 
against  excessive  inequality  has  not  a  sound  moral 
basis.  First,  it  is  an  appeal  to  justice.  We  may 
admit  that  material  reward  should  be  in  proportion 
to  useful  work,  and  without  doubt  some  men  do 
vastly  more  important  work  than  others.  Professional 
skill  and  organising  ability  should  reap  a  reward 
in  agreement  with  their  social  value.  The  skilful 
employer,  for  example,  has  a  fair  claim  to  the  profits 
that  he  makes  by  his  skill.  If  he  is  able  to  lead  and 
inspire  his  workers  ;  if  he  can  choose  the  best  men  as 
foremen  and  give  to  others  the  work  they  can  do 
best ;  if  he  can  introduce  economies  in  his  manage- 
ment, labour-saving  machines   in  his  factories,  wise 
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methods  in  distribution  ;  if  he  can  anticipate  or  create 
pubhc  needs  ;  if  he  can  open  up  new  sources  of  supply 
or  new  markets  for  his  products,  he  is  doing  a  great 
service  to  society,  and  the  profits  that  he  creates  by 
his  ability  may  be  claimed  as  a  fair  reward.  But  is 
that  the  history  of  all  great  fortunes  ?  Do  they  not 
sometimes  begin  in  underpayment  of  the  workers  ;  in 
other  words,  by  robbery  ?  Are  there  no  complaints 
of  unfair  competition,  in  which  rivals  are  ruthlessly 
crushed  ?  No  hints  of  monopolies,  or  of  special  con- 
cessions obtained  by  bribery?  We  have  not  many 
very  wealthy  men  yet,  but  go  to  America  and  ask 
any  reasonable  man  if  he  thought  that  most  of  the 
millionaires  had  received  their  money  as  fair  payment 
for  ability  which  was  useful  to  society.  No  doubt  it 
is  a  payment  for  ability  of  a  kind ;  but  it  is  often  an 
ability  to  know  when  to  bribe  officials,  when  to  make 
an  unfair  compact  with  a  railway  company,  when  to 
lie,  when  to  cut  down  wages,  when  to  pack  a  meet- 
ing, when  to  bribe  a  newspaper.  It  is  ability,  but  it 
does  not  deserve  social  reward. 

The  popular  outcry  against  inequality  is  partly 
based  on  the  undeniable  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  colossal  fortunes  of  the  present  day  owe  their 
existence  to  monopolies  and  privileges  obtained  by 
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fraud,  or  to  unjust  treatment  of  wage-earners,  or  to 
other  and  more  subtle  forms  of  dishonesty.  A  social 
system  which  permits  and  rewards  these  methods  is 
in  need  of  mending.  But  there  is  a  more  radical  evil 
involved.  Even  where  industrial  and  business 
methods  are  perfectly  honest  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  day,  there  is  in  our  system  an 
imperfection  which  necessarily  causes  injustice  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciple that  each  member  of  society  should  be  rewarded 
in  proportion  to  the  service  that  he  renders  to  society. 
If  in  any  case  a  man  is  paid  more  than  he  has  earned 
by  service,  there  is  injustice  somewhere.  How  does 
our  present  system  stand  that  test  ?  Without  going 
deeply  into  the  matter,  I  may  remind  you  that,  for 
the  production  of  wealth,  several  factors  are  essential. 
Capital  is  needed  to  help  the  muscular  efforts  of  the 
labourer.  Skill  in  organisation  and  management  is 
needed  to  enable  large  bodies  of  men  to  work  to- 
gether to  the  best  advantage.  Land  is  needed  from 
which  the  raw  material  may  be  derived,  and  there  is 
need  of  the  labourer's  strength  and  efforts.  These 
four  factors — land,  capital,  skill  in  management,  and 
labour  —  are,    under    modern    conditions,    essential. 
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Each  contributes  something  to  the  production  of 
wealth,  and  each  claims  a  share  in  the  result.  Under 
our  present  system  of  competition,  these  shares  are, 
broadly  speaking,  fairly  allotted.  Each  factor  in  the 
production  of  wealth  gets  a  share  proportioned  to  the 
assistance  it  has  given.  So  far,  there  is  little  complaint 
except  from  the  ignorant.  But  look  a  little  closer. 
We  speak  of  land  and  capital,  labour  and  ability. 
These  are  spoken  of  impersonally.  They  are  things 
or  forces,  and  ethical  standards  cannot  be  applied  to 
things  or  forces.  But  if  you  translate  them  into 
terms  of  personality,  the  case  is  altered.  We  now 
deal  with  men,  not  with  things,  and  to  men  we  must 
apply  ethical  tests. 

In  the  case  of  ability  and  labour,  it  is  only  in 
thought  that  we  can  separate  these  from  personality. 
We  may  speak  of  ability  as  an  abstraction,  but  we 
always  mean  the  ability  of  a  person  or  group  of 
persons.  So  with  labour ;  it  must  always  mean  the 
efforts  of  a  person  or  group  of  persons.  If  we  say 
that  ability  and  labour  are  getting  their  due  reward, 
we  must  mean  that  the  persons  who  possess  ability 
and  the  persons  who  work  are  receiving  a  share  of 
wealth  in  proportion  to  the  service  they  render. 
But  capital  and   land   are   in   a   different   category. 
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They  are  things;   they  are   separable  not   only  in 
thought  but  in  fact  from  the  persons  who  own  them. 
They  exist  and  they  discharge  their  function  whether 
owned  by  one  person  or  by  a  group  of  persons,  or 
held  in  common  by  a  whole  people.     Just  here  comes 
in  the  true  cause  of  complaint.     It  may  be  true  that 
nothing  more  than  a  fair  share  of  wealth  is  set  aside 
as  a  return  for  the  services  of  land  and  capital,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  persons  who 
happen  to  own  land  and  capital  are  only  receiving  a 
fair  reward  for  their  services.     Take  the  familiar  case 
of  the  unearned  increment  of  land.     A  man  comes  into 
possession  of  a  block  of  land  in  the  heart  of  a  town. 
He  allows  other  people  to  build  houses  upon  it,  and 
takes  the  ground  rent.     The  town  grows  into  a  city, 
the  ground  rent  derived   from   the  block   increases 
enormously,  and  it  naturally  goes  into  the  pocket  of 
the  landlord.     It  is  inevitable  that  rent  should  exist ; 
the  block  of  land  is  more  valuable,  more  useful  for 
commercial  purposes  than  other  blocks  at  a  greater 
distance.     But  though  the  land  grows  more  valuable, 
the  owner,  merely  as   owner,  has   done  nothing  to 
serve  society.     He  sits  still  and  receives  an  income, 
which   he   may  spend   usefully  or  waste  in  foolish 
extravagance  and  riotous  living.     Of  course,  I  do  not 
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mean  that  all  owners  of  land  are  idle  and  useless  to 
society.  Probably  the  majority  of  them  cultivate 
and  improve  their  land,  and  so  provide  means  of 
employment  and  wealth.  But  they  do  this  because 
they  are  employers  as  well  as  landowners.  If  they 
are  landowners  and  nothing  else,  if  they  simply  hold 
their  property  in  idleness  and  take  the  growing  rent 
which  naturally  comes  to  them,  they  are  performing 
no  useful  function  in  society.  Whatever  the  land, 
the  mere  thing,  may  receive,  they,  as  persons,  have 
no  moral  claim  to  reward.  It  may  be  possible  to 
justify  our  system  of  land  tenure  on  economic 
grounds.  It  may  be  the  best  system  for  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth.  It  may  be  difficult  to  change  it 
without  injustice.  It  certainly  cannot  be  defended 
on  grounds  of  social  morality. 

The  capitalist  stands  on  a  different  footing.  He 
might  consume  his  wealth  instead  of  saving  it,  but 
he  denies  himself  the  pleasure  of  spending,  and 
devotes  it  to  producing  further  wealth.  By  this 
self-denial,  this  abstinence  from  enjoyment,  he  benefits 
society  and  deserves  reward.  Yet  even  in  this  case 
there  is  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  something  is  wrong. 
The  first  steps  of  saving  are  difficult,  and  demand  a 
very  real  effort  and  sacrifice.     But  to  speak  of  the 
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abstinence  or  self-denial  of  a  millionaire  who  is  con- 
tent to  enjoy  his  income  without  trenching  on  his 
capital,  is  to  use  words  in  a  very  technical  and  non- 
natural  sense.  The  question  is  being  raised  in  many 
quarters — Can  that  system  be  morally  sound  which 
gives  the  largest  reward  to  the  man  who  makes  the 
least  sacrifice  ?  If  we  speak  of  capital,  the  system  is 
just.  When  we  speak  of  capitalists,  of  persons,  there 
seems  some  room  for  doubt. 

Our  present  system  is  open  to  another  objection. 
In  the  case  both  of  land  and  capital,  the  owners 
receive  a  reward  which  it  is  hard  to  justify.  Not 
only  do  they  receive  the  share  of  wealth  which 
naturally  comes  to  the  mere  things  they  possess,  but, 
as  persons,  they  gain  a  power  over  other  persons 
which  they  have  not  deserved,  and  which  society  does 
not  wish  to  give.  Take  an  illustration.  The  owner 
of  a  well-known  quarry  has  a  dispute  with  his  work- 
men, and  closes  the  quarry  for  months  or  years. 
Let  us  assume  that  he  had  earned  his  quarries. 
He  certainly  had  not  earned  the  right  to  inflict 
suffering  and  privation  on  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  Yet  every  wealthy  man  has  it  in  his  power 
to  throw  large  numbers  of  men  out  of  employment, 
and   to   cause  widespread  misery,  in  obedience  to  a 
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mere  caprice.  It  is  a  revival  of  the  despotism  of  the 
slaveowner  or  the  feudal  lord  without  its  well- 
defined  limitations. 

A  few  months  ago  Mr  Pierpont  Morgan  helped  to 
allay  a  Wall  Street  panic  by  the  timely  loan  of  some 
millions  of  money.  But  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to 
remove  trouble  reminds  us  that  he  had  an  equal 
power  to  cause  trouble.  We  may  imagine  the  dis- 
astrous result  if  he  had  devoted  those  millions  to  fan- 
ning the  flame,  and  so  destroying  the  credit  of  New 
York.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  power  possessed  by 
the  capitalist  or  landlord  is  kept  in  check  by  other 
forces.  The  organisation  of  the  working  classes  and 
the  force  of  public  opinion  are  generally  strong 
enough  to  prevent  any  exercise  of  tyranny.  But 
when  we  meet  with  colossal  fortunes  controlled  by 
stubborn  wills,  or  with  trusts  and  combines  large 
enough  and  wealthy  enough  to  defy  public  opinion, 
we  find  a  dangerous  control  over  the  lives  and 
happiness  of  subordinates.  It  is  true  that  the 
majority  of  men  have  too  much  good-feeling  and 
common-sense  to  use  their  powers  badly.  So  it  is 
true  that  many  slaveowners  treated  their  slaves 
mercifully.     Yet  it  was  felt  to  be  wrong  to  give  to 

one  man  such  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  others ; 
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and  we  shall  come  to  see  before  long  that  no  system 
can  be  justified  which  gives  to  one  man  or  to  an  ex- 
clusive body  of  men  the  power  to  dictate  terms  of 
employment,  or,  in  other  words,  to  determine  the 
conditions  of  living  for  another  class. 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  popular  demand  for 
equality  of  possessions  is  not  based  on  greed.     It  has 
morality  at  its  back,  for  it  is  inspired  by  the  belief 
that  much  of  the  present  inequality  is  due  to  methods 
in  themselves  immoral,  and  much  due  to  a  system 
which   does   not  fairly   connect  reward  with   social 
service.     Wealth   may  be   divided  fairly  enough  as 
between  impersonal  claimants,  but  the  persons  who 
take  the  shares  are  often  given  more  than  they  have 
earned.     It  is  a  demand  for  justice.    As  Carlyle  says, 
"  It  is  not  what  a  man  outwardly  has  or  wants  that 
constitutes  the  happiness  or  misery  of  him.     Naked- 
ness, hunger,  distress  of  all  kinds,  death  itself,  have 
been  cheerfully  suffered   when  the  heart  was  right. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  injustice  that  is  insupportable  to 
all  men.  ...     To  whatever  other  griefs   the  lower 
classes   labour   under,  this   bitterest  and  sorest  grief 
now   superadds   itself — the    unendurable    conviction 
that  they  are  unfairly  dealt  with,  that  their  lot  in  this 
world  is  not  founded  on  right,  not  even  on  necessity. 
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and  is  neither  what  it  should  be,  nor  what  it  shall 
be"  {Chai^tism), 

The  final  objection  to  the  excessive  inequality  of 
our  present  system  lies  in  its  effect  upon  character. 
It  does  not  conduce  to  the  best  life.  It  tends  to 
degrade  manhood.  We  cannot  judge  from  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  Australia.  We  are  only  at  the 
beginning  of  things.  We  have  more  land  than  our 
population  can  effectively  occupy ;  and  while  this 
safety-valve  is  open,  the  pressure  of  the  industrial 
system  is  not  felt.  Our  social  institutions  are  still 
fluid,  and  a  man  passes  readily  from  one  class  to 
another.  We  must  go  to  older  countries  to  see 
capitalism  and  competition  working  out  their  neces- 
sary results.  The  millionaire  of  New  York,  the  slum 
of  Chicago  or  London,  these  are  the  drunken  helots 
of  our  civilisation ;  these  are  object-lessons  which 
show  the  depths  to  which  we  may  descend.  With  us 
the  tree  is  young,  and  we  can  still  admire  its  foliage 
and  blossoms.  There  we  see  the  tasting  of  the  bitter 
fruit.  On  the  one  side  we  see  a  section  of  the  people 
living  a  life  of  poverty  which  is  often  undeserved,  and 
which  has  become  habitual  and  hopeless.  In  the  large 
towns  of  England  one  family  in  every  ten  is  actually 
destitute.      Three   families   in  every  ten  are  either 
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below  the  poverty  line  or  so  near  to  it  that  the 
slightest  sickness  or  temporary  loss  of  employment 
will  make  them  actually  destitute.  It  would  be  easy 
to  draw  a  distressing  picture  of  the  misery  involved ; 
but  I  want  you  to  think  of  this  state  of  things  simply 
as  a  menace  to  character.  The  privation  of  sufficient 
food  and  warmth  lowers  physical  vitality,  and  this 
reacts  on  the  will.  The  necessary  overcrowding 
weakens  the  sense  of  decency  and  undermines  virtue. 
The  constant  failure  to  get  work,  or  to  get  adequate 
return  for  work,  weakens  the  feeling  of  self-respect. 
Anxiety  about  the  future  tends  to  hopelessness.  The 
contrast  with  the  more  fortunate  classes  breeds 
bitterness.  The  pressure  of  need  often  forces  com- 
pliance with  terms  which  are  unjust,  or  suggests 
means  which  are  immoral.  The  hopeless  struggle 
leaves  neither  energy  nor  scope  for  the  higher 
elements  in  life.  The  average  man  who  is  in  daily 
uncertainty  about  his  next  meal,  who  is  starving 
while  his  neighbours  have  abundance,  is  not  likely  to 
be  either  a  good  citizen  or  a  good  Christian.  I  say, 
the  average  man.  No  doubt  some  have  strength  to 
rise  above  their  surroundings,  and  to  be  serenely 
indifferent  to  the  pricks  of  circumstance.  There  are 
nature's  noblemen  and  true  poets  and  Christian  saints 
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amongst  the  destitute.  But  the  pressure  of  extreme 
poverty  is  a  force  constantly  acting  for  the  worse  on 
body  and  character,  and  it  is  a  force  too  strong  for  the 
average  man  to  resist.  A  recent  writer  says,  "  It 
would  be  a  theme  for  the  psychological  analysis  of  a 
great  novelist  to  describe  the  slow  degradation  of  the 
soul  when  a  poor  man  becomes  a  pauper.  During 
the  great  industrial  crisis  in  the  nineties,  I  saw  good 
men  go  into  disreputable  lines  of  employment,  and 
respectable  widows  consent  to  live  with  men  who 
would  support  them  and  their  children.  One  could 
hear  human  virtue  cracking  and  crumbling  all  round  " 
(Rauschenbusch,  Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis , 
p.  238). 

Then  consider  the  effect  on  character  of  excessive 
riches.  Here  is  another  case  of  human  virtue  cracking 
and  crumbling  all  round.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  amongst  the  very  rich  self-indulgence 
and  moral  licence  are  characteristic  features.  We 
find  an  arrogant  pride  in  wealth,  and  contempt  for 
those  who  have  few  possessions  ;  an  utter  hardness  of 
heart,  without  insight,  without  sympathy.  We  find 
a  materialism  which  has  no  vision  of  things  unseen ; 
which  has  no  knowledge  of  God,  no  use  for  religion  ; 
which  employs  art  and  beauty  only  for  ostentation ; 
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which  too  often  issues  in  a  frank  animalism.  Extreme 
poverty  is  dangerous  to  character,  but  excessive 
wealth  is  almost  necessarily  fatal.  There  are  excep- 
tions, as  in  the  case  of  the  very  poor.  There  are 
Christian  men  amongst  the  very  rich,  as  there  were 
saints  in  Caesar's  household.  But  if  we  were  search- 
ing for  saints  to-day,  the  ranks  of  the  plutocracy  in 
America  or  elsewhere  would  form  the  least  likely 
field. 

When  we  see  how  riches  and  poverty  in  their 
extreme  form  tend  to  degrade  character ;  when  we 
remember  also  that  the  influence  of  the  very  rich  or 
the  very  poor  extends  to  other  classes,  causing  in  the 
one  case  a  depressing  fear,  in  the  other  a  degrading 
hope,  can  we  wonder  that  the  popular  demand  for  a 
change  in  the  system  which  permits  excessive  in- 
equality grows  more  earnest  and  insistent  ?  Nor  is 
the  demand  unchristian.  A  society  which  utters  the 
prayer,  "  Bring  us  not  into  temptation,"  is  justified  in 
trying  to  lighten  the  strain  of  temptation  for  those  at 
either  end  of  the  social  scale. 


THE  COMPETITIVE  SYSTEM 

S.  Matt.  xix.  19  •  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 

One  outstanding  fact  in  our  Western  civilisation  is 
the  extension  of  the  competitive  system.  The 
struggle  for  existence  by  which  progress  in  the  sub- 
human world  was  assured  has  been  handed  down  as 
an  element  in  human  life.  Man  has  to  fight  with 
nature  and  with  his  fellow-man.  From  the  first,  he 
has  had  to  face  heat  and  cold,  fire  and  flood,  pestilence 
and  death  in  order  to  procure  his  food.  From  the 
first,  tribe  has  fought  against  tribe,  nation  against 
nation,  sometimes  from  secondary  motives,  but,  as  a 
rule,  to  secure  a  larger  share  in  the  means  of  living. 
But  there  is  another  form  of  conflict.  The  world  of 
commerce  and  industry  is  now  organised  on  a  basis 
of  competition.  First  we  have  the  competition  of 
nation  with  nation  for  the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
political  struggle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  secure 
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territory  is  replaced  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
by  the  struggle  to  secure  opportunities  of  trade. 
Then  there  is  the  competition  between  diiFerent 
groups,  as  between  workers  and  employers  —  the 
workers  striving  to  get  as  much  as  possible  in  return 
for  their  labour,  the  employers  striving  to  give  as 
little  as  possible ;  or  the  conflict  between  the  groups 
of  producers  and  consumers,  conducted  on  similar 
principles.  Lastly,  there  is  the  struggle  within  the 
group — workers  competing  against  workers  in  their 
anxiety  to  get  a  chance  of  wages  ;  employers  com- 
peting against  employers  in  their  anxiety  to  get 
labourers.  It  is  simply  the  old  struggle  for  existence 
transferred  to  commercial  and  industrial  life. 

We  are  warned  that  in  the  near  future  this 
struggle  is  likely  to  grow  more  intense  than  ever. 
One  of  the  popular  demands  of  the  present  day  is  for 
greater  equality  of  opportunity,  and  that  means  that 
men  of  all  ranks  and  classes  will  be  admitted  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  for  all  the  prizes  of  life. 
The  positions  which  have  hitherto  been  practically 
confined  to  a  few  will  be  thrown  open  to  all  comers  ; 
and  as  the  number  of  competitors  increases,  the  com- 
petition must  grow  more  severe. 

When  we  consider  the  effects  of  this  system  of 
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struggle,  we  find  that  in  the  subhuman  world  it 
makes  for  progress;  the  strong  survive,  the  weak 
perish.  In  intertribal  and  international  conflicts,  the 
result  is  the  destruction  of  the  feebler  races  and  the 
gradual  strengthening  of  the  normal  type  of  man- 
hood. So  also  in  social  competition  we  may  see  the 
promise  of  good.  The  strongest,  the  most  prudent, 
the  most  skilful,  the  most  industrious — these  tend  to 
survive.  The  men  who  are  weaker  in  will  or  brain 
or  body  tend  to  disappear.  The  ultimate  effect 
surely  must  be  to  improve  the  race.  Naturally  we 
find  on  every  side  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  system 
of  free  competition.  Sir  Henry  Maine  speaks  of  "  the 
beneficent  private  war  which  makes  one  man  strive 
to  climb  on  the  shoulders  of  another,  and  remain 
there  through  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest." 
Herbert  Spencer  assures  us  that  "  the  well-being  of 
existing  humanity  and  the  unfolding  of  it  into 
ultimate  perfection  are  both  secured  by  that  same 
beneficent,  though  severe,  discipline  to  which  the 
animate  creation  at  large  is  subject ;  a  discipline  which 
is  pitiless  for  the  working  out  of  good  ;  a  felicity- 
pursuing  law,  which  never  swerves  for  the  avoidance 
of  partial  and  temporary  suffering.  The  poverty  of 
the  incapable,   the   distresses   that   come    upon    the 
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improvident,  the  starvation  of  the  idle,  and  those 
shoulderings  aside  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  which 
leave  so  many  in  shallows  and  miseries,  are  the 
decrees  of  a  large,  far-seeing  benevolence  "  ( The  Man 
V.  The  State,  p.  67). 

Confident  appeal  is  made  to  the  results  of  the 
system.  The  Englishman  points  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  free  competition  has  given  his  nation  the 
foremost  place  in  the  commerce  of  the  civilised 
world.  Look  at  the  giant  factories  and  splendid 
machinery ;  the  development  of  invention  and  the 
growth  of  wealth.  See  how  the  income  of  Great 
Britain  has  grown  from  £515,000,000  in  1843  to 
£1,700,000,000  in  1903  I  See  how  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States  increased  from  £1,400,000,000  in  1850 
to  £13,000,000,000  in  1890  !  What  more  convincing 
proof  of  the  advantages  of  the  competitive  system  do 
you  require  ? 

Look  at  us,  cry  the  successful  manufacturers  and 
merchants.  See  what  men  the  system  produces ! 
Notice  our  energy,  our  enterprise,  our  intelligence, 
our  persistence,  our  courage.  We  are  the  fittest  for 
modern  life,  and  we  have  survived  in  the  struggle. 
Yes,  it  is  all  very  marvellous  ;  the  growth  of  business 
capacity,  the  development  of  leadership,  the  control 
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over  Nature's  forces,  the  outpouring  of  the  stream  of 
wealth.  But  as  we  watch  and  wonder,  we  begin  to 
reflect.  This  system,  which  seems  so  admirable,  flatly 
contradicts,  not  only  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
but  the  principle  on  which  our  social  life  professes  to 
be  based — "  Treat  every  man  as  an  end  in  himself,  not 
as  a  means  to  an  end."  In  other  words,  we  should 
allow  every  man  and  help  every  man  to  make  the 
best  of  himself  and  his  life.  (  But,  in  a  system  of 
unlimited  competition,  each  man  considers  his  own 
life  and  his  own  success  as  the  end,  and  treats  every 
other  man  as  a  means  to  that  end.  As  he  struggles 
upwards  he  uses  other  men's  shoulders  as  stepping- 
stones.  He  may  regret  the  unfortunate  necessity 
which  compels  him  to  trample  upon  them  ;  but,  if  he 
wants  to  succeed,  he  cannot  afford  to  consider  their 
position  or  their  hopes.  They  can  look  upon  them- 
selves as  ends  if  they  like,  but  they  must  be  sacri- 
ficed if  they  stand  in  the  way  of  his  triumph.  J 

Competition  may,  possibly,  be  a  law^  of  the  universe, 
but,  certainly,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  personality. 

Then,  again,  the  results  of  this  system  are  not 
wholly  admirable.  If  we  scrutinise  closely  the  vast 
mass  of  products  that  is  being  spread  over  the  world. 
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we  notice  how  large  a  proportion  is  made  of  inferior 
materials,  meant  for  sale  and  not  for  use,  badly- 
designed,  hastily  put  together,  poor  imitations  of 
something  better.  If  we  look  at  the  methods  by 
which  this  wealth  is  distributed,  we  are  confronted 
by  lying  advertisements,  false  descriptions,  tricks  of 
trade,  and  secret  commissions.  We  see  how  the  food 
products  are  adulterated  with  hurtful  ingredients. 
"Several  years  ago,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
estimated  that  30  per  cent,  of  the  money  paid  for  food 
products  in  the  United  States  is  paid  for  adulterated 
or  misbranded  goods"  (Rauschenbusch,  Christianity 
and  the  Social  Crisis,  p.  269).  And  in  many  cases, 
especially  in  the  cheap  goods  that  the  poor  are  com- 
pelled to  use,  the  adulteration  is  dangerous  to  health. 
Or  think  of  the  tendency  of  the  competitive  system 
to  make  use  of  the  labour  of  children  and  women, 
under  conditions  of  positive  cruelty,  because  such 
labour  is  cheap.  T^ess  than  fifty  years  ago  in  England 
there  were  children  of  seven  years  of  age  working  in 
factories  for  fifteen  hours  a  day.  Such  iniquities  are 
now  forbidden  in  England.  But  what  is  the  state  of 
things  in  America  ?  In  the  United  States,  between 
1890  and  1900,  the  number  of  children  employed  in 
factories   increased   40   per  cent.      In   1903,   20,000 
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children  under  twelve  years  of  age  were  at  work  in 
Southern  factories,  in  many  cases  working  for  twelve 
hours  a  day.  Only  last  year  the  General  Convention 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  compelled  to 
pass  the  following  resolution :  "  Whereas  the  evil  of 
child  labour  is  apparently  on  the  increase  in  this 
Christian  country,  and  it  is  known  that  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  factories,  mines,  and  shops  reduces 
wages  to  the  child's  standard,  disintegrates  the  family, 
deprives  the  child  of  his  natural  rights  to  a  period  of 
training  and  a  time  for  play,  and  depreciates  the 
human  stock  ;  and  whereas  we  recognise  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Church  for  our  ethical  as  well  as  our 
spiritual  standard ;  therefore  we  call  upon  employers 
and  parents  to  use  example  and  influence  toward 
better  legislation  and  better  enforcement  of  the  laws 
for  the  protection  of  children,  to  the  end  that  ex- 
ploitation of  the  labour  of  children  shall  become 
impossible  in  this  Christian  country." 

Even  Australia  is  not  yet  free  from  sin  in  this 
respect.  Not  in  factories,  but  in  bush  life  and  on 
dairy  farms  the  burden  laid  upon  young  shoulders  is 
often  far  too  heavy,  and  the  very  care  taken  by  the 
State  to  enforce  education  makes  it  heavier.  Case  after 
case  could  be  quoted  in  which  the  child's  life  is  made 
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up  of  hours  of  labour  on  the  farm,  followed  by  a  long 
walk  to  school,  four  hours  of  instruction  received  by 
tired  brains,  and  then  the  walk  home  to  more  farm 
work. 

That  is  the  final  infamy  of  a  society,  to  allow  its 
children's  lives  to  be  exploited  for  the  sake  of  wealth. 

"  Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers, 
Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years  ? 

They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces, 

And  their  look  is  dread  to  see, 
For  they  mind  you  of  their  angels  in  high  places 

With  eyes  turned  on  Deity. 
'  How  long,'  they  say,  '  how  long,  O  cruel  nation, 

Will  you  stand,  to  move  the  world,  on  a  child's  heart — 
Stifle  down  with  a  mailed  heel  its  palpitation. 

And  tread  onward  to  your  throne  amid  the  mart  ? 
Our  blood  splashes  upward,  O  gold-heaper, 

And  your  purple  shows  your  path ! 
But  the  child's  sob  in  the  silence  curses  deeper 

Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath.' " 

Then  we  have  the  sweating  system  as  a  persistent 
fungus-growth  on  competitive  societies.  I  may 
remind  you  of  some  of  the  cases  by  which  a  few 
years  ago  the  conscience  of  Melbourne  was  shocked — 
girls  found  stitching  in  dens  for  twelve  hours  a  day, 
earning  from  two  to  twelve  shillings  a  week.     Some 
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working  for  ninety  hours  a  week  for  a  wage  of  nine 
shillings.  Shirtmakers  earning  eleven  shillings  a 
week.  Machinists  at  five  shillings  a  week.  {Cf, 
W.  P.  Reeves,  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.) 

Ancient  history,  no  doubt.  Such  cases  cannot  recur 
under  our  legislation.  But  such  cases  are  common 
enough  in  older  countries;  and  such  cases  would 
inevitably  recur  here  if  the  competitive  system  were 
freed  from  restrictive  legislation. 

Or  consider  the  death-roll  through  accident,  due  in 
so  many  cases  to  the  excessive  speed  bom  of  com- 
petition, or  to  the  refusal  of  employers  and  ship- 
owners to  lessen  their  profits  by  the  use  of  safety- 
appliances  or  the  adoption  of  humane  regulations. 
Or  think  of  the  continuous  overstrain  to  which  large 
classes  of  workers  are  subject,  so  severe  that,  in 
America  at  least,  the  middle-aged  are  found  in 
cemeteries,  and  only  the  young  in  factories.  Or  take 
English  figures.  In  Great  Britain  the  average  age 
of  life  amongst  the  wealthy  varies  between  fifty-five 
and  sixty-five  years.  Amongst  the  working  class  it  is 
twenty-eight  years.  In  London  the  death-rate  is 
more  than  four  times  greater  in  the  poorer  districts 
than  amongst  the  well-to-do.     All  these  are  familiar 
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facts,  but  they  must  be  weighed  well  before  we  join 
in  the  chorus  of  praise  for  this  beneficent  private  war. 

Then  consider  the  effects  of  this  system  on  the 
character  of  the  competitors.  Motives  are  corrupted 
by  the  persistent  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  success. 
From  the  schoolroom  to  the  grave,  the  lesson  of 
self-seeking  is  taught,  sometimes  veiled,  sometimes  in 
shameless  nakedness,  but  always  taught.  And  when, 
in  the  life  of  action,  the  struggle  becomes  severe, 
there  is  the  constant  temptation  to  lighten  its  severity. 
Sometimes  the  relief  is  found  in  dishonesty ;  and  if  the 
master  gives  way,  the  servant  must  choose  between 
forfeiting  his  self-respect  or  losing  his  position. 
Sometimes  the  way  of  escape  is  sought  in  gambling, 
which  promises  the  easiest  road  to  wealth  and  success. 
But  even  if  the  struggle  be  conducted  honestly,  it  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  nobler  elements  of  character 
and  the  better  gifts  of  life.  Sympathy  withers  at  the 
root  as  the  conception  of  brotherhood  becomes 
merged  in  that  of  rivalry,  and  the  man  whose  energies 
are  strained  to  the  uttermost  in  striving  to  climb  on 
his  neighbour's  shoulders  and  retain  his  precarious 
footing  has  little  opportunity  for  serving  either  God 
or  the  State. 

Or  test  the   system  by  its  finest  fruits.      In  the 
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multi-millionaire  we  see  the  very  flower  and  crown 
of  competition.  The  Napoleon  of  finance  or  in- 
dustry he  is  sometimes  called.  The  term  is  well 
chosen,  for  the  Napoleon  of  military  genius  felt  him- 
self superior  to  the  rules  of  morality  binding  on  lesser 
men,  and  his  successor  in  the  industrial  war  too  often 
attains  to  the  same  bad  eminence.  By  his  courage 
and  enterprise  and  intelligence,  of  a  kind,  he  has 
proved  himself  the  fittest  to  live,  but  we  do  not  look 
to  him  for  the  qualities  that  make  life  worth  living. 
We  have  learned  not  to  expect  in  him  the  deep  human 
sympathy,  the  clear  conscience,  the  instinctive  shrink- 
ing from  falsehood  in  word  and  act,  the  public  spirit, 
the  generous  readiness  for  sacrifice,  the  humility,  the 
reverence  that  we  find  in  human  nature  at  its  best. 

Let  us,  then,  be  quite  clear  as  to  our  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  competitive  system  as  an  ideal.  We 
do  not  reject  it  because  it  is  sometimes  wasteful  of 
wealth,  for  on  the  whole  it  may  be  economical.  Nor 
because  it  produces  suffering,  for  suffering  makes 
men.  But  because  it  is  based  on  selfishness  ;  because 
it  ignores  the  rights  of  personahty ;  because  it 
destroys  some  of  the  better  qualities  of  manhood ; 
because  it  sets  a  low  aim  before   men;    because   it 

wears  out  their  lives  by  a  strain  which  leaves  them 
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little  opportunity  for  higher  things  ;  because  it  causes 
unnecessary  temptation  to  dishonesty ;  because  it 
sears  the  sympathies  and  blunts  the  conscience. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  this  system  was  allowed 
to  develop  without  protest.  First  it  was  condemned 
by  the  instinct  of  the  working  classes ;  and  this  is 
another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  popular 
judgment,  though  not  always  able  to  express  its 
reasons,  is  generally  sounder  and  more  reliable  than 
the  judgment  of  the  educated  classes.  In  this  case 
the  economists,  with  one  voice,  upheld  competition 
and  proclaimed  its  advantages.  They  were  supported 
by  the  men  of  science,  who  had  accepted  the  theory 
of  Darwin,  and  who  believed  that  any  opposition  to 
the  system,  or  any  attempt  to  modify  it,  was  both 
unreasonable  and  futile.  Yet  the  masses  were  right, 
and  the  experts  were  wrong. 

There  were  protests,  too,  from  the  side  of  religion. 
Competition  was  selfish,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  thai 
sole  guiding  principle  of  a  Christian  society.     Maurice 
protested :  "  I  do  not  see  my  way  further  than  thisJ 
Competition  is  put  forth  as  the  law  of  the  universe 
that  is  a  lie."     We  have  Kingsley's  sarcastic  eulogy 
"  Sweet  Competition  !   Heavenly  Maid  !     Nowaday:? 
hymned  alike  by  penny-a-liners  and  philosophers 
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the  ground  of  all  society — the  only  real  preserver  of 
the  earth !  Why  not  of  Heaven,  too  ?  Perhaps 
there  is  competition  among  the  angels,  and  Gabriel 
and  Raphael  have  won  their  rank  by  doing  the 
maximum  of  worship  on  the  minimum  of  grace. 
We  shall  know  some  day.  In  the  meanwhile,  '  these 
are  thy  works,  thou  parent  of  all  good.'  Man  eating 
man,  man  eaten  by  man,  in  every  variety  of  degree 
and  method.  Why  does  not  some  enthusiastic  politi- 
cal economist  write  an  epic  on  'The  Consecration 
of  Cannibalism '  ? "  {Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty), 

But  these  were  looked  upon  as  the  protests  of 
emotional  men,  who,  from  their  position  and  their 
habit  of  mind,  were  disinclined  to  face  the  hard  facts 
of  hfe. 

From  the  quarter  whence  it  was  least  expected 
came  the  most  crushing  attack.  The  science  of 
biology  was  the  very  foundation  of  the  defence  of 
competition.  Darwin  traced  for  us  the  history  and 
the  beneficent  results  of  the  struggle  for  existence  in 
the  lower  world  of  nature.  But  the  students  of 
Darwin  seemed  to  have  been  so  lost  in  admiration  of 
his  great  work  that  they  omitted  to  read  its  conclud- 
ing pages.  There  he  makes  a  statement  of  profound 
significance.     "  Important  as  the  struggle  for  existence 
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has  been,  and  even  still  is ;  yet,  as  far  as  the  highest 
part  of  man's  nature  is  concerned,  there  are  other 
agencies  more  important.  For  the  moral  qualities 
are  advanced,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  much  more 
through  the  effect  of  habit,  the  reasoning  powers, 
instruction,  religion,  etc.,  than  through  natural  selec- 
tion." It  was  Huxley,  however,  who  drew  out  the 
full  meaning  of  the  hint  thus  given.  I  need  hardly 
remind  you  how  clearly  and  emphatically  he  taught 
in  his  Romanes  Lecture  that  it  was  man's  duty,  not 
to  submit  to  the  natural  struggle  for  existence,  but 
to  control  it  in  the  interests  of  reason  and  morality. 

But  we  are  solemnly  warned  that  any  such  attempt 
would  be  suicidal.  Biologists  point  to  the  fact  that 
any  group  of  animals  which  has  been  relieved  from 
the  need  of  conflict  tends  to  deteriorate.  Spencer 
and  Kidd  and  many  others  assure  us  that  a  society 
which  checks  the  competitive  process  is  likewise 
doomed.  Those  who  oppose  Socialism  often  attack 
it  on  this  ground.  They  say  that  it  aims  at  the 
suppression  of  conflict,  and  that  if  a  socialistic  State 
succeeded  in  suppressing  conflict,  it  would  destroy 
one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  human  progress, 
and  must  eventually  be  swept  away  by  less  refined 
rivals. 
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But  before  discussing  prophecy,  let  us  look  at 
history.  I  may  remind  you  in  passing  that  in  such 
well-known  books  as  those  of  Henry  Drummond  and 
Kropotkine,  you  may  find  ample  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  amongst  the  lower  animals  co-operation  is 
found  as  well  as  competition,  and  that  progress  is 
secured  by  the  struggle  for  the  life  of  others  as  well 
as  by  the  merely  selfish  struggle  for  existence.  But 
putting  this  aside,  we  find  in  human  society  from  the 
first  a  tendency  to  check  unlimited  competition,  in 
the  interests  of  reason  and  morality.  New  ideas  are 
introduced  into  social  life,  and  these  become  con- 
trolling social  forces.  Take,  for  example,  the  competi- 
tion between  nations.  At  first,  war  is  waged  without 
any  limitation  but  the  will  of  the  stronger.  It  is 
accompanied  by  brutality,  wasteful  destruction  of 
property,  slaughter  of  captives,  extermination  of 
whole  tribes.  Achilles  drags  the  body  of  Hector 
round  the  walls  of  Troy.  Joshua  destroys  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Jericho.  Thence  we  trace  the 
gradual  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  war,  through 
merciful  custom  and  international  agreement,  till  we 
come  to  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  the  British  care 
for  the  wives  and  children  of  their  South  African  foes. 
Sometimes  these  new  ideas  have   but   a   temporary 
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effect,  as  when  the  thought  of  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  flashes  across  Europe,  and  for  a  season 
the  nations  cease  to  fly  at  one  another's  throats,  and 
combine  to  do  what  they  believe  to  be  God's  will. 
Or  when  the  Christian  Church  preaches  the  Truce  of 
God,  and  for  a  day  or  for  a  year  peace  reigns.  But 
when  the  merciful  thought  is  universally  accepted,  or 
when  it  is  embodied  in  a  law  or  institution,  it  becomes 
a  permanent  moral  restriction  on  freedom  of  com- 
petition. And  it  is  clear  that  such  restrictions  are 
justified  by  their  effects.  They  reduce  the  sum  of 
human  misery ;  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  they 
raise  the  level  of  human  character,  and  yet  they  do 
not  diminish  efficiency.  A  recent  instance  may  be 
taken  by  way  of  illustration.  Military  experts  tell 
us  that  in  the  South  African  war  English  generals 
were  too  careful  of  human  life.  The  war  might  have 
been  sooner  ended  if,  at  times,  more  troops  had  been 
sacrificed  or  sterner  measures  adopted.  That  may 
be  so,  but  the  moral  restrictions  on  the  savagery  of 
the  conflict  tend  in  the  long-run  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  England  as  a  fighting  power.  She  has 
gained  by  the  strength  which  comes  of  self-restraint, 
by  the  respect  and  affisction  of  her  own  people,  and 
by  the  absence  of  bitter  memories  in  the  minds  of  her 
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former  foes,   and   these   are   valuable  assets   in  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

Or  turn  from  war  to  the  industrial  conflicts  of  the 
day.  We  find  in  Factory  Acts  and  similar  legislation 
an  attempt  to  check  unlimited  competition,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  see  how  they  achieve  their  purpose. 
In  most  industries,  besides  the  competition  between 
manufacturers  and  workmen,  there  is  another  com- 
petition within  each  of  these  groups.  Each  manu- 
facturer strives  to  undersell  his  rival  manufacturers  ; 
each  labourer  strives  to  get  and  retain  employment, 
even  though  some  of  his  fellows  are  left  out  in  the 
cold ;  and  in  each  case  the  competition  within  the 
group  may  have  a  bad  effect.  The  manufacturer  has 
two  methods  by  which  he  can  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  so  undersell  his  rivals.  One  method  is  to 
organise  his  factory  more  wisely,  to  manage  it  more 
economically,  to  introduce  improved  machinery,  to 
use  new  inventions  and  better  processes,  and  so 
produce  his  goods  at  lower  cost.  If  he  adopts  this 
plan  there  is  clearly  a  social  gain.  But  a  simpler 
way  to  reduce  expenses  is  to  lower  the  wages  of  his 
workmen  or  to  insist  on  longer  hours.  /In  this  case, 
though  the  financial  gain  to  the  employer  might  be 
just  as  great,  there  would  be  a  loss   to  society  in 
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general.  The  workers  receive  less  money  or  have 
less  leisure  time,  and  the  result  is  that  for  each  man 
the  standard  of  life  and  the  possibilities  of  life  are 
reduced  in  the  present,  and  the  children  are  more 
heavily  handicapped  as  regards  food  and  housing  and 
opportunities.  The  effect  of  this  form  of  competition 
is  thus  to  degrade  the  labouring  class,  and  to  provide 
no  countervailing  social  benefit  by  improving  the 
employers  or  the  methods  of  production.  In  the 
same  way,  the  workers  who  are  competing  for  places 
may  try  to  secure  them  by  two  methods.  One  is  to 
make  themselves  more  efficient  workers,  more  skilful, 
more  highly  trained,  more  industrious,  and  so  gain  an 
advantage  in  the  competition.  The  other  is  to  offer 
to  work  for  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  than  their 
rivals,  and  so  make  themselves  and  their  children  less 
useful  members  of  society.  In  the  first  case  com- 
petition raises  the  workers  ;  in  the  second,  it  degrades 
them.  Then  an  Act  is  passed  which  fixes  the  wages 
to  be  paid  and  the  hours  to  be  worked.  This  at  once 
puts  an  end  to  competition  on  the  low  and  injurious 
level.  No  employer  can  economise  at  the  expense  of 
his  workers.  No  labourer  can  offer  to  work  for  wages 
and  hours  which  would  be  hurtful  to  him  or  to  his 
class.     But  competition  on  the  higher  level  remains. 
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The  employer  who  wishes  to  succeed  must  strain 
every  nerve  to  become  a  more  capable  employer,  the 
worker  to  become  a  more  capable  worker.  Com- 
petition is  not  killed,  but  it  is  purged  of  its  more 
immoral  elements.  It  becomes  a  competition  in 
excellence. 

That  is  the  object  of  much  of  our  social  legislation. 
Factory  Acts,  Wages  Boards,  and  the  like  aim  at 
fixing  a  level  below  which  competition  may  cease. 
There  are  to  be  certain  conditions  of  industry  defined 
by  law,  such  as  a  minimum  rate  of  wage,  a  maximum 
time  of  work,  a  fixed  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air, 
adequate  safety  appliances,  and  so  on.  These  are 
indispensable  for  a  decent,  healthy  life,  and  so  they 
are  to  be  independent  of  competition.  However 
great  the  strain  due  to  greed  on  the  one  side,  or 
poverty  on  the  other,  no  man  is  to  ask  or  offer  dis- 
pensation from  these  conditions.  But  above  this 
level,  competition  may  still  be  allowed. 

Then,  again,  every  attempt  to  introduce  the  prin- 
ciple of  co-operation  is  in  itself  an  attempt  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  trades- 
union  checks  injurious  competition  within  the  group 
of  workers.  The  profit-sharing  business  checks 
competition  between  employers  and  workers.     The 
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association  for  co-operative  production  removes  the 
employer  and  unites  the  workers,  and  so  kills  one 
form  of  competition  and  checks  the  other.  And  in 
the  ever- widening  field  of  state  or  municipal  employ- 
ment we  find  the  same  principle,  that  competition  on 
a  low  level  is  to  be  discouraged.  The  group  of  traders 
in  fierce  conflict  with  each  other  is  replaced  by  the 
whole  body  of  citizens  harmoniously  arranging  to 
satisfy  a  public  want.  The  wages  and  conditions  of 
work  are  fixed  beforehand,  and  so  the  workers  are  not 
tempted  to  underbid  their  neighbours.  Stability  of 
character  and  excellence  of  work  determine  the 
chances  of  employment.  The  best  man  wins,  not 
the  man  who  is  prepared  to  take  a  mean  advan- 
tage. 

But  a  difficulty  may  be  suggested.  Granting  that 
the  form  of  competition  may  be  changed,  and  that  its 
level  may  be  raised,  does  it  not  still  remain  selfish  in 
its  essence,  and  therefore  anti-social  and  unchristian  ? 
If  so,  better  leave  it  in  its  undisguised  brutality, 
rather  than  make  it  less  repulsive,  though  equally 
vicious.  Fortunately  for  society,  as  competition 
becomes  restricted  to  higher  forms,  it  loses  not 
only  the  appearance  but  the  spirit  of  selfishness.  It 
tends  to  become  a  social,  not  an  anti-social  force. 
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If  two  labourers  try  to  undersell  one  another  in 
the  labour  market,  the  struggle  is  absolutely  selfish, 
and  does  no  good  either  to  the  rivals  or  to  society. 
The  successful  man  gains  a  wage  that  degrades  him. 
The  employer  gains  an  inefficient  and  probably  dis- 
contented worker.  The  loser  gets  nothing,  and  the 
standard  of  living  for  the  whole  class  has  been  lowered. 
There  is  a  loss  all  round.  But  suppose  that  the  next 
stage  has  been  reached,  and  each  strives  to  win  by 
making  his  work  the  best  possible,  then  there  is  clearly 
a  social  gain.  Not  only  does  the  employer  secure 
the  best  available  skill,  not  only  is  the  standard  of 
living  maintained  at  a  high  level,  but  both  the  com- 
petitors have  become  more  efficient,  and  therefore 
more  useful  to  society.  And  there  is  a  new  factor 
introduced.  The  bare  selfishness  of  the  rivalry  is 
mitigated  by  the  interest  and  pride  that  each  man 
takes  in  his  work,  apart  from  its  results  for  himself. 
His  thoughts  are  concentrated  on  its  thoroughness 
or  artistic  finish.  The  perfection  of  the  work  itself 
becomes  his  aim,  and  he  forgets  that  he  is  seeking  to 
secure  profit.  And  if  we  look  at  a  higher  stage  still, 
we  shall  see  that  this  new  factor  tends  to  exclude 
selfishness  altogether. 

At  the  present   time   hundreds  of  scientific   men 
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are  engaged  in  trying  to  discover  a  remedy  for  cancer. 
There  is  intense  rivalry,  national  and  personal,  but 
it  is  hardly  a  selfish  rivalry.  These  men  are  not 
thinking  of  heavy  fees  as  the  reward  of  their  research. 
As  soon  as  a  discovery  is  made,  it  is  given  freely  to 
the  world.  Some  may  be  influenced  by  the  desire 
for  reputation,  but  the  majority  are  spurred  on  by 
pure  scientific  enthusiasm,  or  by  the  higher  ambition 
to  relieve  mankind  of  haunting  fear  and  agonising 
pain.  And  whoever  may  reach  the  goal  first,  all 
the  competitors  gain  and  all  the  world  gains  by  the 
struggle  and  the  sacrifice  involved. 

So  in  the  world  of  thought  and  art,  there  is  a 
rivalry  which  is  wholly  unselfish  and  wholly  beneficial. 
Men  are  trying  to  grasp  great  ideas  and  to  express 
them  by  language  or  colour.  But  the  success  is 
always  shared,  and  it  only  becomes  success  by  being 
shared.  The  poet  or  the  artist  has  a  vision  of  the 
beauty  which  is  hidden  from  the  mass,  and  at  once 
his  aim  is  to  reveal  this  vision.  He  succeeds  in  so 
far  as  he  can  make  others  see  what  he  sees.  The  dog 
that  has  snatched  a  bone  from  a  rival  goes  off  to 
enjoy  it  by  himself.  The  motive  of  the  struggle  was 
this  selfish  appropriation.  But  an  idea  or  a  truth 
cannot  be  selfishly  appropriated.     If  we  have  gained 
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it,  sooner  or  later  the  world  must  gain  it,  and  the 
effort  to  impart  it  to  the  world  makes  it  all  the  more 
our  own. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  instinctive  protests 
of  the  working  classes  against  the  competitive  system 
were  amply  justified.  It  is  a  system  admirably 
adapted  to  cause  improvement  in  the  subhuman 
world,  but  quite  unsuited  to  a  society  which  is  guided 
by  reason  and  aims  at  moral  perfection.  If  unchecked, 
it  is  wasteful  and  cruel  as  it  deals  with  lives,  and  de- 
basing in  its  effects  on  character.  And  experience 
gives  little  support  to  those  prophets  of  evil  who 
warn  us  that  Nature's  methods  must  not  be  checked. 
"  Interfere  with  a  natural  process,"  says  Herbert 
Spencer,  "  and  you  will  inevitably  do  more  harm  than 
good."  But  man  has  continually  interfered  with  the 
natural  struggle  for  existence,  and  so  far  he  has  done 
more  good  than  harm.  "  Abolish  the  rivalry  of  life," 
cries  Benjamin  Kidd,  "  and  you  will  cause  stagnation 
and  decay."  But  history  shows  that  man  can  modify 
the  rivalry  and  yet  retain  the  effort  which  is  essential 
to  progress.  The  struggle  may  remain,  though  on  a 
higher  level  and  in  less  brutal  forms. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that,  with  the  advance  of 
civilisation,  the  stimulus  to  effort  will  grow  too  weak. 
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We  cannot  induce  nature  to  deal  more  gently  with 
us.  We  shall  always  have  to  face  her  stern  Law  of 
Diminishing  Returns,  and  the  diseases  and  blights  and 
catastrophes  which  steal  from  man  the  fruits  of  his 
labour.  Science  can  do  much  to  aid  us.  It  can  make 
arid  regions  fertile.  It  can  develop  new  sources  of 
food  supply,  and  wage  successful  war  against  natural 
enemies.  But  the  pressure  of  population  continually 
renews  the  strain,  and  man  will  never  be  able  to 
enjoy  comfort  without  effort. 

Nor  can  we  suppose  that  in  social  life  conflict  will 
ever  cease.  There  will  always  be  the  fight  with 
moral  evil  and  its  results ;  and  we  may  believe  that 
much  of  the  energy  now  devoted  to  the  struggle  for 
food  will  be  engaged  in  this  nobler  war.  The  care 
for  the  weaker  classes  will  be  carried  on  more  sys- 
tematically. In  nature  the  failures  are  speedily  swept 
out  of  existence,  and,  on  merely  biological  principles, 
society  would  benefit  immensely  if  the  same  fate 
befell  the  unfit.  The  physically  and  mentally  de- 
fective, the  morally  weak,  the  aged,  the  criminal,  the 
loafer,  the  pauper — these  are  a  heavy  drag  on  the 
wealth  and  energy  of  the  strong,  and  natural  science 
would  suggest  their  extermination.  But  this  would 
be  both  a  crime  and  a  blunder.     A  crime ;  for,  after 
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all,  the  unfit  are  persons,  with  personal  rights  which 
must  be  respected,  and  with  possibilities  of  improve- 
ment and  future  fitness  which  must  be  developed. 
A  blunder;  because  society  would  lose  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  strengthening  social  virtues. 
The  citizen  who  is  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  against 
poverty,  or  intemperance,  or  disease  will  develop  not 
only  compassion  and  sympathy,  but  virility  and  force 
of  character,  far  more  quickly  than  if  he  were 
struggling  for  a  crust  for  himself.  Every  charitable 
institution,  every  society  for  philanthropic  work,  is 
worth  far  more  to  social  life  than  it  costs,  for  the 
cost  is  repaid  in  the  hearts  and  wills  of  those  who 
work  for  it. 

As  long  as  man  has  to  depend  for  his  food  on  the 
uncertain  gifts  of  nature,  as  long  as  he  is  confronted 
by  sin  in  human  life,  as  long  as  he  sees  imperfection 
and  weakness  which  he  may  remedy,  necessity  and 
duty  and  love  will  still  spur  him  on  to  strenuous 
effort.  There  must  be  pressure  to  make  the  best  of 
men.  But  as  the  progress  of  society  lightens  the 
burden  of  primitive  poverty  and  brutal  conflict,  as 
the  man  has  to  fight  less  keenly  for  his  own  hand,  he 
feels  himself  more  strongly  attracted  by  social  ideals, 
more  sensitive  to  social  duties.     The  pressure  is  still 
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there,  though  it  has  changed  its  form.     It  has  ceased 
to  appeal  to  selfishness. 

Here,  then,  lies  the  task  of  popular  government. 
Unchecked  competition  is  unchristian  in  principle, 
cruel  in  its  methods,  degrading  in  its  results.  It 
must  be  controlled  and  limited  by  reason  and  morality. 
Between  nations,  war  must  be  replaced  by  arbitration. 
In  commerce  and  industry,  the  idea  of  brotherhood 
must  find  fuller  expression  in  co-operation.  Where 
competition  remains,  it  must  be  raised  to  a  higher 
level  and  purged  of  brutal  selfishness  ;  and  the  energy 
thus  set  free  must  be  employed  in  social  service. 
Dr  Channing  used  to  say,  "  The  last  triumph  of 
Christianity  will  be  a  triumph  over  competition  "  ;  and 
it  is  for  Democracy  to  hasten  this  triumph. 


VI 

CIRCUMSTANCES  AND  CHARACTER 

S.  Matt.  v.  33  :  "Seek   ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 

Three  years  ago  Mr  Arthur  Shadwell  published  a 
book  entitled  Industrial  Efficiency,  which  contained 
an   elaborate   comparison  of  the  working  classes  of 
England,   Germany,   and   America.     The   industrial 
system   of  each  nation  was  analysed.     The   various 
factors — education,    hereditary    tendencies,    physical 
strength,  machinery,  markets,  fiscal  policy,  conditions 
of  labour — were  studied.     But  at  the  back  of  it  all  is 
the  element  which  determines  final  failure  or  success, 
the  character  of  the  worker.     The  American,  with  all 
his   quickness   and   cleverness,   with   all  his   natural 
advantages  and  mechanical  appliances,  has  not  taken 
the  position  he  might  have  occupied  because  of  a  flaw 
in  character.     He  lacks  perseverance  and  thorough- 
ness.    As   Lowell   warned   him  long  ago,  he  is  too 
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ready  to  be  content  with  the  second-best.  The 
German  has  infinite  perseverance  and  makes  a  better 
use  of  science  than  his  Enghsh  competitor,  but  his 
fault  is  the  want  of  initiative  and  self-reliance.  The 
English  worker  still  holds  a  high  position  through 
certain  moral  qualities,  but  there  are  signs  that  his 
devotion  to  amusement  is  weakening  his  devotion  to 
his  work.  He  is  not  putting  his  heart  into  it  as  he 
used  to  do.  So,  in  every  case,  the  secret  of  industrial 
efficiency  or  non-efficiency  is  ultimately  found  in  char- 
acter. After  we  know  everything  about  machinery 
and  organisation,  we  have  to  ask — What  is  the 
man  ?  What  is  the  moral  stuff  of  which  he  is 
made? 

In  all  forms  of  social  organisation,  success  or  failure 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  members.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  history 
of  the  early  communistic  settlements  in  America, 
founded  under  the  inspiration  of  Owen  and  Fourier. 
Within  ten  years  forty-five  communities  were  founded 
on  purely  secular  lines. 

Before  two  years  had  passed,  twenty-five  had  failed. 
None  survived  for  a  generation.  In  the  case  of  one 
of  them — the  experiment  at  New  Harmony — Robert 
Owen  himself  explains  the  reason  for  collapse.     He 
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lays  the  blame  on  the  character  of  the  members.  As 
he  expressed  it,  "  I  wanted  honesty,  and  I  got  dis- 
honesty. I  wanted  temperance,  and  I  was  continually 
troubled  with  the  intemperate.  I  wanted  cleanliness, 
and  I  found  dirt.  I  wanted  carefulness,  and  found 
waste.  1  wanted  desire  for  knowledge,  and  found 
apathy,"  and  so  on.  We  might  sum  up  his  grievance 
shortly.  He  wanted  angels,  and  he  found  men. 
Similar  complaints  come  from  other  communities. 
The  epitaph  on  one  records,  "  Self-love  was  a  spirit 
that  could  not  be  exorcised."  Another  complains  of 
"want  of  harmony  and  brotherly  feeling,"  and  of 
"  unwillingness  to  make  sacrifices."  Another  reports, 
"The  members  had  not  entire  confidence  in  one 
another." 

One  community  sums  up  the  situation  in  a  sentence : 
"  There  was  a  deficiency  of  wealth,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness." Of  course  there  are  many  communities  in 
America  which  have  survived  for  long  periods  and 
prospered  exceedingly.  But  without  exception  these 
were  religious  in  their  origin,  as  for  example  the 
Shakers.  Experience  shows  that  the  force  of  religious 
enthusiasm,  however  grotesque,  however  mistaken, 
may  be  successful  in  counteracting  those  defects  of 
character    which    have    ruined    the    merely  secular 
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institutions.  Experience  in  Australia  leads  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  conclusion.  Where  village  settle- 
ments and  similar  organisations  have  failed,  the  cause 
is  to  be  sought  first  of  all  in  the  characters  of  the  men 
concerned. 

Turn  to  another  class  of  experiments.  One  of  the 
most  hopeful  movements  of  modern  times  is  the 
growth  of  co-operative  industry  amongst  the  working 
classes.  By  peaceful  means  large  bodies  of  workmen 
are  regaining  the  control  of  the  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, and  securing  for  themselves  the  full  reward 
of  their  labour.  But  here,  again,  success  or  failure 
depends  on  character.  The  movement  has  sometimes 
failed ;  but  if  so,  it  is  because  men  have  not  shown 
the  willingness  to  submit  to  discipline,  the  energy, 
the  foresight,  the  ability  to  work  with  others  that 
the  system  demands.  On  the  other  side,  we  may 
quote  the  judgment  of  a  Huddersfield  manufacturer 
who  had  been  brought  into  closest  contact  with  the 
movement.  "  He  believes  that  co-operative  business 
is  going  to  be  the  fittest  that  will  survive  in  the 
competition  of  the  business  world,  because  its  work 
is  better  and  more  economically  done,  because  co- 
operative workmen  are  steadier,  because  the  absence 
of  adulteration,   misrepresentation,   and  other  trade 
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tricks  makes  it  more  acceptable  to  the  consumer, 
and  its  copartnership  makes  it  better  for  the  work- 
men." (Quoted  by  H.  D.  Lloyd,  Labour  Co- 
partnership, p.  266.) 

"Work  better  done,"  "workmen  steadier,"  "ab- 
sence of  trade  tricks,"  "  copartnership  better  for  the 
workmen  " — all  these  mean  character.  Or  consider 
this  :  "  I  asked  Mr  G.  M.  Ludlow  what  reason  he  had 
for  thinking  that  co-operation  would  survive  in  a 
business  world  like  ours.  He  replied  that  the  co- 
operators  would  survive  because  they  had  most 
*grit'"  {ibid.,  p.  268). 

Or  take  the  world-wide  movement  towards  Social- 
ism. Asa  scheme  of  life  it  has  many  difficulties,  but 
they  all  resolve  themselves  into  questions  of  character. 
Can  we  get  directors  of  industry  who  will  exert  all 
their  powers  when  the  hope  of  a  great  private  fortune 
is  taken  from  them  ?  Will  the  mass  of  the  workers 
be  obedient  to  authority  when  their  officers  are  chosen 
by  themselves  ?  Will  they  show  sufficient  self-con- 
trol to  provide  for  the  economic  needs  of  the  future 
at  the  expense  of  present  enjoyment?  Will  they 
work  with  the  same  energy  when  the  fear  of  starva- 
tion ceases  to  be  an  effisctive  stimulus  ?  Will  they 
retain  self-reliance  and   independence   when   society 
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takes  over  the  direction  of  their  labour  ?  Diverse 
answers  may  be  given  to  these  questions,  but  all 
agree  that  these  questions  are  fundamental.  Social- 
ism is  impossible  unless  character  improves.  As  the 
leader  of  the  Australian  Labour  Party  said  a  few 
months  ago :  "  There  was  universal  sympathy  with 
the  broad  aims  of  Socialism,  and  with  the  desire  that 
those  who  were  willing  to  live  by  work  should  have 
some  guarantee  that  their  children  would  be  put 
beyond  the  possibility  of  want.  So  long  as  they  were 
willing  to  labour  for  their  existence,  that  ideal  was 
a  good  one.  Where  they  joined  issue  with  their 
extreme  Socialist  friends  was  that  they  refused  to 
believe  that  while  human  nature  remained  as  it  was, 
and  until  the  natural  process  of  enlightenment  and 
civic  education  had  advanced  much  further  than  it 
had,  any  complete  system  of  Socialism  could  do  any- 
thing else  but  break  down.  .  .  .  Their  socialistic 
friends  themselves  were  the  reverse  of  friendly  on 
some  occasions,  and  human  nature  existed  among 
them  just  as  it  did  amongst  every  other  section  of 
the  community,  so  that  it  was  utterly  hopeless  to 
expect  that  men  could  suddenly  transform  society 
jfrom  its  present  condition,  while  units  were  warring 
with   one   another,   into   an   ideal   state  where  each 
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worked  in  harmony  with  the  other,  and  everyone  took 
on  his  shoulders  his  full  share  of  responsibility,  and 
was  content  to  do  unto  others  as  he  should  be  done 
by.  That  state  of  things  could  not  come  immedi- 
ately." (Speech  by  Mr  Watson,  reported  in  the 
Argus.) 

And  even  in  the  semi-socialistic  legislation  of  the 
present  day,  we  see  what  a  tremendous  strain  is  being 
thrown  upon  character.  The  State  has  taken  the 
whole  of  the  social  life  under  its  control.  Sometimes 
it  employs  labour  directly,  but  in  all  cases  it  lays  down 
conditions  under  which  labour  shall  be  employed. 
Sometimes  it  teaches ;  always  it  regulates  schools. 
Sometimes  it  provides  dwellings ;  always  it  decides 
how  dwellings  shall  be  built.  It  taxes,  it  interferes, 
it  forbids,  it  commands;  and,  in  nearly  every  case, 
the  interference  of  the  State,  however  righteous,  how- 
ever necessary,  imposes  additional  expense  on  some 
one.  The  manufacturer  has  to  pay  the  cost  of  safety 
appliances ;  the  taxpayers  have  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
inspectors ;  the  consumers  have  to  pay  the  increased 
cost  of  goods  ;  the  citizen  has  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  his  own  and  other  people's  children,  or  to  pay 
higher  rents  for  more  healthy  but  more  expensive 
houses.     And  each  voter  has  his  share  in  determining 
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what  burdens  must  be  imposed,  and  on  whom  they 
shall  fall.  There  comes  the  strain  on  character.  He 
must  put  aside  all  thought  of  his  personal  interests  or 
his  class  interests.  He  must  let  his  conscience  decide 
what  is  best  and  what  is  just  for  others,  even  though 
it  means  heavy  expense  for  himself  The  employer 
must  learn  to  take  wider  views  than  those  suggested 
by  his  own  profits.  The  worker  must  vote  for 
measures  which  treat  even  the  capitalist  with  justice. 
There  must  be  a  steady  effort  to  exclude  personal 
bias  from  political  decisions.  And  when  the  decision 
is  made  and  the  burden  imposed,  it  needs  a  strong 
character  to  bear  it  without  grumbling  and  without 
attempts  at  evasion. 

In  yet  another  way  we  see  how  modern  legislation 
imposes  a  strain  on  the  character  of  the  citizens. 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  redress  glaring  in- 
equalities in  the  distribution  of  wealth.  The  mass  of 
the  people  are  beginning  to  realise  the  enormous 
power  which  they  possess  through  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  and  to  make  use  of  the  new  weapons 
placed  in  their  hands.  But  the  process  of  equalising 
wealth  is  one  that  brings  strong  temptation  to  all 
classes.  The  present  owners  of  wealth  and  privilege 
are  tempted  to  cling  too  tenaciously  to  their  posses- 
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sions,  to  attach  an  exaggerated  importance  to  vested 
interests,  without  regard  to  the  common  good.  The 
masses  are  tempted  to  a  greedy  spoliation  of  their 
neighbours'  property,  neglecting  existing  rights, 
through  a  vindictive  remembrance  of  ancient  wrongs. 
A  fixed,  unalterable  will  to  do  justice,  at  any  cost, 
is  needed  by  both  sides,  and  especially  by  those  who, 
by  virtue  of  their  numbers,  have  supreme  power  in 
the  State. 

Character,  then,  is  the  most  important  element  in 
any  form  of  social  life,  and  the  improvement  of  char- 
acter is  the  great  task  that  lies  before  society.  But 
it  is  not  clear  how  this  object  can  be  attained.  We 
have  seen  that  modern  democracy  aims  at  a  reduction 
of  the  present  exaggerated  inequality  of  possessions  ; 
not  that  it  hopes  for  complete  equality,  for  this  is 
impossible,  and  if  possible,  would  be  both  injurious 
and  unjust.  But  it  aims  at  a  system  in  which  mon- 
strous and  pernicious  accumulations  of  wealth  would 
be  unknown.  It  also  hopes  to  modify  the  present 
system  of  competition,  and  to  substitute  competition 
in  excellence  for  the  struggle  for  selfish  gain.  We 
have  seen,  also,  that  the  modern  protest  against 
excessive  inequality  and  unchecked  competition  is 
an  ethical  protest.     The  true  ground  of  complaint  is 
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that  in  each  case  the  growth  of  character  is  hindered 
and  perverted.  Under  such  conditions,  society  will 
not  attain  its  highest  end,  that  is,  will  not  allow 
its  members  to  live  the  best  life  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

But  even  if  Democracy  succeeded  in  realising  its 
aims — if  wealth  were  more  evenly  distributed,  and 
every  member  of  society  gained  a  fair  reward  for  his 
work  ;  if  competition  were  moralised,  and  each  man, 
instead  of  striving  to  gain  the  most  for  himself,  could 
only  strive  to  do  his  best — still  the  great  problem  of 
society  would  remain  unsolved.  Even  if  the  State 
perfected  the  conditions  of  life,  it  would  not  therefore 
perfect  the  character  of  its  citizens.  Yet  that  is  the 
prevalent  heresy  of  modern  democracy — that  good 
external  conditions  will  produce  a  good  life.  Listen 
to  these  words  of  Henry  George :  "  With  want 
destroyed ;  with  greed  changed  to  noble  passions ; 
with  the  fraternity  that  is  born  of  equality  taking  the 
place  of  the  jealousy  and  fear  that  now  array  men 
against  each  other ;  with  mental  power  loosed  by 
conditions  that  give  to  the  humblest  comfort  and 
leisure — and  who  shall  measure  the  heights  to  which 
our  civilisation  may  soar  ?  Words  fail  the  thought ! 
It  is  the  Golden  Age  of  which  poets  have  sung  and 
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high -raised  seers  have  told  in  metaphor.  It  is  the 
glorious  vision  which  has  always  haunted  man  with 
gleams  of  fitful  splendour.  It  is  what  he  saw  whose 
eyes  at  Patmos  were  closed  in  trance.  It  is  the 
culmination  of  Christianity — the  city  of  God  on 
earth,  with  its  walls  of  jasper  and  its  gates  of  pearl. 
It  is  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace"  {Progress 
and  Poverty,  p.  392).  But  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
wondrous  transformation?  Simply  a  change  in  the 
ownership  of  land. 

Or  listen  to  Mr  Blatchford :  "  Now,  my  lord,  all 
vice  is  disease,  and  its  origin  may  be  traced  as  surely 
and  removed  as  effectually  as  the  origin  of  cholera 
or  typhoid  fever.  Indeed,  my  lord,  moral  and 
physical  diseases  arise  chiefly  from  the  same  cause, 
and  that  cause  is  the  unhealthy  environment  of  the 
people's  lives."  (Quoted  in  Economic  Review,  1896, 
p.  472.) 

These  words  are  typical  of  the  popular  teaching  of 
the  day.  Environment  determines  life ;  conditions 
mould  character,  and  so  the  only  reform  needed 
is  the  reform  of  conditions.  Improvement  in 
character  will  necessarily  follow.  It  is  the  modern 
and  improved  version  of  our  Lord's  teaching : 
"  Seek  ye  first  these  things  ;   and  the  kingdom  of 
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God  and  His  righteousness  shall  be  added  unto 
you." 

We  must  consider  more  closely  the  relations 
between  circumstances  and  character. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  character  can  rise  superior 
to  conditions.  "  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make," 
and  the  noblest  lives  have  been  lived  under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances.  For  a  limited  class, 
the  effect  of  opposition  is  to  strengthen  and  purify 
character. 

Certainly  the  hero  or  the  saint  can  rise  above  the 
conditions  of  his  life.  But  we  are  not  all  heroes  or 
saints,  and  for  most  men  the  force  of  circumstances 
is  too  strong.  A  German  writer  tells  us  a  pathetic 
story.  "  In  the  hotel  garden,  beside  the  little  foun- 
tain in  the  middle  of  the  lawn,  sat  a  ragged  condor, 
attached  to  its  perch  by  a  good  strong  rope.  But 
when  the  sun  shone  upon  it  with  real  warmth,  it  fell 
a- thinking  of  the  snow  peaks  of  Peru,  of  mighty 
wing-strokes  over  the  deep  valley,  and  then  it  forgot 
the  rope.  Two  vigorous  strokes  with  its  pinions 
would  bring  the  rope  up  taut,  and  it  would  fall  back 
upon  the  sward.  There  it  would  lie  by  the  hour, 
then  shake  itself  and  clamber  up  to  its  little  perch 
again."      (Quoted   by   E.    F.    Russell,   A    Lent    in 
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London,)  In  human  life  there  are  cases  where  the 
tethered  eagle  has  snapt  his  chain  and  taken  his 
upward  flight ;  but  too  often  he  ceases  to  dream  of 
the  distant  hills,  and  learns  to  love  his  slavery. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  unfavourable  natural  condi- 
tions are  not  necessarily  degrading.  Men  are  made 
by  their  conflict  with  difficulty.  The  settler  in  the 
primeval  forest,  who  has  to  wrestle  with  Nature  for 
every  foot  of  ground  he  occupies  ;  the  sailor  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  the  deep ;  the  explorer  who  takes 
his  life  in  his  hand  as  he  goes  through  regions  un- 
known ;  the  dwellers  in  rigorous  climates  who  face 
frost  and  snow  during  the  long  months  of  waiting — 
these  are  the  men  who  develop  courage,  and  patience, 
and  tenacity  of  purpose.  A  virile  character  is  created 
by  obstacles.  When  we  read  history  we  see  the  same 
lesson  taught  on  a  large  scale.  Kidd  has  reminded 
us  of  the  tendency  of  empire  to  move  northward. 
The  plains  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  watered  and 
fertilised  by  ever-flowing  rivers,  were  the  first  homes 
of  nations.  But  after  a  certain  stage  is  reached,  it  is 
always  from  the  North  the  invaders  come.  The 
Hittite,  the  Scythian,  the  Persian,  the  Roman  appear 
in  turn,  till  Rome  becomes  the  centre  of  power. 
Then,  when  Rome  decays,  it  is  again  from  the  North 
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the  invaders  come,  who  at  last  occupy  her  place.  At 
the  back  of  this  persistent  movement  lies  the  strength 
developed  by  conflict  with  difficulties.  The  nations 
that  settled  and  multiplied  where  Nature  was  lavish 
of  her  gifts  have  had  to  submit  to  the  more  sturdy 
stocks  who  found  it  hard  to  keep  scarcity  at  bay. 
All  this  is  true,  but  it  serves  to  emphasise  a  distinc- 
tion. The  obstacles  thrown  in  our  way  by  Nature 
only  serve  to  bring  out  what  is  best  in  us.  But  that 
is  not  the  case  with  the  obstacles  caused  by  a  defective 
social  state.  Set  a  man  to  fight  against  cold  or 
famine  and  you  strengthen  his  endurance  and  his 
manhood.  "  What  do  you  grow  on  these  bleak  and 
barren  coasts  ? "  a  New  Englander  was  asked.  "  We 
grow  men,"  was  the  reply.  But  make  a  man  a  slave, 
or  take  his  property  by  fraud,  or  put  him  in  a  slum, 
and  the  result  is  very  different.  There  seems  to  be 
a  peculiar  poison  generated  by  human  injustice. 
With  one  consent,  workers  in  the  East  End  of 
London  tell  us  that  a  bad  social  environment  is  too 
strong  for  the  average  man.  One  witness  before  a 
Royal  Commission  says :  "  However  clean  people 
may  be,  if  they  go  into  Margaret  Court,  within  six 
months  they  will  be  at  the  same  level  as  most  of 
the  other  people."     Another  says :  "  Many  come  to 
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us  who  have  had  proper  training,  but  who  are 
dragged  down  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed."  Another  draws  this  painful  picture: 
"  Imagine,  for  a  moment,  the  common  lot  of  our 
London  poor.  Ignorant  and  untrained  minds,  weary 
and  unhealthy  bodies,  gloomy  and  demoralising  en- 
vironment, monotony  and  weariness  of  life — out  of 
these  evils  spring  the  seeds  of  vice.  Drudging  in  their 
vile  stews  day  after  day,  night  after  night  .... 
always  with  the  black  future,  like  an  ominous  cloud, 
casting  its  chill  shadow  on  their  anxious  hearts ; 
always  with  the  mean  walls  hemming  them  in,  and 
the  mean  tasks  wearing  them  down,  and  the  mean 
life  paralysing  their  sick  souls ;  with  no  pleasure  but 
drink  ;  with  no  club  but  the  public-house  ;  with  work 
^precarious  and  wages  low ;  in  hateful  and  cheerless 
[surroundings,  and  with  faint  hopes  ever  narrowing, 
the  toiling  millions  bring  their  own  bodies  and 
bewildered  souls  to  fight  against  the  devil  and  all  his 
works,  and  the  devil,  amongst  other  weapons,  uses 
gin.  Out  in  the  horrible  East,  the  women  drink. 
What  wonder  !  If  you  go  amongst  these  poor  women, 
you  will  feel  suddenly  stricken  old.  .  .  .  What 
culture  have  these  poor  creatures  ever  known  ? 
What  teaching  have   they  had?      What   dowry   of 
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love,  of  joy,  of  sweet  and  fair  imagination  ?  Think 
what  their  lives  are ;  think  what  their  homes  are ; 
think  of  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  their  minds ; 
and  then  say,  Is  it  a  marvel  if  they  take  to  gin  ? " 
(Quoted  in  Church  Commonwealth,  1899,  p.  150.) 
No  ;  it  would  be  a  marvel  if  they  did  not.  The  really 
fatal  element  in  all  this  slum  life  is  the  destruction 
of  the  home.  The  home  is  meant,  in  God's  wisdom, 
to  be  the  training-ground  of  character.  In  the  family 
we  see  our  own  personality  respected,  and  we  learn 
to  respect  the  personality  of  others.  There  we  get 
example  and  training.  There  we  learn  the  meaning 
of  duty  and  love,  and  purity  and  sacrifice.  There  we 
get  opportunities  for  rest  and  happiness.  There  we 
accumulate  associations  and  memories  that  strengthen 
us  through  all  our  later  life.  But  if  the  home  is 
destroyed,  there  are  few  exceptions  to  the  general 
deterioration  of  character. 

We  may  grant,  then,  that  the  exceptional  man  is 
not  controlled  by  his  surroundings ;  we  may  grant, 
also,  that  natural  obstacles  have  a  bracing  effect  upon 
character.  But  it  remains  true  that  there  are  certain 
forms  of  social  environment  which  have  an  irresistible 
influence  for  evil  upon  the  moral  life  of  the  average 
man.     May  we   go   further,  and   draw  the  obvious 
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inference,  that  if  we  improve  the  environment  we 
create  an  equally  potent  influence  for  good  ? 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  true.     A  perfect  environ- 
ment will  not  make  a  perfect  character. 

When  we  consider  the  lowest  form  of  environment, 

the  material  conditions  under  which  we  live,  it  is 

clear  that  these  have  a  merely  negative  effect  upon 

morals.     Overwork  and  starve  a  man,  and  you  may 

possibly  make  him  a  criminal.     But  no  amount  of 

leisure,  no  abundance  of  food  and  clothing,  will  make 

him   a   saint.      You   can   remove  the  hindrance  to 

morality   and  give  it  opportunity  to   develop,   but 

you  cannot  nourish  morality  on  material  surroundings. 

Even  when  we  turn  to  the  higher  form,  the  psychical 

environment,  we  find  there  is  still  a  lack  of  power. 

We  may  supply  the  mind  with  the  noblest  ideas  of 

truth  and  right,  with  the  most  convincing  arguments, 

with  the  most  splendid  examples.     We  may  expose 

the  life  to  the  unconscious  influence  of  the  best  men. 

But  all  this  may  utterly  fail.     The  moral  life  consists 

in  the  decisions  of  the  will.     We  can  only  supply 

some  of  the  motives  from  which  the  will  can  choose, 

and  the  will  may  choose  wrongly.     We  can  give  a 

wider  field  for  choice,  but  we  cannot  enforce  a  right 

choice. 

10 
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These  facts  must  be  remembered  when  we  consider 
how  far  the  State  can  promote  morality  by  touching 
the  conditions  of  Hfe.  Bad  material  surroundings 
have  a  great  influence  for  evil,  but  the  very  best 
material  surroundings  have  not  a  corresponding 
influence  for  good.  They  may  destroy  the  moral 
life,  but  they  cannot  create  it  or  build  it  up.  And 
even  the  psychical  surroundings  can  only  supply 
motives  from  which  the  will  can  choose.  They 
cannot  control  the  choice. 

What,  then,  can  the  State  do  for  morals  ?  Experi- 
ence teaches  that  it  cannot  produce  morality  by 
compulsion.  Calvin  at  Geneva,  Savonarola  in 
Florence,  the  Puritans  in  New  England  are  amongst 
those  who  have  tried  and  failed.  And  the  teaching 
of  experience  is  reinforced  by  reason.  In  popular 
thought,  a  moral  life  is  simply  a  series  of  good 
actions,  or  at  least  of  actions  that  are  not  evil  in  their 
effects.  The  motive  cannot  be  detected,  and  so  counts 
for  nothing.  But  in  reality  the  morality  of  an  action 
depends  entirely  on  its  motive.  Now,  compulsion  cai 
cause  actions  that  are  consistent  with  morality,  bul 
these  are  not  necessarily  based  on  motives  that  are! 
moral.  I  may  be  compelled  by  law  to  give  a  tenth 
of  my  income  to  the  poor,  and  yet  in  the  forced  giftl 
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there  may  be  no  spark  of  love.  In  fact,  compulsion 
makes  it  less  likely  that  good  motives  will  inspire  my 
action.  It  brings  fear  and  self-interest  into  operation, 
and  so  far  checks  the  working  of  those  higher  impulses 
which  alone  are  moral.  In  the  case  suggested,  my 
own  nature  might  have  impelled  me  to  be  liberal; 
but  my  spontaneous  generosity  is  likely  to  be  chilled 
when  I  am  paying  a  compulsory  tax.  So,  through 
the  action  of  the  State,  I  may  be  compelled  to  keep 
sober.  But  though  the  outward  result  is  the  same, 
enforced  sobriety  is  not  moral  self-control.  The 
compulsion  may  actually  weaken  character,  for  it 
renders  the  acquirement  of  self-control  in  this 
direction  unnecessary.  "  I  would  rather  see  England 
free  than  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament "  was  a  startling 
statement ;  but  the  good  Bishop's  aspiration  was 
based  on  a  true  theory  of  morals. 

But  though  the  State  cannot  compel  morality,  it 
is  by  no  means  without  influence.  For  one  thing,  it 
can  remove  obstacles  ;  or,  to  use  the  phrase  preferred 
by  Bosanquet,  the  State  can  hinder  hindrances  to 
morality.  We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  extreme 
poverty  has  certain  moral  dangers  inseparably  con- 
nected with  it.  There  is  the  overcrowding,  with  the 
consequent  blunting   of  the  sense  of  decency;  the 
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weakening  of  the  influences  of  the  home  ;  the  loss  of 
self-respect ;  the  absorption  in  the  merely  animal  side 
of  life  ;  and  the  growth  of  envy.  These  are  obstacles 
to  the  full  growth  of  the  moral  life,  and,  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  men,  insuperable  obstacles.  Now  the 
State,  by  prohibiting  some  forms  of  sweating  and 
relieving  the  stress  of  poverty,  removes  these 
obstacles,  and  makes  it  easier  for  morality  to  develop. 
So  the  State  can  fix  the  hours  of  labour,  and  put  a 
stop  to  that  complete  absorption  of  energy  which 
hinders  the  growth  of  a  higher  life.  It  is  also  within 
the  powers  of  the  State  to  limit  certain  forms  of 
temptation.  It  can  prohibit  the  public  sale  of 
indecent  literature  and  pictures.  It  can  reduce  the 
number  of  public- houses  and  regulate  the  sale  of 
drink.  It  can  lessen  the  incitement  to  gambling  by 
forbidding  the  publication  of  odds  or  the  establish- 
ment of  gaming-houses.  In  these  and  many  other 
ways  it  can  hinder  hindrances  to  morality,  and  make 
it  less  difficult  for  the  citizen  to  do  right.  Of  course, 
in  all  this  there  is  no  direct  stimulus  to  morality. 
All  the  hindrances  to  a  moral  life  might  be  removed, 
yet  there  is  no  guarantee  that  a  moral  life  would  be 
lived.  The  labourer  might  be  saved  from  poverty 
and  spend  his  wages  in  self-indulgence.     He  might 
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have  abundant  leisure  and  devote  it  to  folly.  He 
might  be  kept  sober  and  become  selfish.  The  man 
who  had  no  wish  to  live  rightly  would  remain  im- 
moral. But  if  State  action  could  do  no  more  than 
make  a  moral  life  less  difficult,  we  should  thankfully 
accept  its  help. 

But  the  State  has  a  further  power  in  this  direction. 
It  can  place  a  citizen  or  a  class  of  citizens  in  a  new 
psychical  environment  which  is  favourable  to  morality. 
Take  the  case  of  a  neglected  boy  in  a  city  slum.  His 
home  is  the  street.  He  has  become  the  associate  of 
thieves.  Left  to  himself,  he  will  almost  certainly 
become  a  criminal  through  the  influence  of  his 
surroundings.  But  the  State  hands  him  over  to  a 
home  for  neglected  children.  Not  only  are  his 
material  surroundings  changed  for  the  better,  and 
obstacles  to  morality  thus  removed,  but  he  is  intro- 
duced to  a  world  of  different  ideas.  He  breathes 
an  atmosphere  of  unvarying  kindness  and  belief 
in  his  capacity  for  goodness.  He  is  trained  in 
morality  and  taught  about  religion.  In  his  new 
position  he  will  probably  become  a  useful  member 
of  society,  and  the  change  is  due  to  the  action  of 
the  State.  But  notice  what  the  State  really  does. 
It  has  not  directly  influenced   the  boy's  moral  life. 
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It  has  not  created  either  the  old  or  the  new  en- 
vironment. But  it  has  removed  the  boy  from  an 
environment  which  is  dangerous,  to  one  which  is 
helpful. 

The  same  thing  takes  place  when  the  State  secures 
for  a  class  of  workers  higher  wages,  or  shorter  hours, 
or  extended  political  rights.  The  higher  wage  ex- 
changes the  mean,  uncomfortable  hovel  for  a  home 
where  a  fuller  family  life  may  exert  its  silent  influence. 
The  man  who  formerly  left  his  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours'  work  with  every  power  exhausted,  now  finds 
himself  retaining  some  energy  and  possessed  of  some 
leisure,  which  he  may  devote  to  recreation  or  study. 
The  member  of  the  State  who  had  no  influence,  and 
therefore  no  interest  in  political  life,  now  finds 
himself  with  all  the  responsibilities  of  a  voter,  forced 
to  inform  himself  and  to  decide  on  great  public 
questions,  and  influenced  by  all  the  ideas  and  forces 
which  mould  the  life  of  nations.  In  each  case  the 
psychical  environment  has  been  changed,  and  th< 
character  affected  by  new  sets  of  motives. 

This  kind  of  action — the  introduction  of  citizens 
into  a  better  psychical  environment — is  seen  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  system  of  public  education.  The  moral 
value  of  education  does  not  consist  in  the  sharpening 
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of  the  intellect,  but  in  the  exposure  of  the  character 
to  the  influence  of  a  wider  range  of  ideas  and  motives. 
The  mere  power  of  reading  unlocks  all  the  treasures 
of  literature ;  and  though  the  average  man  does  not 
read  the  hundred  best  books,  yet  in  the  second,  or 
third,  or  fourth-rate  author,  or  in  the  daily  paper,  he 
gets  the  reflection  and  the  influence  of  the  great 
thoughts  of  all  ages.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  new  set 
of  ideas  which  have  no  existence  for  the  ignorant. 
Patriotism,  the  sense  of  duty,  religion — all  the  forces 
that  make  a  man  are  reinforced  by  new  motives  and 
new  arguments.  The  educated  man  lives  in  a 
different  world  from  his  ignorant  brother.  Thus 
the  inner  meaning  of  State  education  is,  that  the 
State  transfers  the  great  body  of  citizens  from  an 
environment  which  is  comparatively  devoid  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  stimulus  to  an  environment 
which  abounds  with  motives  and  forces  making  for 
a  better  life. 

So  is  it  when  the  State  encourages  Art  by  the 
purchase  and  exhibition  of  pictures.  The  highest 
justification  for  the  expenditure  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  places  the  citizen  in  a  more  helpful  en- 
vironment. It  brings  him  face  to  face  with  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  seen  and  temporal,  through  which  he 
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may  discern  the  eternal.  It  opens  his  faculties  to  the 
message  of  a  divine  truth  and  beauty,  half  concealed 
and  half  revealed  by  the  common  things  of  life.  In 
all  these  directions  there  is  room  for  far  more  generous 
and  energetic  action  than  is  found  to-day.  The  fact 
that  circumstances  may,  and  do,  degrade  character, 
imposes  on  every  one  of  us  an  obligation  to  improve, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  conditions  of  life  for  our 
neighbours.  Our  brother's  blood  will  be  on  us  and 
on  our  children  if  we  allow  him  to  live  amidst  sur- 
roundings that  kill  his  moral  life,  or  if  we  deprive 
him  of  those  helps  to  morality  that  we  might  have 
provided.  And  the  curse  will  fall  more  heavily  if 
we  try  to  shelter  ourselves  behind  the  hypocritical 
plea  that  character  is  independent  of  conditions.  It 
is  true  that  conditions  cannot  make  character,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  count  for  nothing.  They 
have  no  creative  power,  but  we  have  seen  that  they 
have  a  great  influence  for  good,  and  a  still  greater 
influence  for  destruction. 

So  much,  then,  the  State  can  do.  It  can  hinder 
some  of  the  forces  which  obstruct  morality ;  and  it 
can  remove  some  of  its  citizens  to  an  environment 
which  is  more  helpful  to  the  growth  of  character. 
But,  even  so,  it  cannot  make  good  citizens.     For  one 
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thing,  the  environment  which  it  can  use  is  never 
wholly  good.  Suppose  that,  by  wise  statesmanship, 
the  material  surroundings  of  our  life  had  been  per- 
fected ;  that  each  man  had  his  three  acres  and  a  cow, 
and  an  income  large  enough  to  give  him  a  healthy 
and  a  cultured  life.  Still,  the  psychical  surroundings 
are  imperfect.  The  best  available  environment  is  of 
;•■  a  very  mixed  character.  Evil  is  blended  with  the 
good.  High  moral  teaching,  the  memory  of  golden 
deeds  and  heroic  lives,  the  example  of  patriots  and 
saints  in  the  past,  the  influence  of  good  men  and 
women  in  the  present — all  this  comes  to  us  mingled 
with  worldly  principles,  and  vicious  actions,  and  base 
thoughts.  After  all,  the  environment  is  practically 
the  average  life  and  thought  of  our  neighbours,  and  its 
influence  cannot  raise  us  above  that  average.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  life  of  an  ordinary  middle-class 
citizen.  You  have  there  the  surroundings,  material 
and  psychical,  that  seem  peculiarly  favourable  for 
morality. 

There  are  no  extremes  of  poverty  to  stunt  character, 
or  of  wealth  to  corrupt  it.  Through  education,  the 
teachings  of  the  great  and  good  in  every  age  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  mind  ;  the  avowed  principles 
of  the  neighbours  are  excellent.     Every  motive  and 
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influence  for  good  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  Yet  the 
result  of  all  these  influences  is  not  a  perfect  character  ; 
it  is  the  character  of  a  middle- class  citizen,  and  that 
is  far  from  perfect.^ 

And  we  must  go  further.  Even  if  the  psychical 
environment  were  perfect,  it  would  not  produce  good 
citizens.  For  morality  consists  in  the  free  choice  of 
good  by  the  will,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  citizen  would  always  choose  good.  All  the 
State  can  do  is  to  give  scope  and  breathing-space  to 
native  virtue ;  but  if  the  native  virtue  is  lacking  or 
imperfect,  no  State-created  conditions  can  supply  the 
defect.  "  There  is  no  political  alchemy  by  which 
you  can  get  golden  conduct  out  of  leaden  instincts  "  ; 
and  in  man,  as  we  know  him,  we  must  recognise  the 
presence  of  the  baser  metal. 

^  We  must  remember  this  when  interpreting  certain  social 
statistics.  Professor  Ely,  for  example,  speaking  of  rescue  work 
amongst  children  in  America,  states  that  nine  out  of  ten  are 
saved  by  a  change  in  their  surroundings.  It  is  splendid  testimony 
to  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  work  done,  but  we  must  be 
careful  to  understand  its  meaning.  The  nine  who  are  saved  are 
saved  from  becoming  criminals.  The  new  conditions  raise  them  to 
a  higher  level,  but  it  is  only  the  level  of  respectability,  and  re- 
spectability is  not  perfection.  The  influence  of  favourable  con- 
ditions can  never  be  exerted  above  its  own  level.  Characters  may 
rise  above  that  level ;  but  if  so,  it  is  due  to  the  operation  of  other 
forces. 
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Some  will  remember  the  parable  of  the  rose-bush 
in  Bellamy's  Looking  Backward,  Humanity  is 
compared  to  a  rose-bush,  "planted  in  a  swamp, 
watered  with  black  bog-water,  breathing  miasmatic 
fogs  by  day  and  chilled  with  poison  dews  at  night. 
Innumerable  generations  of  gardeners  had  done  their 
best  to  make  it  bloom,  but,  beyond  an  occasional 
half-opened  bud  with  a  worm  at  the  heart,  their 
efforts  had  been  unsuccessful."  But  at  last  "  the  rose- 
bush of  humanity  was  transplanted,  and  set  in  sweet, 
warm,  dry  earth,  where  the  sun  bathed  it,  the  stars 
wooed  it,  and  the  south  wind  caressed  it.  Then  the 
vermin  and  the  mildew  disappeared,  and  the  bush 
was  covered  with  most  beautiful  red  roses,  whose 
fragrance  filled  the  world." 

Here  you  find  expressed  the  cardinal  error  of  the 
merely  secular  politician.  Perfect  the  conditions,  and 
he  thinks  human  nature  will  be  perfected.  But  the 
Christian  believes  that  human  nature  is  diseased, 
though  not  incapable  of  cure.  The  rose-bush  is  at 
fault  as  well  as  its  surroundings.  Let  the  soil  be  as 
rich  and  fruitful  as  you  will;  feed  it  with  material 
things  in  abundance  ;  let  the  air  be  full  of  the  warmth 
and  movement  of  great  ideas,  yet  there  is  a  blight 
which  will  yield  to  none  but  a  divine  remedy.     The 
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fact  of  sin  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked  or  ex- 
plained away.  There  is  no  need  to  insist  on  the 
theological  explanation  of  this  fact ;  we  need  not 
discuss  its  origin  or  its  transmission.  From  the 
social  point  of  view,  we  need  only  recognise  in 
all  the  history  of  the  race  a  persistent  warping  of 
the  will,  which  has  disturbed  the  course  of  human 
evolution. 

It  is  this  fact  of  sin  that,  sooner  or  later,  blocks 
the  way  to  all  human  Utopias. 

"  Ah  !  your  Fouriers  failed 

Because  not  poets  enough  to  understand 
That  life  develops  from  within." 

And  if  the  inner  life  be  tainted,  we  must  expect 
disease  and  defect  in  the  outward  expression.  We 
cannot  make  our  surroundings  perfect,  for  they 
depend  on  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  sinful  men. 

And  even  if  our  surroundings  were  perfect,  even 
if  man  were  back  in  Paradise  without  the  serpent,  he 
could  not  be  trusted  to  offer  unswerving  obedience  to 
the  higher  law.  The  city  of  God  that  St  John  saw  in 
his  vision  of  the  future  is  still  the  one  sure  hope  for 
the  human  race.  But  into  that  city  can  come  nothing 
that  defileth.  It  is  not  the  perfect  conditions  that 
will  make  men  clean.     The  purification  must  come 
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before  entrance.  Men  are  not  to  be  made  perfect  by 
walking  in  those  streets  of  gold,  or  dwelling  in  the 
light  of  the  divine  glory.  They  must  be  freed  from 
evil  by  the  grace  of  God  before  they  can  find  a  home 
in  a  perfect  society. 


VII 
DEMOCRACY  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

Rev.   xi.   15:    "The  kingdoms   of  this  world   are   become   the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ." 

The  debt  that  Democracy  owes  to  Christianity 
cannot  be  overestimated.  We  have  seen  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Democracy  are  essentially 
Christian.  Respect  for  human  nature  finds  its  ulti- 
mate justification  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation.  The  nature  which  the  Son  of  God 
assumed  ;  for  whose  redemption  He  thought  it  worth 
while  to  die ;  which  He  perfected  in  connection  with 
His  own  person ;  and  which  will  at  last  be  perfected 
in  every  one  of  His  followers,  has  a  title  to  honour 
and  consideration  which  could  not  be  supplied  by 
either  history  or  science.  The  essential  equality  of 
man  seems  contradicted  by  the  obvious  inequality  of 
gifts  and  powers  ;  but  it  is  supported  by  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  a  Divine  Love  which  goes  out  to  each 
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individual  with  the  same  intensity,  and  of  a  human 
duty  which,  though  different  in  every  ease  in  its 
direction,  is  aUke  in  all  cases  in  its  obligation.  The 
doctrine  of  human  brotherhood  finds  its  only  secure 
basis  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood.  The 
limitations  of  class,  or  nation,  or  feeling  are  swept 
away  by  the  belief  in  a  family  which  is  world-wide, 
and  includes  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Not  only  do  the  principles  of  Democracy  find  their 
support  and  justification  in  Christianity,  but  the 
Christian  Church  has  always  been,  even  if  uncon- 
sciously or  unwillingly,  the  strongest  ally  of  Demo- 
cracy. We  see  her  influence  in  the  overthrow  of 
slavery  in  the  Roman  empire  ;  in  the  humane  legis- 
lation of  the  early  centuries  of  this  era ;  in  the 
defence  of  popular  rights  by  Catholicism  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Many  of  the  movements  which  are 
classed  as  religious  were  the  outcome  of  the  spirit 
of  Democracy,  supported  by  religion.  The  Peasant 
revolt  of  Germany  based  its  demands  on  the  Bible, 
and  offered  to  surrender  any  demand  which  could  be 
proved  to  contradict  the  Christian  teaching.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  Wiclif,  Hus,  Savonarola  may  be  looked 
upon  as  social  as  well  as  religious  reformers.  The 
Reformation  and  the  Puritan  movement,  each  in  its 
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own  way,  helped  to  establish  democratic  principles ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  modern  Democracy 
owes  all  that  is  best  in  its  teaching  and  all  that  is 
lasting  in  its  success  to  the  Christian  Church. 

Yet  we  find  at  the  present  day  a  distinct  separa- 
tion between  the  working  classes  and  the  Church. 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  separation  has 
developed  into  opposition.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  quotations  in  which,  not  only  the  Church, 
but  religion  and  God  are  reviled.  Lecky  quotes 
from  one  French  exponent  of  Socialism :  "  God  is 
dying  without  posterity ;  the  terrestrial  despot  will 
drag  down  in  his  fall  the  celestial  bugbear.  Religion 
is  an  engine  of  domination  "  (Lecky,  Democracy  and 
Liberty,  ii.  p.  287). 

Brooks  quotes  from  German  leaders :  "  It  is  our 
duty  as  Socialists  to  root  out  the  faith  in  God  with 
all  our  zeal,  nor  is  any  one  worthy  of  the  name  who 
does  not  consecrate  himself  to  the  spread  of  atheism." 
"  We  open  war  upon  God,  because  He  is  the  greatest 
evil  in  the  world."  But  Brooks  points  out  the  fact 
that  Lecky  omits  to  mention,  that  these  statements 
are  typical  of  the  Continental  Socialism  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  not  of  to-day.  Hostility  to  religion 
was  connected  with  a  materialistic  philosophy,  then 
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popular,  but  now  moribund.  The  leaders  of  the 
Social  movement  in  Germany  and  France — men  like 
Anatole  France,  Jaures,  and  Bernstein — have  come 
to  see  that  religion  cannot  be  killed  by  opposition, 
cannot  even  be  ignored  as  a  social  factor.  In 
authorised  manifestoes,  religion  is  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  individual.  In  the  writings  of  many 
Socialistic  teachers,  it  is  now  recognised  as  a  per- 
sistent and  necessary  element  in  human  life. 

In  English-speaking  countries,  hostility  to  religion 
lis  rare.  The  working  classes  are  not  irreligious; 
[they  are  merely  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Church. 
We  are  told  of  England :  "The  poor  are  always 
[religious,  even  to  superstition.  No  one  who  works 
[amongst  them  can  doubt  it.  There  is  little  agnosti- 
cism, still  less  deliberate  atheism  amongst  them. 
[The  secular  movement  of  fifty  years  ago  never 
[touched  their  imagination  or  their  hearts ;  it  was 
certainly  never  in  possession  of  the  labouring  poor, 
nd  that  movement  is  now  dead,  if  not  buried." 
"Most  of  the  workmen  and  workwomen  of  our 
country  do  believe  in  Christ,"  says  Mr  Will  Crookes. 
"  Christianity  is  not  assailed  but  by  Christians,  and 
nowhere  is  a  word  breathed  against  Christ,"  says  Mr 

George  Haw.    Similar  testimony  comes  from  America, 
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and  is  echoed  in  Australia.  We  have  certainly  had 
painful  and  blasphemous  outbursts  in  some  of  our 
labour  newspapers,  but  the  mass  of  the  workers  in 
our  midst  retain  a  firm  behef  in  God,  and  a  respect 
for  Christ  which  is  akin  to  reverence.  Their  belief 
may  be  hazy  and  fall  short  of  the  fulness  of  the 
Christian  faith,  but  it  is  a  misuse  of  terms  to  call 
them  irreligious. 

Yet,  as  a  whole,  they  may  be  said  to  keep  aloof 
from  organised  Christian  bodies.  This  is  shown  not 
only  by  their  absence  from  Church  services,  but  by 
the  fact  that  in  their  political  and  social  struggles 
the  help  of  any  branch  of  the  Church  is  seldom  asked 
for,  and  the  help  that  is  offered  is  regarded  with  dis- 
favour and  suspicion.  The  working  classes  welcome 
the  social  doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  aim  at  the 
justice,  the  liberty,  the  brotherhood  which  would 
result  from  Christian  life.  But  they  have  no  use  for 
the  Christian  Church. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  Christianity  established  the 
principles  of  democracy  on  a  firm  basis,  and  that  the 
success  of  democracy  is  due  to  Christian  influence, 
how  can  we  explain  the  modern  divorce  between  the 
Church  and  the  democratic  movement  ? 

Partly,  it  is  due  to  the  want  of  earnestness  and 
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reality  in  the  Christian  Hfe.  It  is  obvious  enough 
that  some  Christians  deny  their  creed  by  their 
conduct,  that  many  show  a  bewildering  inconsistency 
of  life,  that  all  live  far  below  the  level  to  which  their 
religion  calls  them.  Now  the  working  classes,  so 
recently  made  full  members  of  the  State,  and  so 
recently  granted  the  benefits  of  education,  share  in 
some  of  the  qualities  of  youth.  They  have  the  same 
clearness  of  moral  vision,  unspoilt  by  traditional 
explanations  and  evasions ;  and  they  have  the  same 
pitiless,  unsparing  severity  of  criticism.  The  broad 
distinctions  between  good  and  evil,  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  appeal  to  them  ;  of  all  classes,  they  are 
the  least  likely  to  take  light  for  darkness,  or  darkness 
for  light ;  but  they  are  impatient  of  mixed  motives 
and  compromises,  and  can  make  little  allowance  for 
discrepancies  between  profession  and  practice.  It  is 
natural  for  them  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
Christian  men  who  are  not  wholly  under  the  influence 
of  religion  are  altogether  insincere. 

A  second  reason  for  the  indifference  of  the  working 
man  is  found  in  the  identification  of  the  Church  with 
the  middle-class  or  the  rich.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
the  Church  has  done  much  for  the  relief  of  the  needy. 
She  has  inspired  and  organised  charity.    Although  by 
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the  system  of  pew-rents  she  has  discouraged  the 
attendance  of  the  poor  at  her  services,  yet,  if  they 
persist  in  coming,  they  are  welcomed.  She  has  made 
great  efforts  to  reach  them  by  special  agencies,  mission 
services,  settlements,  and  the  like.  She  has  visited, 
advised,  rebuked,  consoled.  In  this  sense  she  may 
claim  to  be  the  Church  of  the  poor.  But  though 
her  work  is  mainly  amongst  the  poor,  though  in 
theory  she  admits  all,  and  treats  all  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality,  yet  her  officials  are,  as  a  rule,  in 
close  connection  with  the  well-to-do.  The  clergy, 
even  when  they  are  taken  from  the  labouring  class, 
by  the  very  fact  of  their  education  become  aliens  in 
sentiment  and  habit.  Their  friends  and  their  re- 
creations are  found  in  another  sphere  of  life ;  and 
however  intense  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
labour,  they  are  regarded  as  visitors,  if  not  intruders, 
within  the  workers'  brotherhood.  Even  in  a  demo- 
cratic country,  lay  officials  are  of  the  same  character. 
A  return  showing  the  number  of  members  of  synods 
and  members  of  vestries  in  Australia  who  are  manual 
workers  would  be  both  startling  and  saddening. 

The  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  labour  move- 
ments in  the  past  is  a  third  cause  of  the  attitude  of 
labour  towards  the  Church.     The  working  man  reads 
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the  history  of  the  greater  part  of  last  century,  and  he 
looks  in  vain  for  evidence  of  ecclesiastical  sympathy 
with  his  aspirations  or  his  struggles.  The  Reform 
Bills  were  not  blessed  by  the  Bishops.  Joseph  Arch 
was  denounced.  Not  only  the  methods,  but  the  aims 
of  Chartism  were  preached  against.  Trades-unions 
found  few  advocates.  Even  Factory  Acts  had  not 
a  tithe  of  the  ecclesiastical  support  which  they 
deserved.  And  all  these  movements  originated 
outside  the  Church,  and  asked  only,  and  asked  vainly, 
for  her  sympathy.  Where  are  the  social  reforms 
due  to  the  Church  as  an  organised  body — movements 
in  favour  of  justice,  or  freedom,  or  humanity  ?  We 
may,  of  course,  point  to  splendid  examples  of 
individual  teachers  who  advocated  reform  with  all 
their  heart  and  soul.  But  the  names  of  such  men 
as  Maurice  and  Kingsley  only  make  more  noticeable 
the  apathy  of  the  whole  body.  The  working  man 
may  not  unreasonably  say,  "  Here  is  a  church  which 
teaches  the  duty  of  justice,  and  yet  made  no  effort  to 
secure  justice  in  social  relations ;  which  teaches  that 
love  is  the  fundamental  virtue,  and  yet  allowed 
a  system  of  absolutely  selfish  competition  to  be 
maintained  without  protest ;  which  teaches  brother- 
hood, but  says  not  a  word  against  exclusive  privilege 
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and  monopolies ;  which  teaches  that  all  men  are 
essentially  equal,  and  yet  acquiesces  in  a  system 
which  makes  one  class  continually  dependent  on 
another." 

It  is  a  severe  judgment,  but  much  might  be  urged 
in  mitigation.  As  we  have  just  seen,  the  working 
classes  share  in  some  of  the  defects  of  youth.  Not 
only  are  they  merciless  in  criticism,  but  they  are 
impatient  of  slow  and  indirect  processes.  For  this 
reason  they  cannot  do  justice  to  a  Church  whose  best 
work  in  influencing  social  life  is  both  slow  and  in- 
direct. It  would  be  easy  for  her  to  denounce  abuses  ; 
it  is  a  harder  and  yet  more  useful  task  to  train 
character  so  that  abuses  become  impossible.  Under 
the  Roman  empire  the  Christian  Church  made  no 
direct  attack  upon  slavery.  The  slaves  might  reason- 
ably have  complained  that  the  Christian  teachers 
were  dumb,  and  might  have  ascribed  their  silence  to 
cowardice,  or  to  sympathy  with  the  slaveowners. 
But  through  those  years  of  seeming  indifference  to 
social  wrongs,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  was  so 
fostered  that  the  whole  system  of  slavery  crumbled 
rapidly  away.  A  section  of  Kidd's  book  on  Social 
Evolution  is  devoted  to  showing  how  the  unconscious 
influence  of  Christianity  made  reforms  possible.     He 
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points  out  that  in  conflicts  between  classes,  the 
victory  is  won  not  so  much  through  the  strength  of 
the  attack  as  through  the  weakness  of  the  defence. 
The  rich  and  the  powerful  have  lived  in  a  Christian 
atmosphere,  and  this  has  undermined  their  position. 
They  have  ceased  to  be  absolutely  selfish  ;  they  have 
begun  to  doubt  the  justice  of  their  monopoly ;  they 
have  learned  sympathy  with  the  claims  of  the  less 
privileged  within  their  defences  ;  they  have  admitted 
Christian  altruism,  and  this  has  turned  traitor  to 
their  cause.  They  can  only  fight  feebly,  or,  it  may 
be,  surrender  at  the  first  onset.  Kidd  takes  the 
French  Revolution  as  an  illustration.  The  nobility 
were  in  partial  sympathy  with  humanitarian  ideas,  and 
it  was  in  their  hearts,  and  not  in  the  streets,  that  the 
cause  of  the  people  was  won.  In  Japan  we  may 
find  a  similar  case.  The  surrender  of  power  by  the 
feudal  classes  was  not  forced  upon  them,  but  was  the 
result  of  a  change  of  idea  amongst  themselves. 
Possibly  the  regeneration  of  Russia  may  follow  the 
same  course,  and  the  necessity  for  a  bloody  uprising 
of  the  masses  be  obviated  by  the  moral  education  of 
the  nobility. 

So   with    other   social    and    political    reforms    in 
Christendom.     They  have  succeeded,  and   they  will 
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succeed,  because  the  power-holding  classes  have  been 
affected  by  the  altruism  which  is  the  necessary  product 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  men  who  are  de- 
fending privilege  can  no  longer  fight  wdth  a  whole- 
hearted devotion  to  what  they  call  their  rights.  They 
are  more  responsive  to  the  rights  of  others,  more 
sensitive  to  their  wrongs,  and  some  at  least  of  their 
own  party  openly  proclaim  the  duty  of  surrender. 

If  we  consider  the  last  century,  although  the  voice 
of  the  Church  was  seldom  heard  in  opposition  to 
social  injustice,  yet  the  influence  of  the  Church  was 
on  the  side  of  justice.  By  its  quiet  methods,  by  its 
sacraments  of  grace,  by  its  regular  teaching,  by  its 
holding  up  the  character  of  Christ  as  the  ideal  for  all 
men,  it  made  men  more  unselfish  ;  and  just  in  so  far 
as  it  succeeded  in  this,  it  made  reform  easier.  Some 
it  inspired  to  be  champions  of  the  new  chivalry  which 
fights  as  of  old  for  the  succour  of  the  oppressed.  In 
all  cases  it  undermined  the  defences  of  injustice. 
The  employer  might  be  in  the  grip  of  a  bad  system 
which  he  was  powerless  to  alter ;  the  middle-class 
citizen  might  find  himself  possessed  of  privileges 
unearned  by  himself  and  denied  to  others ;  but  as 
they  became  better  Christians,  they  would  listen  with 
more    sympathy    to    complaints,    and    show    more 
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readiness  to  meet  the  insistent  claims  of  the  less 
fortunate.  No  doubt  the  working  classes  are  right  in 
saying  that  the  Church  as  a  corporate  body  should 
aid  social  reform ;  but  they  forget  that  whenever  the 
Church  helps  any  citizen  to  be  more  like  Christ,  it  has 
made  him  more  in  sympathy  with  reform  and  more 
likely  to  be  an  active  supporter  of  reform. 

They  forget  also  that  the  path  to  effective  reform 
is  seldom  clear.  Here  again  we  meet  with  the  defects 
of  youth.  There  is  no  appreciation  of  the  complexity 
of  social  life  ;  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  reconstruc- 
tion ;  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  change.  It  seems 
so  easy  to  arrange  human  institutions  at  will.  But 
wider  knowledge  and  longer  experience  show  that 
change  does  not  always  mean  improvement,  and  that 
reform  never  brings  exactly  the  result  at  which  it 
aimed.  The  Church,  we  are  told,  should  lead,  if  she 
be  true  to  her  principles,  but  she  is  not  bound  to  lead 
a  mere  search-party.  A  Christian  must  be  profoundly 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  social  system,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  should  work  for  the  particular 
scheme  of  social  salvation  which  happens  to  be 
popular  in  his  day.  History  shows  us  how  scheme 
after  scheme  is  brought  forward  for  the  reconstruction 
of  society.     The  majority  find  the  broad  path  that 
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leads  to  oblivion.  The  few  that  are  tried  attain  but 
a  qualified  success.  And  the  thoughtful  man,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  may  hesitate  long 
before  committing  himself  to  any  specific  proposal. 
Co-operation,  State  interference,  land  nationalisation, 
socialism,  anarchism — all  are  strenuously  advocated. 
But  brave  words  and  high  hopes  do  not  always  carry 
conviction,  and  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  best 
method  should  not  be  confused  with  unwillingness 
to  help  reform. 

But,  after  allowing  consideration  to  all  these  pleas, 
we  must  admit  that  there  is  too  much  excuse  for  the 
alienation  of  the  working  classes  from  the  Church. 
In  the  past  she  has  shown  herself  too  timid,  too 
conservative.  She  has  allowed  herself,  in  her  govern- 
ment, to  become  identified  with  the  privileged  classes. 
She  has  been  silent  in  the  face  of  abuses,  unsym- 
pathetic in  the  presence  of  reforms.  She  has  not 
been  faithful  in  the  preaching  of  social  righteousness. 
Her  leaders  have  shown  a  caution  which  may  be 
called  cowardice,  and  a  prudence  which  hardly  differs 
from  worldly  expediency. 

Fortunately,  there  are  signs  of  change  in  her 
attitude.  There  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  little 
connection  between  the  study  of  the  Greek  Fathers 
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and  the  establishment  of  wages  boards  and  old  age 
pensions ;  but  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  study  of 
Greek  theology  has  been  one  of  the  main  factors  in 
the  awakening  of  the  Church  to  social  needs  and 
problems.  The  Greek  Fathers  make  the  Incarnation 
the  central  truth  of  their  theology ;  and  the  Incarna- 
tion involves  the  consecration  and  redemption  of  the 
social  order.  All  that  touches  man's  life  becomes 
invested  with  a  new  dignity  and  a  new  hope.  The 
renewed  study  of  the  union  between  man  and  God 
has  naturally  led  the  Church  to  consider  the  condi- 
tions under  which  man  at  present  lives,  and  the 
conditions  which  may  best  help  him  to  realise  his 
potential  greatness.  At  the  present  day  we  find  in 
every  branch  of  the  Church  a  sincere  sympathy  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  masses,  a  pathetic  eagerness 
to  understand  their  problems,  and  a  somewhat  feverish 
enthusiasm  in  the  righting  of  their  wrongs.  The 
Lambeth  Report  on  Industrial  Problems  of  1897 
recognises  "that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
of  solicitude  about  the  problems  of  industrial  and 
social  life,  and  of  sympathy  with  the  struggles, 
sufferings,  responsibilities,  and  anxieties  which  those 
problems  involve." 

The  Convocation  of  Canterbury  in  1907  resolved : 
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"  That  more  attention  should  be  given  in  the  public 
teaching  of  the  Church  to  the  obligation  resting  on 
all  Christians  to  apply  in  practice  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  his 
neighbour,  with  special  reference  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  actual  conditions  of  industrial  life." 
Social  questions  take  a  prominent  place  in  every 
Church  congress.  We  find  men  like  Bishop 
Westcott  and  Bishop  Gore  going  to  the  root  of  our 
social  discontent,  and  applying  revolutionary  Christian 
principles  to  our  common  life  with  a  courage  and  an 
honesty  which  win  respect  from  the  most  conservative. 
Bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  alike  are  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  our  present  social  system  is  not  Christian, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  make  it 
Christian.  It  is  a  refreshing  change  of  attitude,  and 
we  may  hope  that  it  will  lead  to  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  towards  the 
Church  ;  for  Democracy  has  no  future  unless  it  allies 
itself  with  Christianity.  To  use  Mazzini's  oft-quoted 
words  :  "  Great  social  transformations  have  never  been 
and  never  will  be  other  than  the  application  of  a 
religious  principle,  of  a  moral  development,  of  a 
strong  and  active  common  faith.  On  the  day  when 
Democracy  shall  elevate   itself  to  the  position  of  a 
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religious  party,  it  will  carry  away  the  victory,  not 
before.'' 

If  we  go  into  details,  we  shall  see  the  imperative 
need  of  this  alliance  with  religion.  Take  the  great 
social  needs  which  have  emerged  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion.  We  have  seen  that  democracy  lays  upon 
each  citizen  the  burden  of  moral  judgment  on  national 
questions.  How  can  we  better  learn  to  discharge 
this  duty  than  listening  to  a  religion  which  makes  an 
instructed  conscience  the  guide  of  each  man's  life? 
The  spirit  of  selfish  competition  has  taken  hold  of  us, 
and  the  strangling  clutch  must  be  loosened.  What 
more  effective  weapon  than  the  teaching  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  which  insists  on  brotherhood,  and 
makes  sacrifice  greater  than  success  ?  Or  where  shall 
we  learn  the  spirit  of  independence  better  than  from 
Him  who  stood  unmoved  before  tyrannical  authority 
and  hostile  public  opinion  ?  Where  can  we  get 
deeper  teaching  as  to  the  duty  and  value  of  public 
service  than  from  Him  who  gave  His  life  for  the 
many? 

Then,  again,  religion  is  needed  to  correct  and 
spiritualise  the  ideals  of  democracy.  During  the  last 
century  the  growth  of  industry  and  commerce,  and 
the  consequent  flow  of  wealth,  have  materialised  the 
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life  of  all  Western  nations.  The  commercial  spirit 
which  weighs  and  measures  all  things  by  the  standard 
of  money  has  grown  apace,  and  certainly  we  in 
Australia  have  suffered  by  its  growth.  We  have  had 
more  than  our  share  of  easily  acquired  wealth,  and 
we  have  nothing  in  our  history  to  counteract  its 
influence.  Other  nations  have  their  records  of  hero- 
ism. England  has  her  long  line  of  patriots.  Even 
America  can  point  to  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the 
War  of  Independence,  and  the  Civil  War,  in  which 
money  and  life  were  lavished  in  defence  of  a  great 
idea.  But  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  as  yet.  The 
one  important  event  in  our  history  is  the  discovery  of 
gold.  The  records  that  feed  our  pride  are  the 
statistics  of  wealth  production.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  material  prosperity  and  comfort  occupy  a  dis- 
proportionate place  in  our  estimates  of  the  value  of 
life  ?  ^  Yet  a  nation's  life  does  not  consist  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  that  it  possesses.  Long 
ago  Carthage  attained  her  heart's  desire.     She  gained 

1  A  few  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  an  Australian  mining  town 
were  fired  with  the  ambition  to  improve  their  church.  It  was 
decided  to  add  a  spire.  After  long  deliberation,  plans  were  pre- 
pared for  a  structure  which  in  size  and  colour  should  represent  the 
amount  of  gold  produced  in  the  district ;  and  there  it  stands  to  this 
day,  a  silent  witness  to  the  ruling  passion  of  the  people. 
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wealth  in  abundance.  She  adopted  the  modem 
financial  expedients  of  foreign  loans  and  the  credit 
system.  She  became  so  rich  that  her  citizens 
paid  no  taxes.  As  Mommsen  says :  "  If  govern- 
ment had  resolved  itself  into  a  mere  matter  of 
business,  never  would  any  State  have  solved  the 
problem  more  brilliantly  than  Carthage."  Yet  she 
fell  speedily  and  perished  utterly  because  her  wealth 
had  killed  her  life.  She  left  behind  no  legacy  of 
art  or  literature ;  no  thoughts  that  breathe  or  words 
that  burn,  no  single  influence  for  good,  no  record  of 
heroic  deeds,  save  those  of  one  family ;  nothing  but 
the  memory  of  the  attainment  of  a  material  ideal. 
Above  all  other  nations  we  need  the  warning  of  her 
fatal  success,  for  there  is  no  country  where  material 
ideals  are  more  in  evidence  than  in  Australia.  More 
money,  shorter  hours  of  work,  more  comfort — these 
are  the  common  aims  of  all  classes.  So  far  as  they 
are  the  only  aims,  they  result  in  a  degradation  of 
character.  So  far  as  they  are  the  only  gains,  they 
cause  that  most  essential  loss,  "  the  inner  poverty 
which  touches  not  the  circumstances  of  life,  but  the 
powers  of  life"  (Westcott).  Even  when  the  ideals 
of  our  time  are  higher,  they  seldom  rise  above  the 
possession  of  rights  by  individuals  or  by  classes.     It 
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is  an  ideal  which  has  abundantly  proved  its  power. 
Persuade  a  man  that  he  is  unjustly  treated,  and  you 
have  forged  a  potent  weapon  for  destruction.  Servile 
wars,  Peasant  insurrections,  French  revolutions  ac- 
company the  proclamation  of  rights.  But  it  is  not 
an  integrating  force.  The  hot  blast  of  selfish  claims  to 
privilege  or  power  may  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society, 
but  it  does  not  weld  them  together.  Nor  can  an  ideal 
which  goes  no  further  ever  make  the  best  of  men. 

But  both  these  imperfect  hopes — the  hope  of 
material  betterment,  and  the  hope  of  the  rights  of 
men — can  be  ennobled.  To  the  man  who  has  set  his 
heart  on  wealth,  Christianity  teaches  the  true  place 
of  the  material.  It  can  express  life,  it  can  minister 
to  life,  but  it  is  not  life.  Wealth  is  not  to  be  despised, 
but,  after  all,  it  is  far  less  important  than  the  man 
who  produces  it,  or  the  man  who  uses  it.  It  may 
nourish  the  body  ;  it  may  foster  art  or  knowledge  ;  it 
may  give  opportunity  for  sacrifice.  But  it  is  the  life, 
the  character,  that  counts.  And  it  is  the  life,  the 
character,  that  will  be  judged.  These  material  things 
we  crave  for,  even  if  we  gain  them,  can  never  be  our 
own.  We  are  but  stewards,  entrusted  with  these 
things  for  the  common  good,  and  certain  to  be  called 
to  strict  account  for  the  way  they  have  been  used. 
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It  may  seem  hopeless  to  preach  such  a  doctrine  to  a 
commercial  age.  Probably  the  spirit  of  every  age 
has  seemed  invincible  in  the  hour  of  its  supremacy. 
But  the  history  of  our  faith  is  the  record  of  a  long 
series  of  victories  over  foes  that  seemed  invincible. 

Then,  to  the  ideal  of  human  rights,  Christianity 
adds  the  higher  ideal  of  human  duties,  and  this  in- 
cludes the  lower.  A  man's  strongest  claims  to  rights 
lie  in  the  fact  that,  if  they  are  granted,  he  will  be 
enabled  to  do  his  duty.  Every  man  finds  himself 
confronted  with  the  duty  of  serving  the  community 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  powers,  and  he  claims  his 
rights,  not  that  he  may  enjoy  them,  but  that  he  may 
fulfil  his  obligations.  He  has  a  right  to  free  speech 
only  that  he  may  speak  for  the  common  good.  He 
has  a  right  to  freedom  of  thought,  so  that  his  thinking 
may  help  the  community.  He  has  a  right  to  vote, 
because  he  may  vote  wisely.  A  right  is  only  valuable, 
or,  to  go  further,  a  right  only  exists,  because  it  makes 
the  fulfilment  of  duty  possible.^ 

But  although  the  belief  in  natural  duty  is  a  nobler 
and  more  fruitful  conception  than  that   of  natural 

1  "  A  right  is  a  power  of  acting  for  his  own  ends,  for  what  he 
conceives  to  be  his  good^  secured  to  an  individual  by  the  com- 
munity, on  the  supposition  that  its  exercise  contributes  to  the  good 
of  the  community." — T.  H.  Green,  Political  Obligation,  section  208. 
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right,  it  lays  a  greater  strain  on  human  nature,  and, 
apart  from  religion,  failure  is  likely  to  follow.  Duty 
is  one  of  the  great  watchwords  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
race ;  but  it  has  always  been  based  on  faith  in  a 
Living  God,  and  supported  by  the  example  and 
inspiration  of  His  Son.  There  is  little  hope  that  its 
appeal  would  be  so  strong  and  so  successful  if  faith 
in  God  were  replaced  by  a  respect  for  public  opinion, 
even  if  it  represented  the  accumulated  experience  of 
all  the  ages  of  the  past. 

But  though  we  may  take  for  granted  that  Christi- 
anity can  supply  the  principles  and  the  motives  for 
social  regeneration,  the  objection  may  be  raised  that 
it  is  unfair  to  say  that  Christianity  is  the  only  force 
adequate  for  this  purpose.  No  doubt,  history  confirms 
the  truth  of  Seeley's  dictum :  "  I  always  hold  that 
religion  is  the  great  state-building  principle  .  .  .  the 
Church,  so  at  least  1  hold,  is  the  soul  of  the  state ; 
where  there  is  a  church,  a  state  grows  up  in  time; 
but  if  you  find  a  state  which  is  not  also  in  some  sense 
a  church,  you  find  a  state  which  is  not  long  for  this 
world  " ;  or,  to  adopt  a  briefer  expression  of  the  same 
truth,  "Religion  is  a  sociological  necessity."^ 

1  "  Thus  we  see  that  religion  is  still  a  force  in  society  which  hasl 
not  yet  lost  all  its  old  vitality.      And  if  the  religious  spirit  hasj 
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But  why  define  religion  in  a  narrow  sense  ?  From 
a  social  point  of  view,  the  essential  thing  about  it  is 
an  ideal  and  a  sanction  which  go  beyond  the  in- 
dividual life,  and  these  have  been  found  in  other 
forms  of  religion  than  Christianity.  The  worship  of 
the  emperor  was  the  integrating  social  force  for  the 
Romans.  The  faith  of  Mahommedans  has  proved 
equally  effective.  Mere  patriotism  may  take  the 
place  of  a  supernatural  religion.  And  in  Japan  we 
have  a  striking  proof  that  religion,  as  it  is  commonly 
interpreted,  is  not  essential  as  a  cause  of  cohesion  in 
the  nation  and  as  an  inspiration  of  heroic  sacrifice. 

survived  all  the  storms  and  all  the  attacks  which  have  been  directed 
against  it ;  if  those  who  are  most  eager,  either  to  supersede  it  by 
some  new  Positivist  ideal,  or  to  weaken  it  in  one  way  or  another, 
are  compelled  finally  to  arrive  at  the  very  point  they  were  seeking 
to  avoid ;  if  the  French  Revolution,  which  turned  the  churches  into 
banqueting  halls  and  declared  war  to  the  knife  against  Christianity, 
was  forced  to  invent  a  new  religion,  the  so-called  Religion  of  Virtue, 
to  take  its  place ;  if  the  modern  State,  having  declared  that  it 
ignores  all  religion,  is  nevertheless  forced  to  fall  back  on  the 
religion  of  patriotism,  and  to  substitute  itself  for  the  Deity  it  has 
dethroned ;  if  a  great  intelligence  like  that  of  Auguste  Comte  is 
forced  to  end  up  by  making  a  religion  the  basis  of  his  Positivist 
system;  if  every  great  philosopher  who  seeks  to  give  a  value  to 
the  ideal  of  life  is  forced  to  go  beyond  life  in  order  to  find  that 
value — after  all  this,  we  may  reasonably  see  in  the  besoin  de  croire, 
as  Brunetiere  has  called  it,  in  the  '  need  to  believe,'  some  justifica- 
tion for  the  view  that  religion  is  a  sociological  necessity." — Chatterton 
Hill,  Heredity  and  Selection,  p.  515. 
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The  system  known  as  "  Bushido,"  so  strange  to  our 
Western  minds,  so  opposed  to  our  Western  ideas,  is 
not  what  we  should  call  a  religion ;  it  has  no  super- 
natural sanctions,  though  it  preaches  high  morality 
with  a  religious  fervour.  Yet  experience  shows  that 
this  system  is  effective.  In  times  of  the  greatest 
stress,  it  has  given  to  the  Japanese  people  a  power 
of  sacrifice  for  patriotic  ends,  and  of  brave  and 
patient  endurance,  which  has  been  excelled  by  no 
Western  nation.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  why 
should  we  suppose  that  one  particular  form  of 
supernatural  religion  is  essential  to  the  stability  of 
democracy  ? 

We  must  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that 
although  there  are  many  varieties  of  supernatural 
religions,  yet,  as  far  as  our  own  nation  is  concerned, 
only  one  form  of  religion  is  possible.  Christianity 
may  be  neglected  by  the  races  which  now  profess  it, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  by  any  existing 
rival.  As  an  abstract  question,  we  might  discuss  the 
power  of  Mahommedanism  to  inspire  an  Anglo-Saxon 
state,  but  the  point  is  one  that  will  never  be  tested 
in  practice,  and  may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

But  are  there  no  possible  substitutes  for  a  super- 
natural religion  ?     Cannot  patriotism  or  the  religion 
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of  humanity,  or  some  Western  form  of  **  Bushido," 
supply  sufficient  motive  power  for  social  life  ?  This 
is  a  more  pressing  question.  There  are  great  souls 
who  have  found  their  inspiration  in  beliefs  and  ideals 
which  were  not  avowedly  Christian.  To-day  there 
are  thousands  who  find  in  the  thought  of  a  coming 
Socialism  an  incentive  to  work  and  suffer.  But  such 
cases  do  not  prove  that  Christianity  may  be  dispensed 
with  as  a  social  factor.  Devotion  to  public  duty  and 
enthusiasm  for  public  service  are  in  great  measure 
derived  from  Christian  inheritance  and  Christian 
environment,  even  when  professedly  based  on  merely 
patriotic  ideals. 

We  are  told  that  it  takes  three  generations  to  get 
Christianity  out  of  the  blood,  and  it  will  take  more 
than  three  to  get  it  out  of  the  social  atmosphere ;  and 
if  the  process  were  complete,  we  have  no  guarantee 
that  an  atmosphere  purged  of  all  religious  thought 
and  motive  would  be  the  most  favourable  to  social 
morals.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  substitutes  for 
Christianity  owe  most  of  their  power  to  the  reUgion 
they  deny. 

Besides  this,  Christianity  contains  all  that  these 
substitutes  contain.  The  belief  in  humanity,  the  love 
of  one's  brethren,  the  desire  to  succour  the  distressed, 
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the  vision  of  a  perfect  social  state,  are  found  in  the 
Christian  religion  more  fully  and  more  clearly  than  in 
any  religion  of  humanity.  The  charge  generally 
made  against  Christians  is  not  that  their  creed  is 
defective,  but  that  it  is  in  favour  of  popular  demands, 
and  that  those  who  hold  it  are  too  selfish  or  too 
cowardly  to  put  their  creed  into  practice.  This  may 
prove  that  a  change  of  heart  is  needed,  but  it  is  no 
argument  in  favour  of  a  change  of  creed. 

But  the  final  answer  is  that  Christianity  contains 
more  than  any  of  its  substitutes.  We  are  always  in 
danger  of  accepting  the  secular  estimate  of  our  religion, 
and  supposing  that  it  supplies  nothing  more  than  high 
examples  and  ideals.  It  does  put  forward  the  Highest 
Example  and  cherish  the  most  exalted  ideals,  but  its 
strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  religion  of  grace. 
In  man  there  are  no  new  resources  of  strength.  In 
union  with  Christ,  he  finds  divine  power  at  his  dis- 
posal. This  is  the  fact  that  makes  it  the  one  true 
religion  of  humanity.  It  recognises  the  fact  of  sin, 
and  the  consequent  weakness  of  human  nature,  and 
supplies  a  supernatural  power  adequate  for  recovery. 
Its  strength  lies  in  the  constant  impartation  of  the 
grace,  the  life  of  Christ  to  its  members.  It  is  a  per- 
sistent intrusion  of  the  supernatural  into  human  life. 
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This  is  the  factor  that  historians  forget.  Lecky 
tells  us  in  his  History  of  European  Morals  :  "  It  may 
truly  be  said  that  the  simple  record  of  three  short 
years  of  active  life  has  done  more  to  regenerate  and 
soften  mankind  than  all  the  disquisitions  of  philoso- 
phers and  than  all  the  exhortations  of  moralists. 
This  has  been  the  wellspring  of  whatever  is  best 
and  purest  in  the  Christian  life.  Amid  all  the  sins 
and  failings,  amid  all  the  priestcraft,  the  persecution 
and  fanaticism  which  have  defaced  the  Church,  it  has 
preserved  in  the  character  and  example  of  its  Founder 
an  enduring  principle  of  regeneration."  Lecky  is 
right  as  to  the  effects,  but  he  makes  an  inaccurate 
statement  of  the  cause.  It  is  not  the  Example,  it  is 
the  Life  which  has  regenerated  mankind.  In  Kidd's 
Social  Evolution  there  is  the  same  defect.  He  has 
described  the  social  significance  of  the  altruism  which 
was  born  into  the  world  with  the  Christian  religion ; 
and  he  tells  us  how  character  was  "  deepened  and 
softened  by  being  brought  into  close  and  intimate 
contact  with  those  wonderfully  moving  and  impressive 
altruistic  ideals  which  we  have  in  the  simple  story  of 
the  life  and  acts  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity." 
But  it  is  not  contact  with  altruistic  ideals,  it  is  the 
grace  which  acts  directly  on  human  character  which 
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is  the  main  factor  in  the  work  of  Christianity.  In 
a  recent  work  by  Chatterton  Hill  {Her^edity  and 
Selection  in  Sociology),  the  neglect  of  this  element  is 
still  more  surprising.  He  shows  the  paramount 
importance  of  religion  as  a  social  factor,  in  deepening 
the  value  of  life  and  in  supplying  an  adequate  sanction 
for  man's  actions.  He  accepts  the  Christian  religion 
as  the  only  possible  religion  for  the  Western  world, 
and  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  most  effective  ex- 
pression of  religion.  But  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
cussion there  is  not  a  word  to  suggest  that  Christianity 
has  any  direct  influence  upon  character  apart  from  its 
ideals.  Yet  this  is  the  very  point  in  which  Christianity 
differs  from  every  other  form  of  religion,  and  in  which 
it  excels  all  its  substitutes,  that  it  counteracts  the 
anti-social  tendencies  of  selfishness  and  vice,  not 
merely  by  teaching,  but  directly  by  the  gift  of  grace. 
The  best  hope  of  Democracy,  then,  lies  in  its  alliance 
with  Christianity.  An  irreligious  democracy  carries 
within  it  the  seeds  of  disunion  and  dissolution.  Its 
ideals  will  be  of  the  earth,  earthy.  It  will  have  no 
sufficient  stimulus  to  service  and  self-sacrifice  ;  no 
sufficient  motive  for  costly  independence  ;  no  sufficient  J 
check  against  despotic  tyranny  ;  no  sufficient  remedy 
for  man's  inherent  weakness  and  selfishness.     In  the 
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Christian  religion  alone  will  be  found  the  necessary 
inspiration  and  safeguards. 

But  Democracy  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  Christianity  in  all  its  fulness.  It  must  be  a 
religion  of  genuine  earnestness  and  sincerity;  a 
religion  which  makes  no  compromise  in  its  claims 
upon  its  members ;  which  is  not  satisfied  with  in- 
sincere professions  and  conventional  conduct ;  which 
demands  a  real  self-sacrifice  and  a  real  self-control 
from  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Then  it  must  be  a  social  Christianity,  not  under- 
valuing personal  piety,  but  recognising  that  personal 
piety  must  find  expression  in  social  and  political 
relations.  If  a  man  aspires  to  be  a  Christian  saint 
to-day,  he  cannot  be  content  with  a  life  of  inner 
devotion.  That  is  essential,  but  not  sufficient.  He 
must  live  as  a  saint  in  his  public  life  just  as  much 
as  in  his  thoughts  and  prayers.  He  must  cease  to 
be  grasping  and  overbearing  in  his  business ;  he 
must  look  into  the  sources  from  which  his  income  is 
derived ;  he  must  refuse  to  profit  at  the  expense  of 
any  other  man's  pocket,  or  health,  or  character.  He 
can  no  longer  wink  at  abuses  because  they  are  profit- 
able to  his  class,  or  because  their  removal  would  mean 
trouble.     He  can  no  longer  neglect  to  vote  at  elec- 
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tions  because  it  interferes  with  his  comfort  or  his 
trade.  He  must  do  his  best  to  improve  the  social 
environment,  so  that  it  may  be  easier  for  his  neigh- 
bour to  do  right.  Christianity  aims  at  making  all 
men  saints  ;  but  the  Church  is  learning  at  last  that  a 
saint  who  is  indifferent  to  the  lives  of  his  fellow-men 
is  probably  an  impostor. 

And  it  must  be  a  dogmatic  and  sacramental 
religion.  What  is  called  unsectarian  religion  can 
never  prove  effective.  Even  from  Mrs  Besant  we 
get  sound  doctrine  on  this  point :  "  The  result  of 
unsectarian  teaching  is  to  establish  a  new  form  of 
religion  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  historical 
Christianity  or  any  other  form  of  Christian  teaching. 
By  taking  away  everything  to  which  any  one  objects, 
they  leave  something  which  is  really  worthless.  The 
result  of  unsectarian  teaching  is  a  colourless  residuum, 
which,  I  should  think,  would  be  as  objectionable  to 
the  earnest  Christian  as  it  is  contemptible  to  the 
earnest  unbeliever."  Certainly,  a  Christianity  which 
is  doubtful  about  the  Incarnation,  which  is  silent 
about  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  which  lays  no  stress 
on  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  is  far  removed  from 
the  religion  which  has  made  Christendom.  It  is  true, 
the  modern  world  revolts  against  both  dogma  and 
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sacraments.  The  doctrines  are  called  in  question,  and 
are  therefore  doubtful.  The  sacraments  are  mysteri- 
ous, and  therefore  unreal.  And  neither  are  necessary, 
because  the  essential  thing  in  Christianity  is  conduct. 
But  the  Christian  Church  must  always  reply,  that 
doctrines  may  be  questioned,  and  yet  prove  true; 
that  mystery  attends  all  life,  and  is  no  mark  of  un- 
reality ;  and  that  all  experience  goes  to  show  that 
both  dogma  and  sacraments  are  essential  for  the 
highest  Christian  conduct.  The  victory  over  the 
forces  of  sin  and  selfishness  can  only  be  won  by  a  firm 
faith  in  the  tremendous  fact  that  it  was  the  Son  of 
God  who,  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation,  came  down 
from  heaven  and  was  made  man ;  and  by  the  con- 
stant flow  into  human  hearts  of  the  divine  life,  and 
strength,  and  forgiveness  that  come  through  sacra- 
mental channels. 


VIII 

MORALITY  IN  BUSINESS^ 

There  are  some  words  used  long  ago  by  Erasmus 
which  may  serve  to  introduce  this  paper.  "  Mer- 
chants," he  says,  "  are  among  the  falsest  and  basest 
of  mankind.  They  carry  on  the  most  despicable  of 
industries.  Liars,  perjurers,  and  thieves,  they  occupy 
themselves  in  duping  other  people." 

Now  these  few  sentences  seem  to  prove  two  things : 

First,  that  mercantile  fraud  is  no  new  thing. 
Secondly,  that  the  habit  of  exaggeration  when  speak- 
ing of  mercantile  fraud  is  no  new  thing. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  wherever  com- 
merce has  flourished,  dishonesty  and  tricks  of  trade 
have  also  been  abundant. 

Dr  Cunningham,  one  of  our  leading  economic 
historians,  states  deliberately  that  he  believes  there 
never  was  a  time  at  which  commerce  was  not  attended 

1  Paper  read  at  Church  Congress  at  Hobart,  1 894. 
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by  the  same  evils  which  exist  to-day.  But  that  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  commercial 
morality  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  lower  than 
it  used  to  be  in  preceding  centuries.  And  if  you 
avoid  one-sided  and  exaggerated  statements,  you  will 
find  little  evidence  of  the  deterioration  of  mercantile 
honesty.  Fraud  may  be  on  a  larger  scale,  it  may  be 
more  skilful  than  it  used  to  be,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  more  approved  by  public  opinion,  or  to  be 
relatively  more  common. 

Besides,  if  the  standard  of  commercial  honesty 
were  steadily  deteriorating,  as  many  eloquent  writers 
assert,  how  can  you  reconcile  this  with  the  admitted 
moral  influence  of  trade  and  business  ? 

You  will  remember  how  Lecky  deals  with  this 
in  his  History  of  European  Morals,  Speaking  of 
that  accuracy  of  statement  and  fidelity  to  engage- 
ments which  we  mean  by  truthfulness,  he  says : 
"  This  form  of  veracity  is  usually  the  special  virtue 
of  an  industrial  nation  ;  for  although  industrial  enter- 
prise affords  great  temptation  to  deception,  yet 
mutual  confidence,  and  therefore  strict  truthfulness, 
are  in  these  occupations  so  transcendently  important, 
that  they  acquire  in  the  minds  of  men  a  value  they 
had  never   before   possessed.     We   accordingly   find 
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that  even  where  the  impositions  of  trade  are  very 
numerous,  the  supreme  excellence  of  veracity  is 
cordially  admitted  in  theory,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first 
virtues  that  every  man  aspiring  to  moral  excellence 
endeavours  to  cultivate." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  point  out,  through  instance 
after  instance,  that  the  virtue  of  truthfulness  is 
seldom  found  in  nations  that  have  little  interest  in 
trade  or  commerce. 

If  this  is  so,  if  its  actual  effect  is  to  develop  truth- 
fulness, it  is  hard  to  believe  that  commerce  is  essenti- 
ally immoral,  or  that  its  character  is  steadily  growing 
worse. 

But  even  if  we  admit  that  it  has  been  so  from  the 
beginning,  even  if  we  dismiss  all  exaggeration,  the 
world  of  business  presents  a  melancholy  spectacle. 
Even  the  lake  of  pitch  of  which  Dante  wrote,  over- 
flowing its  banks  and  defiling  what  it  touches,  hardly 
seems  too  harsh  a  figure.  Think  of  a  few  of  its 
more  familiar  elements :  Lying  advertisements ;  the 
dishonest  and,  worse  than  dishonest,  the  murderous 
system  of  adulteration;  fraudulent  insolvencies,  swin- 
dling schemes  and  bubble  companies ;  false  invoices, 
false  balance-sheets  ;  bribery  ;  forged  trade-marks,  the 
tricks  of  retail  trade,  and  so  on  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
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reckless  grasping  selfishness  which  is  said  to  pervade 
and  morally  ruin  all  business. 

And  then  think  of  the  results  of  this  mass  of 
iniquity.  On  the  one  side  the  innocent  sufferers,  the 
credulous  betrayed,  the  widow  and  the  orphan  robbed, 
the  old  age,  even  of  the  honest  and  the  thrifty,  em- 
bittered by  undeserved  poverty. 

It  is  a  miserable  sight. 

But  on  the  other  side,  the  still  more  miserable  sight 
of  the  effects  upon  the  guilty :  the  wreck  of  character, 
the  shrivelling  of  all  that  is  noble  and  generous,  the 
gradual  dying  of  the  soul. 

Without  doubt,  commerce  and  trade  have  their 
tragic  side. 

But,  rather,  turn  to  the  causes  which  lead  to  this 
state  of  things.  Of  course,  at  the  root  of  all  com- 
mercial immorality  there  is  the  sin  of  covetousness, 
that  craving  for  material  wealth  which  implies  that  a 
man's  life  consists  in  what  he  possesses. 

This  we  may  regard  as  a  permanent  cause.  But 
besides  this,  each  generation  has  its  special  causes,  its 
special  temptations,  which  determine  the  form  and 
intensity  of  its  various  sins  ;  and  of  the  special  causes 
at  work  at  the  present  day,  I  may  speak  of  three  : 

First,  the  ever-increasing  severity  of  competition. 
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We  have  just  heard  a  hopeful  account  of  the 
tendencies  and  prospects  of  co-operation ;  but  what- 
ever we  may  expect  in  the  future,  just  now,  owing  to 
a  world-wide  and  apparently  increasing  depression, 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  harder  than  ever,  and 
that  means  that  the  temptation  to  dishonesty  is 
growing  stronger. 

The  second  special  cause  is  the  growth  of  the  credit 
system. 

Now,  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  credit  system  must 
be  to  develop  honesty.  It  implies  trustworthiness. 
In  a  nation  of  liars  and  thieves  it  would  be  impossible. 
Credit  is  in  the  last  instance  based  upon  character, 
and  it  can  only  be  permanent  where  character  is 
sound. 

But  the  immediate  effect  of  the  credit  system  seems 
to  be  in  favour  of  fraud.  Take  an  instance.  A  new 
man  starts  in  some  line  of  business,  and  finds  the 
trade  almost  monopolised  by  established  firms.  He 
has  little  capital,  and  so  cannot  hope  to  compete 
successfully.  But  he  can  get  credit.  He  borrows  a 
large  sum  by  means  of  bills  and  begins  business. 

But  now  comes  the  danger.  His  forefathers  were 
content  to  wait.  He  cannot  afford  to  wait.  He  must 
pay  his  interest  on  borrowed  money.     He  must  meet 
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his  bills  when  they  mature ;  and  so  he  must  get 
business  at  any  cost,  too  often  at  the  cost  of 
character* 

As  Bagehot  said  a  few  years  ago :  "  When  we 
scrutinise  the  reason  of  the  impaired  reputation  of 
English  goods,  we  find  it  is  the  fault  of  new  men, 
with  little  money  of  their  own,  created  by  bank 
discounts.  These  men  want  business  at  once,  and 
they  produce  an  inferior  article  in  order  to  get  it." 

The  third  special  cause  of  the  commercial  dis- 
honesty of  the  present  day  is  the  growth  of  the  joint- 
stock  company,  or  syndicate.  As  everyone  knows, 
this  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  trade  of  our  times, 
but  it  might  seem  at  first  sight  as  though  it  would 
have  no  influence  either  for  or  against  honesty. 

The  fact  is,  it  tends  towards  dishonesty  because  it 
weakens  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 

We  are  told  that  the  individual  withers,  that  the 

power  of  the  individual  is  daily  growing  weaker  in 

comparison  with  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member ; 

but  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  he  is  gradually  losing 

the  sense  of  his  own  power,  and  unfortunately  it  is 

in  the  decision  of  moral  questions  that  this  loss  is  felt 

first.     A  syndicate  or  board  of  directors  will  often 

perpetrate  acts  of  cruelty  or  dishonesty  from  which 

13 
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the  individual  members  would  have  shrunk.  But,  as 
members  of  a  body,  they  are  content  to  acquiesce. 
To  take  a  recent  illustration.  One  of  the  conspicu- 
ous features  of  the  Victorian  land  boom  and  of 
the  scandals  connected  with  it  was  the  fact  that 
many  well-meaning  and  respectable  men,  sometimes 
through  ignorance,  but  more  generally  through  a 
weak  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  allowed  them- 
selves to  join  in  transactions  which  their  own  instincts 
must  have  condemned  as  dishonest.  As  I  say,  their 
instincts  must  have  condemned  the  transactions.  But 
a  man  does  not  always  care  to  discuss  his  instincts 
before  a  committee.  They  are  sufficient  guide  for 
himself,  but  they  are  sometimes  difficult  to  justify  in 
public,  and  so  the  temptation  comes  to  obey  an  im- 
perfect reason  rather  than  an  unreasoned  instinct. 

Undoubtedly,  management  by  boards  or  syndicates 
tends  towards  a  lower  form  of  business  morality. 
And  to  make  matters  worse,  these  boards  of  directors 
have  to  face  annually  a  body  of  shareholders  clamour- 
ing for  dividends.  The  shareholders  acknowledge 
no  responsibility  as  to  the  management  of  the 
business.  They  will  not  inquire  too  curiously  into 
the  morality  of  its  transactions,  provided  the  dividend 
is  large.     And  the  unfortunate  director,  harassed  by 
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greedy  shareholders,  surrounded  by  colleagues  to 
whom  he  finds  it  difficult  to  explain  conscientious 
scruples,  decides  that,  as  he  is  only  one  of  many,  he 
will  suppress  his  scruples  and  follow  the  majority. 

These,  then,  are  three  special  causes  which  tend  to 
commercial  immorality  at  the  present  day:  First, 
the  ever-increasing  severity  of  competition  ;  secondly, 
the  development  of  the  credit  system ;  thirdly,  the 
growth  of  the  system  of  syndicates.  These  are 
special  causes,  but  behind  them  all  lies  the  permanent 
cause — the  sin  of  covetousness. 

Now,  what  can  the  Church  do  to  improve  the 
morality  of  modern  trade  and  business?  Up  to  a 
certain  point  the  duty  of  the  Church  is  obvious.  She 
may  be  able  to  do  something  to  reduce  the  strain  of 
competition.  No  doubt  competition  is  a  law  of 
Nature.  But,  as  even  Huxley  had  to  remind  us 
recently,  no  civilised  community  can  afford  to  allow 
free  play  to  such  laws.  The  test  of  its  civilisation, 
and  surely  much  more  of  its  Christianity,  is  the 
vigour  with  which  it  controls  this  stern  and  savage 
law  of  Nature  by  means  of  the  higher  law  of  sym- 
pathy. And  in  this  direction  the  Church  may  do 
much  by  aiding  and  developing  the  various  forms 
of  voluntary  co-operation. 
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Then,  again,  the  Church  may  do  much  in  the  way 
of  deepening  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility. 
The  more  the  claims  of  society  are  pressed,  the  more 
we  must  teach  that  the  individual  is  responsible  for 
his  own  decisions.  He  may  follow  the  multitude  to 
do  evil,  but  he  will  be  judged  separately.  We  must 
warn  men  against  the  error  which  was  exposed  two 
thousand  years  ago :  "Say  not  thou,  I  will  hide 
myself  from  the  Lord.  ...  I  shall  not  be  remem- 
bered among  so  many  people ;  for  what  is  my  soul 
among  such  an  infinite  number  of  creatures?" 

But,  most  important  of  all,  the  moral  law  must  be 
clearly  taught.  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  and  "  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,"  must  always  be  the  message  of  the 
Church  of  God  to  the  man  of  business.  And  perhaps 
we  need  sterner  teaching  than  is  the  custom.  A 
merchant  said  recently  :  "  If  the  Lord  would  only  let 
a  Christian  tell  a  lie  in  business,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  sometimes."  No  doubt  it  would  ;  and  we 
are  met  by  the  other  pleas  of  strong  temptation  and 
vicious  custom,  and  ruin  seeming  to  follow  honesty. 
"  We  must  live,"  is  the  cry ;  but  the  Church  does 
not  see  the  necessity,  if  life  means  dishonesty. 

'*  Better  die  than  lie,"  if  the  choice  must  be  made. 

And  this,  at  least,  ought  to  be  clearly  understood — 
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that  whatever  excuse  may  be  made  for  the  man  who 
steals  on  a  small  scale  to  preserve  his  life,  there  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  man  who  steals  on  a 
large  scale  in  order  to  gratify  his  covetousness.  Of 
all  thieves,  let  us  teach  that  the  would-be-millionaire 
thief  is  the  most  despicable. 

So  far,  as  I  said,  the  duty  of  the  Church  is  obvious  : 

to  teach  elementary  morality  more  clearly  and  more 

K  emphatically  than  ever.     But  she  has  also  a  special 

duty  to  discharge  to  this  age,  and  a  duty  which  she 

has  not  yet  attempted  to  perform. 

There  is  a  very  difficult  class  of  problems  as  regards 
commercial  morality  which  have  not  yet  been  solved, 
and  yet  which  must  in  some  way  be  grappled  with. 
The  principles  of  morality  are  generally  obvious,  but 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  apply  them  to  particular  cases  ; 
and  especially  is  this  the  case  in  commerce,  with  its 
far-reaching  interests  and  complex  relationships.  We 
find  many  questions  of  conduct  where  the  Christian 
duty  is  not  at  all  clear.  For  instance,  the  ethics  of 
investment  is  at  present  a  somewhat  obscure  subject. 
How  far  is  an  investor  responsible  for  the  use  made 
of  his  money  ?  What  rate  of  interest,  if  any,  is  he 
morally  justified  in  receiving  ? 

Or,  as  regards  insolvency :   How  far  can  a  legal 
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insolvency  absolve  from  a  moral  obligation  to  pay 
one's  debts  ?  Or,  as  regards  the  credit  system  :  How 
far  is  a  man  morally  justified  in  taking  great  risks 
with  other  people's  money  ? 

Or,  again,  take  the  payment  of  wages :  How  is  an 
employer  to  decide  what  is  a  fair  wage  to  pay  his 
workmen  ?  If  he  decides  according  to  the  market 
price,  where  is  the  dividing  line  to  be  drawn  between 
a  fair  payment  and  sweating  ? 

There  are  hundreds  of  problems  like  these  questions 
of  great  practical  importance,  and  yet  involving  very 
difficult  questions  of  morals.  Public  opinion  on 
these  points  is  chaotic  ;  men  are  asking  for  guidance, 
and  none  is  available. 

Now,  surely  guidance  on  these  points  must  come 
through  the  Church  if  she  is  to  maintain  her  place  as 
the  moral  teacher  of  the  world.  I  don't  mean  neces- 
sarily from  the  clergy,  for  the  clergy  as  a  body  are 
not  the  best  judges  of  commercial  morality.  The 
conscience  of  a  Christian  merchant,  knowing  all  the 
facts  of  the  case,  knowing  all  the  customs  of  trade, 
and  even  exposed  himself  to  the  strain  of  temptation 
— the  conscience  of  a  Christian  merchant  is  a  far  safer 
guide  than  the  unpractical  knowledge  of  the  average 
cleric.     But  whether  it   comes   from   the   clergy  or 
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the  laity,  one  of  the  crying  wants  of  the  day  is  the 
fearless  application  of  Christian  morality  to  these 
difficult  problems. 

Let  me,  then,  make  a  practical  suggestion,  and  that 
is  to  establish  in  these  Colonies  a  branch  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union.  In  England  this  association 
is  doing  good  work.  Its  decisions  may  not  always 
be  wise  or  its  methods  the  best,  but  it  at  least  does 
this :  it  impresses  upon  men  social  duty  and  the  social 
power  of  duty.  It  reminds  them  that  social  problems 
must  ultimately  be  solved  upon  Christian  principles. 
And  by  patient  inquiry  and  by  public  discussion,  it 
strives  to  find  how  those  principles  which  are  funda- 
mental and  eternal  may  be  best  applied  to  the  ever- 
changing  needs  of  society. 

Why  should  we  not  have  within  the  Church  here 
a  Christian  Social  Union — a  union,  not  so  much  for 
action,  as  for  investigation  and  inquiry?  Let  the 
Church  be  quite  clear  as  to  what  is  her  duty  towards 
society,  let  her  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  true  secondary 
laws  of  social  morality,  before  she  ventures  to  teach 
with  authority. 


IX 


PROPERTY:   ITS  RESPONSIBILITIES 
AND  RIGHTS^ 

We  have  been  lately  told  that  the  annual  income 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amounts 
to  £1,750,000,000.  So  far,  good.  We  are  also  told 
that  one-third  of  this  income  goes  to  a  small  section 
of  the  people,  viz.  one-thirtieth.  That  is  not  so 
good.  It  seems  an  excessive  inequality.  In  the 
United  States  we  are  told  that  one-tenth  of  the  people 
own  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  wealth  of  the  country. 
A  small  section  of  the  people  seem  to  have  far  more 
than  their  fair  share.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  inclined  to  criticise  a  social  system 
which  permits  and  produces  such  an  unfair  distribu- 
tion ?  Not  that  inequality  in  itself  is  an  evil.  It  is 
one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  social  progress. 
But  excessive  inequality  is  one  of  the  signs  of  social 
decay. 

'  Paper  read  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Melbourne,  1 907. 
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But  whether  we  wonder  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
that,  all  the  world  over,  democracies  are  beginning  to 
ask  searching  questions  and  to  apply  tests  to  our 
present  system  of  property.  And  we  must  remember 
that  the  tests  they  use  are  not  those  suggested  by 
envy  or  covetousness,  but  are  essentially  Christian 
tests. 

The  first  is  that  of  justice,  and  surely  that  is  a 
Christian  test.  These  large  fortunes  which  the  few 
possess,  how  were  they  acquired  ?  Some  were  in- 
herited, and  Democracy  has  not  yet  made  up  its 
mind  how  to  deal  with  the  law  of  inheritance. 

Some  fortunes,  again,  were  earned,  for  they  repre- 
sent work  done  for  society.  The  income  of  a  great 
captain  of  industry  may  be  fairly  his,  for,  by  his  skill 
in  management,  his  genius  for  organisation  and 
economy,  he  makes  far  more  wealth  for  the  com- 
munity than  the  amount  he  takes  as  wages.  And  so 
every  man,  whether  merchant  or  professional  man  or 
artisan,  who  does  good  work  by  which  society  benefits, 
may  honestly  claim  a  liberal  wage.  But  not  every 
fortune  can  satisfy  the  test  of  justice.  There  seems 
no  necessary  relation  between  wealth  and  work. 
Most  men  get  too  little  pay  for  their  work.  Some 
get  far  too  much.     Some  do  not  work  at  all,  and  yet 
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they  take  pay.  Society  is  not  just  in  its  payments. 
The  inventor  of  a  useful  machine  dies  poor.  The 
man  who  steals  the  patent  becomes  a  millionaire. 
The  capitalist  lives  at  ease  upon  his  interest.  The 
labourer  barely  lives  at  all.  Work  and  wages  do  not 
correspond.  Take  such  fortunes  as  those  acquired  by 
Carnegie,  Jay  Gould,  Rockefeller.  Does  any  sane 
man  suppose  that  they  have  been  earned ;  that  those 
millions  are  only  an  equivalent  for  services  rendered  ? 
And  if  they  were  not  earned,  they  were  stolen.  Then, 
again,  some  fortunes  are  gained  by  means  which  are 
obviously  dishonest.  The  royal  road  to  wealth  has 
often  been  by  gambling,  by  sweating,  by  lying  ad- 
vertisements, by  monopolies  secured  by  bribery,  by 
the  relentless  crushing  out  of  weaker  competitors. 
Some  of  these  methods  are  legal,  but  they  do  not 
satisfy  the  test  of  justice.  The  fortunes  thus  gained 
are  a  theft  from  society. 

Then  Democracy  applies  a  second  test,  which  is 
also  Christian  :  the  test  of  use.  However  property 
may  be  acquired,  it  can  never  be  a  merely  private 
possession.  It  is  a  trust,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community.  No  doubt  there  are  wealthy  men 
who  are  wise  and  honest  trustees.  Gifts  for  religious 
uses,  the  encouragement  of  education  and  literature, 
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the  development  of  science  and  art  and  beauty,  the 
support  of  sensible  forms  of  charity,  or  even  the  in- 
vestment in  useful  business  enterprises — no  one  can 
find  fault  with  these. 

But  not  every  fortune  can  stand  the  test  of  use, 
and  it  is  the  misuse  of  wealth  rather  than  mere 
inequality  which  provokes  reform.  We  see  on  every 
side  the  utter  waste  of  property  in  display  which  is 
merely  vulgar,  in  a  ceaseless  round  of  amusements 
which  are  frivolous  or  vicious,  in  extravagance  in 
dress  and  ornament,  or  in  costly  dinners,  which 
fortunately  have  the  merit  of  shortening  life.  In  this 
country  we  have  nothing  as  yet  approaching  the 
senseless  extravagance  of  the  American  smart  set, 
but  we  cannot  say  that  our  wealth  is  wisely  spent. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  De  Laveleye's  story 
of  the  discussion  between  a  financier  and  an  econo- 
mist. "  I  maintain  for  my  part,"  said  the  financier, 
"that  it  is  luxury  which  upholds  states."  "Yes," 
replied  the  economist,  "just  as  the  executioner's  rope 
upholds  the  hanged  man."  De  Laveleye  goes  on  to 
say  :  "I  agree  with  the  economist.  The  philosophers 
of  old  times  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  alike  con- 
demned luxury  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  they  were 
right  in  so  doing.     It  is  pernicious  to  the  individual 
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and  fatal  to  society."  Undoubtedly  this  judgment  is 
true.  Without  considering  the  effect  on  the  indi- 
vidual, the  social  results  of  luxury  are  obviously  bad. 
You  may  say  it  creates  a  demand  for  labour.  Yes, 
but  the  labour  is  diverted  from  the  more  profitable  to 
less  profitable  uses.  And  the  demand  is  one  which 
is  governed  by  fashion.  But  fashion  changes  rapidly, 
and  the  labour  which  obeys  it  is  as  rapidly  displaced, 
and  so  the  modern  problem  of  unemployment  is  made 
more  acute. 

Then,  again,  it  sets  up  a  false  standard  of  life  for 
imitation  by  the  poorer  classes.  And  besides  this,  we 
have  to  remember  its  effect  in  fomenting  social  dis- 
content. The  selfish  waste  of  wealth  in  riotous  living 
is  a  public  display  made  in  the  sight  of  men  who  are 
badly  paid  for  the  work  they  do,  and  always  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  being  unemployed.  The  working  man 
reads  his  daily  paper,  and  sees  in  one  column  a  state- 
ment that  there  is  great  distress  and  serious  scarcity 
of  employment,  and  in  the  next  a  report  of  some 
millionaire  dinner  or  dance,  at  which  enough  money  is 
wasted  to  keep  a  hundred  starving  families  in  comfort. 
Can  we  be  surprised  if  he  sometimes  sees  red  ?  It 
is  the  men  and  women  who  thus  misuse  their  wealth 
who  are  the  real  enemies  of  the  social  order,  for  it  is 
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their  selfish  folly  which  rouses  the  bitter  antagonism 
between  classes  which  has  so  often  issued  in  the  wild 
words  and  wilder  work  of  revolution. 

Fortunately,  bloodstained  revolutions  are  out  of 
date  in  democratic  countries.  The  people  have  a 
simpler  and  surer  method.  They  control  taxation, 
and  excessive  inequalities  of  wealth  can  be  redressed 
with  far  more  certainty  by  a  graduated  tax  than  by 
the  "  red  fool  fury  of  the  Seine." 

And  when  we  find  graduated  taxation  everywhere 
a  part  of  the  popular  programme,  it  is  only  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  gods  of  silver  and  gold  who  are  too 
dull  to  read  and  to  interpret  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall. 

Those,  then,  are  the  two  popular  tests  for  wealth : 
Has  it  been  justly  acquired  ?  Is  it  used  as  a  trust 
for  the  social  good  ?  And  the  Church  must  remember 
these  are  Christian  tests.  It  is  her  duty  to  impress 
them  without  fear  or  favour  on  the  consciences  of  the 
owners  of  property. 

In  a  recent  sermon  Bishop  Gore  said :  "  We  are 
not  in  touch  with  the  mass  of  the  labouring  people. 
Is  not  this  because  we  are  the  church  of  the  rich 
rather  than  of  the  poor,  of  capital  rather  than  of 
labour  ?  "     The   indictment  is   too  true,  and  it   will 
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take  a  long  time  to  atone  for  past  failure.  But  if  the 
Church  of  England  is  the  church  of  the  rich,  she 
must  do  her  duty  by  them,  and  warn  them  of  their 
responsibilities,  in  the  name  of  God. 

Now,  both  as  to  the  earning  and  spending  of  wealth, 
definite  and  impressive  teaching  is  specially  needed 
to-day. 

First,  as  to  the  morals  of  business  life.  The  Church 
of  Christ  must  never  allow  men  to  suppose  that  there 
are  two  permissible  standards  of  ethics ;  that  they 
may  earn  their  incomes  by  methods  opposed  to 
Christian  morality.  Such  methods  may  be  common, 
they  may  even  be  legal,  but  the  income  so  earned  is 
tainted.  Success  may  depend  on  compliance  with 
evil  custom,  but  Christ  does  not  call  men  to  success. 
He  calls  them  to  heroism,  even  though  it  means 
martyrdom,  and  the  reformation  of  modern  methods 
of  making  money  will  certainly  need  its  martyrs. 
In  connection  with  this,  we  need  more  teaching  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  shareholders.  The  man  who 
draws  his  income  from  a  company  is  responsible  for 
the  methods  of  that  company.  If  it  underpays  its 
servants,  if  it  defrauds  the  public,  if  it  takes  unfair 
advantage  of  its  rivals,  the  investor  is  responsible. 
He  can't  transfer   his  responsibility   to   manager   or 
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directors.  If  the  business  involves  injustice,  he  can 
protest  and  he  can  withdraw ;  but  if  he  remain,  he 
shares  the  burden  of  guilt.  Then,  as  to  the  use  of 
the  money.  We  need  more  plain  speaking  on  the 
sin  of  extravagance  and  luxury.  No  doubt  it  is  hard 
to  know  exactly  where  the  line  should  be  drawn. 
But  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  useful 
expenditure  which  maintains  every  faculty  of  mind 
and  body  in  highest  efficiency,  and  the  wasteful 
expenditure  which  brings  moral  and  physical  slack- 
ness;  between  the  liberality  which  fosters  art  and 
beauty  and  happiness  for  the  many,  and  the  selfish 
waste  which  is  based  on  vanity,  which  ministers  to 
sensuality,  and  which  provides  for  the  few  an  over- 
supply  of  unnecessary  enjoyments. 

In  the  face  of  growing  luxury  and  extravagance,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  teach  with  all  her  force 
that  the  simple  life  is  the  one  most  useful  to  society 
and  the  best  foundation  for  the  Christian  life. 

The  test  of  justice  and  the  test  of  use,  those  are 
the  Christian  tests  adopted  by  Democracy,  and  likely 
to  be  stringently  applied  by  legislation. 

But  Christianity  cannot  be  satisfied  with  these, 
and  applies  another  test  still  more  searching. 

Property   may   be   honestly   acquired   and   wisely 
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used,  and  yet  the  owner  may  come   under   Christ's 
condemnation.     To  understand  this,  we  must  consider 
the  ultimate  justification  of  private  property.     Why 
should  we  be  allowed  to  hold  private  property  at  all  ? 
To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  this  is  a  right  conferred 
by  law,  and  one  which  the  law  might  at  any  time 
revoke.     But   there   is   a  deeper  basis  for  the  right. 
Private  property  is  needed  in  order  that  our  person- 
ality, our  true  self,  may  be  fully  realised  and  expressed. 
If  a  man  has  nothing  of  his  own,  he  cannot   fully 
exercise    his   powers    or  determine   their    direction. 
But  a  private  possession,  however  small,  gives   him 
something  outside  himself  by  which  he   can   reveal 
what  is  in  him  ;  something  on  which  his  will  can  act, 
and   which  he  can  use  freely  as  his  character   may 
decide.     When  a  man  has  a  possession,  the  question 
is  at  once  asked,  "  What  will  he  do  with  it  ? "  and  the 
answer  makes  and  reveals  the  true  man.     He  may 
show  self-control  and  foresight,  and  energy  and  un- 
selfishness, or  he  may  fail  in  all  these  points.     But 
his  possession  has  given  him  the  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping these   virtues,  and  his   use  of  opportunity 
shows  what  is  in  him.     As  someone  says,  "  Property 
is  the  material  on  which  man  as  a  moral  personality 
exerts  his  energies  and  displays  his  character."     And 
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so  the  institution  of  property  is  no  mere  creation  of 
law,  as  some  suppose.  It  has  its  roots  in  human 
nature,  and  is  meant  to  be  a  means  of  developing 
human  nature.  And  I  may  say  in  passing,  that  is  the 
reason  why  all  schemes  of  compulsory  communism  are 
doomed  to  fail.  They  forget  human  nature.  They 
lay  more  stress  on  the  distribution  of  property  than 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  man.  But  the  man  can't  be 
ignored,  after  all.  It  may  be  possible  to  hold  property 
in  common  ;  but  to  make  a  man,  he  must  have  some- 
thing of  his  own. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  ultimate  justification  of 
private  property  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  gives  oppor- 
tunity to  personality  and  helps  to  develop  character. 
It  is  intended  to  make  the  man  who  owns  it.  But, 
like  all  great  forces,  it  is  dangerous.  Instead  of 
making  the  man,  it  may  ruin  him.  The  tonic  may 
become  a  poison,  and  when  used  in  excess  it  generally 
is  a  poison. 

And  that  accounts  for  the  awfully  severe  language 

used  by  our  Lord  concerning  wealth :  "  How  hardly 

shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom 

of  heaven !     It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 

the  eye  of  a  needle   than   for   a   rich  man  to  enter 

the  kingdom  of  God."     Why  ?     Because  the  wealth 

14 
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that  should  have  raised  them  has  dragged  them 
down.  "Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the 
poor."  Why  ?  Because  his  wealth  was  ruining  the 
man's  character.  Its  influence  was  too  strong  for 
him.  His  only  hope  was  to  escape  from  the  tempta- 
tion. "  Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich,"  for  their  wealth 
has  satisfied  them,  and  killed  the  craving  for  the 
higher  life. 

And  so  everywhere.  Christ  speaks  with  severity 
of  wealth,  not  because  it  is  dishonestly  acquired,  not 
because  it  is  badly  used,  but  because  of  its  influence 
on  the  character  of  its  possessors.  It  is  too  heavy  a 
burden  for  the  average  man  to  bear.  It  is  perilous 
to  be  wealthy.     It  may  be  fatal. 

Some  years  ago  Mr  Carnegie  published  his  Gospel 
of  Wealth.  He  rightly  ridiculed  the  idea  that  a  man 
could  discharge  his  obligations  to  society  by  legacies. 
He  said  much  worth  saying  about  the  best  way  for 
the  rich  to  use  their  riches.  For  himself,  he  preferred 
the  endowment  of  public  libraries.  All  this  is  ad- 
mirable. But  when  Mr  Hugh  Price  Hughes  criticised 
the  book  he  struck  a  Christian  note:  "The  true 
question  is  not,  How  shall  we  use  our  surplus  wealth  ? 
but,  How  much  dare  we  retain  ? "  And  with  the 
words  of  Christ  sounding  in  our  ears,  "  How  hardly 
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shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  !  "  certainly  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
kingdom  it  is  a  very  pertinent  question. 

Democracy  cannot  use  this  test.  It  is  left  to  the 
Church  to  apply  to  the  conscience  of  the  owners  of 
property. 

"How  much  dare  I  retain?  I  know  that  my 
wealth  is  a  temptation.  I  know  that  it  leads  to 
slackness  and  self-indulgence,  to  narrowness  of  mind 
and  hardness  of  heart,  and  deadness  of  spirit  and 
contentment  with  the  world.  1  see  myriads  who 
have  lost  their  souls  through  worldly  gain.  Which 
am  I  going  to  put  first — my  eternal  life  or  the  things 
that  I  possess  ? " 

There  we  touch  the  root  of  the  matter.  We  think 
too  much  of  property.  Craving  for  wealth,  respe.ct 
for  wealth,  absorption  in  wealth — these  are  marks  of 
our  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation,  and  they  are  the  marks 
of"  the  beast.  TThey  are  a  flat  denial  of  a  religion 
which  teaches  that  character  is  the  only  permanent 
possession  and  that  the  standard  of  character  is  the 
cross  of  sacrifice. 
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Vols.  XIX.  and  XX. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  FIRST 
THREE  CENTURIES.  By  Adolf  Harnack,  Ordinary  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  in  the  University,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  the  Sciences,  Berlin.  Translated  and  edited  by 
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Vol.  XVIII. 
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in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Translated  by  Rev.  G.  Bremner, 
and  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D. 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  Paul  Wernle, 
Professor  Extraordinary  of  Modern  Church  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Basel.  Revised  by  the  Author,  and  translated  by  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Bienemann,  M.A.,  and  edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D. 

Vol.  I.  The  Rise  of  the  Religion. 

Vol.  II.  The  Development  of  the  Church. 

From  some  of  the  Reviews  of  the   Work. 

Dr.  Marcus  Dods  in  the  British  Weekly — "  We  cannot  recall  any  work  by 
a  foreign  theologian  which  is  likely  to  have  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the 
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breadth  and  sanity ;  in  ie."^  works  in  any  language  are  learning  and  insight  so 
happily  combined." — Edinburgh  Re^new. 

"  The  translation  is  well  done,  and  the  book  is  full  of  interest." — Atherueutn. 
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HISTORY  OF  DOGMA.  By  Adolf  Harnack,  Ordinary  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  the  University,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
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German  Edition.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D. 
7  vols.  (New  Series,  Vols.  IL,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  XL,  XII.) 
8vo,  cloth,  each  iq>s.  6d, ;  half-leather,  suitable  for  presentation, 
1 2  J.  6d. 

ABBREVIATED  LIST  OF  CONTENTS :— Vol,  I.:  Intro- 
ductory Division  : — I.  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  the  History 
of  Dogma.  II.  The  Presuppositions  of  the  History  of  Dogma. 
Division  I. — The  Genesis  of  Ecclesiastical  Dogma,  or  the 
Genesis  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  the 
first  Scientific  Ecclesiastical  System  of  Doctrine.  Book  I.  : — 
The  Preparation,  Vol.  II.  :  Division  I.  Book  II.  -.—  The 
Laying  of  the  Foundation. — I.  Historical  Survey. — /.  Fixing  and 
gradual  Secularising  of  Christianity  as  a  Church. — //.  Fixing  and 
gradual  Hellenising  of  Christianity  as  a  System  of  Doctrine.  Vol. 
III.  :  Division  I.  Book  W.-.—The  Laying  of  the  Foundation— 
continued.  Division  II. — The  Development  of  Ecclesiastical 
Dogma.  Book  I.  : — The  History  of  the  Development  of  Dogma  as 
the  Doctrine  of  the   God-man  on  the  basis  of  Natural  Theology. 

A.  Presuppositions  of  Doctrine  of  Redemption  or  Natural  Theology. 

B.  The  Doctrine  of  Redemption  in  the  Person  of  the  God-man  in 
its  historical  development.  Vol.  IV. :  DIVISION  II.  Book  I.  : — 
The  History  of  the  Development  of  Dogtna  as  the  Doctrine  of  the 
God-man  on  the  basis  of  Natural  Theology — continued.     Vol.  V. : 
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Division  II.  Book  II.  : — Expansion  and  Remodelling  of  Dog7na 
into  a  Doctrine  of  Sin,  Grace,  and  Means  of  Grace  on  the  basis  of 
the  Church.  Vol.  VI.  :  Division  II.  Book  II.  -.—  Expansion 
and  Remodelling  of  Dogma  into  a  Doctrine  of  Sin,  Grace,  and 
Means  of  Grace  on  the  basis  of  the  Church — continued.  Vol.  VII. : 
Division  II.  Book  III.  : — The  Threefold  Issue  of  the  History  of 
Dogma. — Full  Index. 

"No  work  on  Church  history  in  recent  times  has  had  the  influence  of  Prof. 
Harnack's  History  of  Dogma," — Times. 

"  A  book  which  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  theological  works 
of  the  ^\m&."— Daily  News. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?  Sixteen  Lectures  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Berlin  during  the  Winter  Term,  1899- 1900.  By 
Adolf  Harnack.  Translated  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders.  (New 
Series,  Vol.  XIV.)  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  loj.  6d.  ;  half-leather,  suit- 
able for  presentation,  12s.  6d. 

Prof.  W.  Sanday  of  Oxford,  in  the  examination  of  the  work,  says  : — "  I  may 
assume  that  Harnack's  book,  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  this 
country  as  in  Germany,  is  by  this  time  well  known,  and  that  its  merits  are 
recognised — its  fresh  and  vivid  descriptions,  its  breadth  of  view  and  skilful 
selection  of  points,  its  frankness,  its  genuine  enthusiasm,  its  persistent  effort  to 
get  at  the  living  realities  of  religion." 

"Seldom  has  a  treatise  of  the  sort  been  at  once  so  suggestive  and  so 
stimulating.  Seldom  have  the  results  of  so  much  learning  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  religious  problems  which  address  themselves  to  the  modern  mind." — 
Pilot. 

"In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  notable  work  of  Prof.  Harnack.  .  .  . 
These  lectures  are  most  remarkable,  both  for  the  historical  insight  they  display 
and  for  their  elevation  of  tone  and  purpose." — Literature. 

THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  WITH  GOD  : 
A  Discussion  in  Agreement  with  the  View  of  Luther.  By 
W.  Herrmann,  Dr.  Theol. ,  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Marburg.  Translated  from  the  Second  thoroughly 
revised  Edition,  with  Special  Annotations  by  the  Author,  by  J. 
Sandys  Stanyon,  M.A.  (New  Series,  Vol.  IV.)  Svo,  cloth, 
loj.  td. 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  that  this  book  is  a  very  important 
one.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  also  exceedingly  well  done." — Critical  Review. 

"  We  trust  the  book  will  be  widely  read,  and  should  advise  those  who  read  it 
to  do  so  twice." — Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly. 

"  Instinct  with  genuine  religious  feeling ;  .  .  .  exceedingly  interesting  and 
suggestive." — Glasgow  Herald. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREWS.  By  R.  Kittel,  Ordinary 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Breslau.  In  2  vols. 
(New  Series,  Vols.  III.  and  VI.)  Svo,  cloth.  Each  volume, 
loj.  (>d. 

Vol.  I.  Sources  of  Information  and  History  of  the  Period 
up  to  the  Death  of  Joshua.  Translated  by  John  Taylor, 
D.Lit.,  M.A. 
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Vol.  II.  Sources  of  Information  and  History  of  the 
Period  down  to  the  Babylonian  Exile.  Translated  by  Hope 
W.  Hogg,  B.D.,  and  E.  B.  Speirs,  D.D. 

"  It  is  a  sober  and  earnest  reconstruction,  for  which  every  earnest  student  of 
the  Old  Testament  should  be  grateful." — Christian  World. 

"  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  pulpit  and  pew  when  a  well-thumbed  copy  of 
the  History  of  the  Hebrews  is  to  be  found  in  every  manse  and  parsonage."— 
Literary  World. 

"  It  is  a  work  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  ol  thoughtful  people 
in  this  country." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM 
OF  THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Professor 
Eberhard  Nestle,  of  Maulbronn.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Edition,  with  Corrections  and  Additions  by  the  Author,  by  William 
Edie,  B.D.,  and  edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Allan  Menzies,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  (New  Series,  Vol.  XIII.)  With  eleven  reproductions 
of  Texts.     Demy  8vo,  los.  6d.  ;  half-leather,  12s.  6d. 

"We  have  no  living  scholar  more  capable  of  accomplishing  the  fascinating 
task  of  preparing  a  complete  introduction  on  the  new  and  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples than  Prof.  Nestle.  This  book  will  stand  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny ;  it 
will  surpass  the  highest    -cpectation." — Expository  Times. 

"Nothing  could  be  better  than  Dr.  Nestle's  account  of  the  materials  which 
New  Testament  textual  criticism  has  to  deal  with. " — Spectator. 

"We  know  of  no  book  of  its  size  which  can  be  recommended  more  cordially 
to  the  student,  alike  for  general  interest  and  for  the  clearness  of  its  arrangement. 
.  .  .  In  smoothness  of  rendering,  the  translation  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
come  across  for  a  considerable  time." — Manchester  Guardian. 


THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE.  By  Prof.  Carl  von  Weizsacker.  Trans- 
lated by  James  Millar,  B.D.  2  vols.  (New  Series,  Vols.  I.  and 
V. )     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     Each  loj.  ^d. 

"  Weizsacker  is  an  authority  of  the  very  first  rank.  The  present  work  marks 
an  epoch  in  New  Testament  criticism.  The  English  reader  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  masterpiece  of  this  kind  rendered  accessible  to  him." — Expository 
Times. 

5' .  .  .  No  student  of  theology  or  of  the  early  history  of  Christianity  can 
afford  to  leave  Weizsacker's  great  book  unread." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"In  every  direction  in  this  work  we  find  the  mark  of  the  independent 
thinker  and  investigator  .  .  .  this  remarkable  volume  .  .  .  this  able  and 
learned  work.     .     .     ." — Christian  World. 

"  The  book  itself  .  .  ._  is  of  great  interest,  and  the  work  of  the  translation 
has  been  done  in  a  most  satisfactory  way." — Critical  Review. 
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Uniform  Price  per  Volu?ne^  6s. 

BAUR  (F.  C).  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST 
THREE  CENTURIES.  Translated  from  the  Third  German 
Edition.    Edited  by  Rev.  Allan  Menzies.    2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     I2s, 

PAUL,   THE  APOSTLE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST,  HIS 

LIFE  AND  WORK,  HIS  EPISTLES  AND  DOC- 
TRINE. A  Contribution  to  a  Critical  History  of  Primitive 
Christianity.  Edited  by  Rev.  Allan  Menzies.  2nd  Edition. 
2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     I2S. 

BLEEK    (F.).      LECTURES    ON    THE    APOCALYPSE. 

Translated.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Davidson.  8vo,  cloth. 
6s. 

EWALD'S  (Dr.  H.)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PRO- 
PHETS OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Smith.  [Vol.  I.  General  Introduction,  Yoel,  Amos, 
Hosea,  and  Zakharya  9-1 1.  Vol.  II.  Yesaya,  Obadya,  and  Mikah. 
Vol.  III.  Nahdm,  Ssephanya,  Habaqquq,  Zakharya,  Yeremya. 
Vol.  IV.  Hezekiel,  Yesaya  xl.-lxvi.  Vol.  V.  Haggai,  Zakharya, 
Malaki,  Jona,  Baruc,  Daniel,  Appendix  and  Index.]  5  vols.  Svo, 
cloth.     30J. 

COMMENTARY    ON    THE   PSALMS.      Translated  by 

the  Rev.  E.  Johnson,  M.A.     2  vols.  Svo,  cloth.     I2s. 

COMMENTARY    ON    THE    BOOK    OF   JOB,    with 

Translation.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Frederick  Smith.     Svo,  cloth.     6s. 

HAUSRATH  (Prof.  A.).  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  TIMES.  The  Time  of  Jesus.  Translated 
by  the  Revs.  C.  T.  Poynting  and  P.  Quenzer.  2  vols.  Svo,  cloth. 
1 2  J. 

The  second  portion  of  this  work,  "The  Times  of  the  Apostles," 
was  issued  apart  from  the  Library,  but  in  uniform  volumes ;  see 
p.  19. 

KEIM'S  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  OF  NAZARA :  Considered 
in  its  connection  with  the  National  Life  of  Israel,  and 
related  in  detail.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Arthur  Ransom 
and  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Geldart.  [Vol.  I.  Second  Edition.  Intro- 
duction, Survey  of  Sources,  Sacred  and  Political  Groundwork. 
Religious  Groundwork.  Vol.  II.  The  Sacred  Youth,  Self-recog- 
nition, Decision.     Vol.  III.  The  First  Preaching,  the  Works  of 
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Jesus,  the  Disciples,  and  Apostolic  Mission.  Vol.  IV.  Conflicts 
and  Disillusions,  Strengthened  Self-confidence,  Last  Efforts  in 
Galilee,  Signs  of  the  Approaching  Fall,  Recognition  of  the  Messiah. 
Vol.  V.  The  Messianic  Progress  to  Jerusalem,  the  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,  the  Decisive  Struggle,  the  Farewell,  the  Last  Supper. 
Vol.  VI.  The  Messianic  Death  at  Jerusalem.  Arrest  and  Pseudo- 
Trial,  the  Death  on  the  Cross,  Burial  and  Resurrection,  the 
Messiah's  Place  in  History,  Indices.]  Complete  in  6  vols. 
8vo.     36^. 

(Vol.  I.  only  to  be  had  when  a  complete  set  of  the  work  is 
ordered.) 

KUENEN  (Dr.  A.).  THE  RELIGION  OF  ISRAEL  TO 
THE   FALL   OF  THE  JEWISH   STATE.      By  Dr.  A. 

Kuenen,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University,  Leiden.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Dutch  by  A.  H.  May.     3  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     iSs. 

PFLEIDERER  (O.).  PAULINISM  :  A  Contribution  to  the 
History  of  Primitive  Christian  Theology.  Translated  by  E. 
Peters.     2nd  Edition.     2  vols.  8 vo,  cloth.     12s. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 

ITS  HISTORY.  (Vols.  I.  II.  History  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion  from  Spinoza  to  the  Present  Day  ;  Vols.  III.  IV.  Genetic- 
Speculative  Philosophy  of  Religion.)  Translated  by  Prof.  Allan 
Menzies  and  the  Rev.  Alex.  Stewart.     4  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     24J. 

REVILLE  (Dr.  A.).  PROLEGOMENA  OF  THE  HIS 
TORY  OF  RELIGIONS.  With  an  Introduction  by  Prof 
F.  Max  Miiller.     8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

PROTESTANT  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT. With  General  and  Special  Introductions.  Edited 
by  Profs.  P.  W.  Schmidt  and  F.  von  HolzendorfF.  Translated 
from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Jones,  B.A. 
3  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     iSs. 

SCHRADER  (Prof.  E.).  THE  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIP- 
TIONS AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  Translated 
from  the  Second  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Additions  by  the  Author, 
and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Owen  C.  W^hitehouse,  M.A. 
2  vols.     (Vol.  I.  not  sold  separately.)    With  a  Map.     8vo,  cloth. 

I2S. 

ZELLER  (Dr.  E.).  THE  CONTENTS  AND  ORIGIN  OF 
THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  CRITICALLY 
INVESTIGATED.  Preceded  by  Dr.  Fr.  Overbeck's  Intro- 
duction to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  from  De  Wette's  Handbook. 
Translated  by  Joseph  Dare.     2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.     12s. 
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A  Few  Opinions  of  the  Series. 

Professor  Marcus  Dods:  "By  introducing  to  the  English-speaking  public 
specimens  of  the  work  of  such  outstanding  critics  and  theologians,  your 
'Crown  Theological  Library'  has  done  a  valuable  service  to  theological 
learning  in  this  country  " 

Dr.  John  Watson  :  "  The  Library  is  rendering  valuable  service  to  lay  theologians 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  to  ministers." 

Rev.  Principal  P.  T.  Forsyth:  "As  a  whole  it  is  an  admirable  series,  and 
opens  to  the  English  reader  at  a  low  price  some  books  which  are  of  prime 
importance  for  religious  thought." 

Sir  Edward  Russell :  "  I  have  formed  the  highest  opinion  of  this  series.  Each 
of  the  books  is  animated  by  a  fine  intelligent  and  at  the  same  time  devout 
spirit." 

Rev.  Principal  D.  L.  Ritchie :  "I  have  read  many  of  the  volumes  in  the 
*  Crown  Library,'  and  I  think  it  an  admirable  and  useful  series." 

Rev.  Professor  A.  E.  Garvie  :  "  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  publication  of  these 
volumes,  as  they  bring  within  the  reach  of  the  English  student,  in  a  correct 
translation  and  at  cheap  price,  important  theological  works,  which  other- 
wise would  be  accessible  only  to  those  familiar  with  French  or  German." 

Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell :  "  Your  '  Crown  Theological  Library'  is  invaluable,  and 
is  domg  excellent  service  for  liberal  Christianity." 

Professor  G.  Currie  Martin  :  "  I  think  you  are  rendering  a  most  valuable  service 
to  all  serious  students  of  theology  by  your  publication  of  the  '  Crown 
Theological  Library.' " 


Vol.  I.  BABEL  AND  BIBLE.  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Pro- 
fessor of  Assyriology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Authorised 
Translation.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rev,  C.  H.  W. 
Johns.     Crown  8vo,  with  77  illustrations,  cloth.     5^. 

Vol.  II.  THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST:  An  Historical 

and  Critical  Essay.  By  Paul  Lobstein,  Professor  of  Dogmatics 
in  the  University  of  Strassburg.  Translated  by  Victor  Leuliette, 
A.K.C.,  B.-es-L.,  Paris.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Rev. 
W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.     ^s. 

Vol.  IIL  MY  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIGHT:  Confessions  of  a 
Preacher.  By  R.  Wimmer,  Pastor  of  Weisweil-am-Rhein  in 
Baden.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     3^.  6d. 
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Vol.  IV.  LIBERAL  CHRISTIANITY:  Its  Origin,  Nature,  and 
Mission.  By  Jean  Reville,  Professeur  adjoint  a  la  Faculty  de 
Theologie  Protestante  de  I'Universite  de  Paris.  Translated  and 
edited  by  Victor  Leuliette,  A.K.C.,  B.-es-L.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.     4J. . 

Vol.  V.  WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?  By  Adolf  Hamack, 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University,  Berlin.  Translated 
by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders.     Crown  8vo.     5^. 

Vol.  VI.  FAITH  AND  MORALS.  By  W.  Herrmann,  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  at  the  University  of  Marburg ;  Author  of  ' '  The 
Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God."    Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5^. 

Vol.  VII.  EARLY  HEBREW  STORY.     A  Study  of  the  Origin, 

the  Value,  and  the  Historical  Background  of  the  Legends  of  Israel. 
By  John  P.  Peters,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  New 
York ;  author  of  "  Nippur,  or  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the 
Euphrates."    Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5^. 

Vol.  VIII.  BIBLE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE  NEW 
MATERIAL  FOR  THEIR  SOLUTION.  A  Plea  for 
Thoroughness  of  Investigation,  addressed  to  Churchmen 
and  Scholars.  By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.Litt.,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy  ;  Oriel  Professor  of  Interpretation 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Rochester.  Crown 
8vo.     5j. 

"  The  work  is  remarkably  interesting  and  learned  ....  those  who  wish  to 
understand  what  problems  are  likely  to  engage  attention  in  the  near  future 
ought  not  to  neglect  the  hook."— Bntish  Friend. 

Vol.  IX.  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  AND 
ITS  HISTORICAL  EVOLUTION;  and  RELIGION 
AND  MODERN  CULTURE.  By  the  late  Auguste  Sabatier, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Translated  by  Victor  Leuliette, 
A.K.C.,  B.-es-L.     Crown  8vo.     4^.  6d. 

"...  Both  the  studies  in  the  volume  are  profoundly  interesting;  marked 
everywhere  by  the  piercing  insight,  philosophic  grasp,  and  deep  spirituality 
which  are  characteristic  of  this  great  and  lamented  Christian  thmker." — The 
Christian  World. 

Vol.  X.  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  CONCEPTION  OF 
CHRIST:  Its  Value  and  Significance  in  the  History  of 
Religion.  By  Otto  Pfleiderer,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Practical 
Theology  in  the  University,  Berlin.     Crown  8vo.     3^.  ^d. 

_  "  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  recent  English  work  which  could  compare 
with  this  brilliant  essay,  as  a  concise  but  lucid  presentation  of  the  attitude  of 
the  more  advanced  school  of  German  theologians  to  the  Founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion." — Scotsman. 
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Vol.  XL  THE  CHILD  AND  RELIGION.  Eleven  Essays.  By 
Prof.  Henry  Jones,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  University  of  Glasgow  ;  C.  F.  G. 
Masterman,  M.A.  ;  Prof.  George  T.  Ladd,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Yale;  Rev.  F.  R.  Tennant,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Hulsean 
Lecturer  ;  Rev.  J.  Cynddylan  Jones,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  Canon  Hensley 
Henson,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  Robert  F.  Horton,  M.A.,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  G. 
Hill,  M.A.,  D.D.  ;  Rev.  J.  J.  Thornton;  Rev.  Rabbi  A.  A. 
Green ;  Prof.  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  D.  D.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Stephens,  B.A.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

"  No  fresher  and  more  instructive  book  on  this  question  has  been  issued  for 
years,  and  the  study  of  its  pages  will  often  prove  a  godsend  to  many  perplexed 
minds  in  the  church  and  in  the  Christian  home. " — British  Weekly. 

Vol.  XH.  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGION :  An  Anthro- 
pological Study.  By  L.  R.  Farnell,  D.Litt.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  University  Lecturer  in  Classical 
Archaeology,  etc.,  etc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5^-. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  volumes  that  have  appeared  in  this  excellent 
series.  He  gives  so  clear  and  lucid  a  picture  of  the  actual  results  of  anthro- 
pology that  his  book  is  certainly  the  one  we  should  put  in  the  hands  of 
students."— /'a//  Mall  Gazette. 

Vol.  XIIL  THE   BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  H.  von  Soden,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Berlin.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wilkinson,  and  edited  by 
Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5^. 

Vol.  XIV.  JESUS.  By  Wilhelm  Bousset,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
Gottingen.  Translated  by  Janet  Penrose  Trevelyan,  and  edited  by 
Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.  D.     Crown  8vo.     4^. 

"  It  is  true  the  writers,  von  Soden  and  Bousset,  have  in  the  course  of  their 
papers  said  things  that  I  regard  as  as  nothing  less  than  admirable.  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  we  have  anything  so  admirable  in  English." — Rev.  Dr. 
Sanday  in  the  Guardian. 

Vol.  XV.  THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
WITH  GOD.  By  Prof.  Wilhelm  Herrmann.  Translated  from 
the  new  German  Edition  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Stanyon,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
K  W.  Stewart,  B.D.,  B.Sc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5J. 

Vol.  XVL  HEBREW  RELIGION  TO  THE  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  JUDAISM  UNDER  EZRA.  By  W.  E.  Addis, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5^. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  book  better  adapted  to  give  the  student 
a  clear  and  reliable  impression  of  the  results  of  recent  research  into  the  origin 
and  historical  development  of  Hebrew  religion." — Scotsman. 
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THE  CROWN  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRARY— Continued. 

Vol.  XVII.  NATURALISM  AND  RELIGION.  By  Rudolf 
Otto,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  and  Margaret  R.  Thomson.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
"...  A  valuable  survey,  and  a  critical  estimate  of  scientific  theory  and 
kindred  ideas  as  they  concern  the  religious  view  of  the  world.  ...  It  is  well 
written,  clear,  and  even  eloquent."  —£j>:/>osiiory  Times. 

Vol.  XVIII.  ESSAYS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  GOSPEL.  By  Pro- 
fessor Adolf  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  and  Professor  W.  Herrmann,  of 
Marburg.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     /\s.  6d. 

"Hermann's  essay  on  'The  Moral  Teaching  of  Jesus'  is  profoundly  in- 
teresting and  suggestive.  He  agrees  with  Harnack  that  the  conception  which 
rules  in  the  Gospel  precepts  on  social  questions  of  an  approaching  end  of  the 
world,  must  modify  in  an  important  degree  the  meaning  we  read  into  them,  and 
the  lessons  we  derive  from  them.  Altogether  the  volume,  which  has  been 
excellently  translated,  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  English  students  of 
social  and  religious  questions." — The  Christian  World. 

Vol.  XIX.  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT: 
Its  Place  among  the  Religions  of  the  Nearer  East.  By 
Karl  Marti,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  Bern.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.     4J.  (>d. 

In  a  leading  review  The  Spectator  says  :— "  It  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  a  great  theme  by  one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  its  study.  Not  only  the 
general  reader,  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended,  but  the  theologian  will  learn 
not  a  little  from  its  pages." 

Vol.  XX.   LUKE,  THE  PHYSICIAN.     By  Adolf  Harnack,  D.D. 

Translated   by   the   Rev.   J.    R.    Wilkinson,    M.A.     Crown   Svo, 
cloth,     ds. 

"  What  is  new  and  interesting  and  valuable  is  the  ratiocination,  the  theorising, 
and  the  personal  point  of  view  in  the  book  under  review.  We  study  it  to  under- 
stand Professor  Harnack,  not  to  understand  Luke  ;  and  the  study  is  well  worth 
the  time  and  work.  Personally,  I  feel  specially  interested  in  the  question  of 
Luke's  nationality.  On  this  the  author  has  some  admirable  and  suggestive 
pages."— Prof.  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  in  The  Expositor. 

Vol.  XXI.  THE  HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE  FOR  THE 
RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  By  Kirsopp 
Lake,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  University  ot 
Leiden,  Holland.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     S^. 

In  Active  Preparation. 
Vol.  XXIL  THE  APOLOGETIC  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT.    By  E.  F.  Scott,  M.A.,  author  of  •'  The  Fourth  Gospel : 
Its  Purpose  and  Theology."     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     5^. 

Vol.  XXIII.  THE  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS.  By  Adolf  Harnack, 
D.D.  Being  Vol.  II.  of  Dr  Harnack's  New  Testament  Studies. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.     6j. 

(Vol.  III.  of  these  Studies  will  be  added  to  the  Library,  but  the 
title  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon. ) 
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THE  HIBBERT  LECTURES. 

Library   Edition,   demy  8vo,    los.   6d.   per  volume.     Cheap  Popular 
Edition,  3J.  6d.  per  volume. 

ALVIELLA  (Count  GOBLET  D').  EVOLUTION  OF  THE 
IDEA  OF  GOD,  ACCORDING  TO  ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND  HISTORY.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed. 
(Hibbert  Lectures,  1891.)    Cloth,    10s.  6d.    Cheap  Edition,  3^.  6^. 

BEARD  (Rev.  Dr.  C).  LECTURES  ON  THE  REFORMA- 
TION OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  IN  ITS 
RELATION  TO  MODERN  THOUGHT  AND  KNOW- 
LEDGE. (Hibbert  Lectures,  1883.)  8vo,  cloth.  los.  6d. 
Cheap  Edition,  3rd  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME  POINTS 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN  BUDDHISM.  (Hib. 
Lee,  1881.)    2nd  Ed.     8vo,  cloth,     ioj.  6d.     Cheap  Ed.,  3^.  6d. 

DRUMMOND  (Dr.)  VIA,  VERITAS,  VITA.  Lectures  on 
Christianity  in  its  most  Simple  and  Intelligible  Form.  (The 
Hibbert  Lectures,  1894.)     los.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

HATCH  (Rev.  Dr.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  GREEK  IDEAS  AND  USAGES  UPON  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  Edited  by  Dr.  Fairbairn.  (Hibbert 
Lectures,  \888.)  3rd  Edition.  8vo,  cloth,  los.  6d.  Cheap 
Edition,  3^.  6d. 

KUENEN  (Dr.  A.).  LECTURES  ON  NATIONAL 
RELIGIONS  AND  UNIVERSAL  RELIGION.  (The 
Hibbert  Lectures,  1882,)  8vo,  cloth.  lOJ.  6d.  Cheap  Edition, 
3s.  6d 

MONTEFIORE  (C.  G.).  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF 
RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  RELIGION 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS.  (The  Hibbert  Lectures, 
1892.)  2nd  Edition.    8vo,  cloth,     los.  6d.    Cheap  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

PFLEIDERER  (Dr.  O.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Smith.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1885.)  2nd 
Edition.     8vo,  cloth.     10s.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

RENAN  (E.).  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  INSTITU- 
TIONS, THOUGHT,  AND  CULTURE  OF  ROME 
ON  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Beard.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1880.)  8vo,  cloth,  los.  6d. 
Cheap  Edition,  3rd  Edition,  y.  6d. 
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THE  HIBBERT  LECTURES-Continued. 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).   ON  THE  RELIGION  OF 

ANCIENT  EGYPT.     (Hibbert  Lectures,  1879.)    3rd  Edition. 
8vo,  cloth.     los.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  31.  6d. 

RHYS  (Prof.  J.).  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH 
OF  RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  CELTIC 
HEATHENDOM.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1886.)  8vo,  cloth, 
loj.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  31.  6d. 

R^VILLE  (Dr.  A.).  ON  THE  NATIVE  RELIGIONS  OF 
MEXICO  AND  PERU.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  P.  H. 
Wicksteed.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1884.)  Svo,  cloth.  lOJ.  6d. 
Cheap  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

SAYCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF 
ANCIENT  ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA.  4th  Edition. 
(Hibbert  Lectures,  1887.)    8vo,  cloth.     lOi-.  6d.    Cheap  Ed.,  3J.  6d. 

UPTON  (Rev.  C.  B.).  ON  THE  BASES  OF  RE- 
LIGIOUS BELIEF.  (Hibbert  Lectures,  1893.)  Demy  Svo, 
cloth,     los.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3^.  6d. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST. 

ADDIS  (W.  E.).  HEBREW  RELIGION.  See  Crown 
Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

ALLIN  (Rev.  THOS.).  UNIVERSALISM  ASSERTED 
AS  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  GOSPEL  ON  THE 
AUTHORITY  OF  REASON,  THE  FATHERS,  AND 
HOLY  SCRIPTURE.  With  a  Preface  by  Edna  Lyall,  and  a 
Letter  from  Canon  Wilberforce.  Crown  8vo.  Sewed,  is.  6d.  net ; 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

ALVIELLA  (Count  GOBLET  D').  THE  CONTEMPOR- 
ARY EVOLUTION  OF  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  IN 
ENGLAND,  AMERICA,  AND  INDIA.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  the  Rev.  J.  Moden.     8vo,  cloth.     los.  6d. 

EVOLUTION    OF    THE   IDEA  OF    GOD.      See  The 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

ANNOTATED  CATECHISM.  A  Manual  of  Natural  Religion 
and  Morality,  with  many  practical  details.  2nd  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth.     IS. 

BAUR  (F.  C).  CHURCH  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST 
THREE  CENTURIES.  See  Theological  Translation  Library, 
Old  Series,  p.  8. 

PAUL,    THE    APOSTLE    OF     JESUS    CHRIST. 

See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST— Continued. 

BEARD  (Rev.  Dr.  C).  THE  UNIVERSAL  CHRIST, 
AND  OTHER  SERMONS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,     ys.  6d. 

LECTURES   ON  THE    REFORMATION    OF  THE 

SIXTEENTH    CENTURY    IN    ITS    RELATION   TO 
MODERN  THOUGHT  AND  KNOWLEDGE.     See  The 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

BEEBY  (Rev.  C.  E.,  B.D.,  Author  ot  "Creed  and  Life"). 
DOCTRINE  AND  PRINCIPLES.  Popular  Lectures  on 
Primary  Questions.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     4^.  6ci. 

BIBLE.  Translated  by  Samuel  Sharpe,  being  a  Revision  of  the 
Authorised  English  Version.  6th  Edition  of  the  Old,  loth  Edition 
of  the  New  Testament.     8vo,  roan.     ^s.     See  also  Testament. 

BLEEK  (F.).     LECTURES  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE.    See 

Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

BREMOND  (HENRI).     THE  MYSTERY  OF  NEWMAN. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  George  Tyrrell,  M.A.     Medium  8vo, 
cloth.      \os.  6d.  net. 

"  From  France  comes  a  remarkable  volume,  excellently  translated,  which 
endeavours  to  probe  the  mystery  ;  to  realise,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  Newman, 
to  describe  to  us  justly  and  truthfully  the  personality  of  the  man." — Daily 
Chronicle. 

"No  subsequent  work  can  deprive  M.  Bremond's  book  of  its  great  psycho- 
logical interest ;  it  is  a  work  that,  unlike  many  books  on  Newman  and  the 
Tractarians,  no  student  of  modern  Christianity  can  afford  to  miss." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

BROADBENT  (The  late  Rev.  T.  P.,  B.A.).  THIRTEEN 
SERMONS,  AN  ESSAY,  AND  A  FRAGMENT.  With 
a  Prefatory  Note  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  M.A.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth.     4^.  net. 

CAMPBELL  (Rev.  Canon  COLIN).  FIRST  THREE 
GOSPELS  IN  GREEK.     See  Testament,  New,  p.  26. 

CHANNING'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Including  "The 
Perfect  Life,"  with  a  Memoir.  Centennial  Edition.  4to  Edition. 
Cloth.     Ts.  6d. 

CHEYNE  (Prof.  T.  K.).  BIBLE  PROBLEMS  AND  THE 
NEW  MATERIAL  FOR  THEIR  SOLUTION.  See 
Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  1 1 . 

CHILD  AND  RELIGION.  Edited  by  Thomas  Stephens,  B.A. 
See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

CHRISTIAN  CREED  (OUR).  2nd  and  greatly  Revised  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.     3^.  6d. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST— Continued. 

CLARK  (ARCHD.  JAS.).  DE  SUCCESSIONE  APOS- 
TOLICA  NEC  NON  MISSIONE  ET  JURIS- 
DICTIONE  HIERARCHIiE  ANGLICANiE  ET 
CATHOLICiE.     8vo.    {Georgetown,  Guiana.)    Cloth.     2\s. 

SEVEN  AGES  OF  THE  CHURCH ;  or,  Exposition  of 

the  Apocalypse.     Sewed.     \s. 

COMMON  PRAYER  FOR  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP:  in 
Ten  Services  for  Morning  and  Evening.  32mo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Also  in  8vo,  cloth.     31. 

CONWAY  (MONCURE  D.).  CENTENARY  HISTORY 
OF    THE    SOUTH     PLACE    ETHICAL    SOCIETY. 

With  numerous  Portraits,  a  facsimile  of  the  original  MS.  of  the 
hymn,  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,"  and  Appendices.  Crown 
8vo,  half  vellum,  paper  sides.     55-. 

CORNILL  (Prof.  CARL).  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
CANONICAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth.  loj.  6d.  net.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  New  Series,  p.  3. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME 
POINTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIAN  BUDDH- 
ISM.    See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

DELITZSCH  (F.).  BABEL  AND  BIBLE.  Two  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  Deutsche  Orient-Gesellschaft  in  the  presence 
of  the  German  Emperor.  See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  10. 
See  also  Harnack,  A.,  "  Letter  to  Preuss.  /ahj'biicher"  p.  18. 

DOBSCHOTZ  (E.  VON).  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  IN  THE 
PRIMITIVE  CHURCH.  5«?« Theological  Translation  Library, 
New  Series,  p.  4. 

DRIVER  (S.  R.).     See  Mosheh  ben  Shesheth,  p.  22. 

DRUMMOND  (JAMES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Litt.D.,  late 
Principal  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford).  AN  INQUIRY 
INTO  THE  CHARACTER  AND  AUTHORSHIP  OF 
THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,     los.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  not  only  learned,  but  also  reverent  and  spiritual  in  tone,  and 
ou?ht  to  find  its  way  into  the  libraries  of  students  of  all  shades  of  belief,  as  a 
very  notable  attempt  to  solve  one  of  the  most  important  of  New  Testament 
problems." — Christian  World. 

VIA,  VERITAS,  VITA.     See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

PHILO  JUDiEUS.     See  p.  29. 
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ECHOES  OF  HOLY  THOUGHTS  :  Arranged  as  Private 
Meditations  before  a  First  Communion,  and  Edition,  with  a 
Preface  by  Rev.  J.  Hamilton  Thom.  Printed  with  red  lines. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,     is. 

EWALD  (H.).  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PROPHETS 
OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  See  Theological  Transla- 
tion Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PSALMS.     See  Theological 

Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

EWALD  (H.).  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF 
JOB.     See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

FIGG  (E.  G.).  ANALYSIS  OF  THEOLOGY,  NATURAL 
AND  REVEALED.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

FOUR  GOSPELS  (THE)  AS  HISTORICAL  RECORDS. 

8vo,  cloth.     15^. 

GILL   (C).     THE    EVOLUTION    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Charles  Gill.  2nd  Edition.  With  Dissertations  in  answer  to 
Criticism.     8vo,  cloth.     12S. 

THE   BOOK   OF   ENOCH   THE   PROPHET.      Trans- 

lated  from  an  Ethiopic  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  the  late 
Richard  Laurence,  LL.D.,  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  The  Text 
corrected  from  his  latest  Notes  by  Charles  Gill.  Re-issue,  8vo, 
cloth,     ^s. 

HARNACK  (ADOLF).  MONASTICISM  :  Its  Ideals  and 
History ;  and  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  ST.  AUGUS- 
TINE. Two  Lectures  by  Adolf  Harnack.  Translated  into 
English  by  E.  E.  Kellett,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Marseille,  Ph.D., 
M.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     4s. 

"  The  lectures  impart  to  these  old  subjects  a  new  and  vivid  interest  which 
cannot  but  win  this  faithful  version  many  admiring  readers." — Scotsman. 

"  One  might  read  all  the  ponderous  volumes  of  Montalembert  without 
obtaining  so  clear  a  view  or  so  rare  a  judgment  of  this  immense  subject  as  are 
offered  in  these  luminous  pages.  .  .  .  The  translation  is  excellent,  and  gives  us 
Harnack  in  pure  and  vigorous  English." — Christian  World. 

LETTER  to  the  "  Preussische  Jahrbiicher"  on  the  German 

Emperor's  Criticism  of  Prof.  Delitzsch's  Lectures  on  "  Babel 
and  Bible."  Translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Bailey  Saunders. 
dd.  net. 

LUKE,  THE  PHYSICIAN.    See  Crown  Theological  Library. 

HISTORY    OF    DOGMA,      See    Theological    Translation 

Library,  New  Series,  p.  5. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST— Continued. 

HARNACK  (ADOLF).     THE  SAYINGS  OF  JESUS.     See 

Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY?  See  Theological  Transla- 
tion Library,  New  Series,  p.  6.  Also  Crown  Theological  Library, 
p.  II.  See  Saunders  (T.  B.),  "  Professor  Harnack  and  his  Oxford 
Critics,"  p.  25. 

EXPANSION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  FIRST 

THREE  CENTURIES.     See  Theological  Translation  Library, 
p.  4. 

and  HERRMANN  (Dr.   WILHELM).      ESSAYS  ON 

THE   SOCIAL   GOSPEL.       Translation  edited  by  Maurice 
A.  Canney,  M.A.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

HATCH  (Rev.  Dr.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  GREEK  IDEAS  AND  USAGES  UPON  THE 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.     See  The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

HAUSRATH  (Prof.  A.).  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  TIMES.  The  Time  of  the  Apostles.  Trans- 
lated by  Leonard  Huxley.  With  a  Preface  by  Mrs  Humphry 
Ward.  4  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  42^.  (Uniform  with  the  Theological 
Translation  Library,  Old  Series.) 

NEW  TESTAMENT  TIMES.     The  Times  of  Jesus.    See 

Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

HEBREW  TEXTS,  in  large  type  for  Classes : 

Genesis.     2nd  Edition.     i6mo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 
Psalms.     i6mo,  cloth,     is. 
Isaiah.     i6mo,  cloth,     is. 
Job.     i6mo,  cloth.     IS. 

HENSLOW(Rev.  G.).  THE  ARGUMENT  OF  ADAPTA- 
TION ;  or,  Natural  Theology  reconsidered.    Svo,  cloth,    is. 

SPIRITUAL   TEACHINGS    OF    BIBLE    PLANTS; 

or,  The  Garden  of  God.     Svo,  cloth,     is. 

THE  AT-ONE-MENT ;  or,  The  Gospel  of  Reconciliation. 

Svo,  cloth.     IS. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  TEACHING  OF  CHRIST'S  LIFE. 

Svo,  cloth.    5J.  net. 

CHRIST    NO    PRODUCT   OF    EVOLUTION.      Svo. 

cloth.     IS. 

HERFORD  (R.  TRAVERS,  B.A.).  CHRISTIANITY  IN 
TALMUD  AND  MIDRASH.     Demy  Svo,  cloth.     iSj.  net. 

CONTENTS : — Introduction.  Division  I.  Passages  from  the 
Rabbinical  Literature  :  A.  Passages  relating  to  Jesus.  B.  Passages 
relating  to  Minim,  Minuth.    Division  II.  General  Results.    Appen- 
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dix  containing  the   Original  Texts  of   the    Passages  translated. 
Indices. 

"  His  book  (if  he  is  right  in  his  identification  of  the  Minim)  is  a  history  of 
Judaising  Christianity — the  first  independent  and  competent  history  written  in 
English." — Expository  Thnes. 

"  It  must  become  at  once  the  standard  authority  on  its  subject." — Manchester 
Guardian. 

"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  will  prove  indispensable  not  only  to 
scholars  interested  in  Talmudic  literature,  but  to  all  who  study  the  subject  of 
the  evangelical  tradition.  It  will  introduce  the  reader  into  a  new  world — that 
of  Jewish  thought  in  the  centuries  after  Christ." — Cambridge  Review. 

HERRMANN  (W.).  THE  COMMUNION  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN  WITH  GOD.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  New  Series,  p.  6. 

FAITH  AND   MORALS.      See  Crown  Theological  Library, 

p.  II. 

and    HARNACK    (ADOLF.).       ESSAYS     ON     THE 

SOCIAL  GOSPEL.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

HIBBERT  JOURNAL:  A  Quarterly  Review  of  Religion, 
Theology,  and  Philosophy.  Edited  by  L.  P.  Jacks  and  G. 
Dawes  Hicks.  Vol.  I.  Royal  8vo,  856  pp.  Vol.  II.,  864  pp. 
Vol.  III.,  869  pp.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  960  pp.  Cloth.  Each  I2J. 
^d.  net.     Annual  Subscription,  los.  post  free. 

HOERNING  (Dr.  R.).  THE  KARAITE  MSS.,  BRITISH 
MUSEUM.  The  Karaite  Exodus  (i.  to  viii.  5)  in  Forty-two 
Autotype  Facsimiles,  with  a  Transcription  in  ordinary  Arabic  type. 
Together  with  Descriptions  and  Collation  of  that  and  five  other 
MSS.  of  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  Arabic  characters  in  the 
same  Collection.     Royal  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top.     2Qs. 

HUNTER  (Rev.  J.,  D.D.).  THE  COMING  CHURCH.  A 
Plea  for  a  Church  simply  Christian.     Cloth,     is.  6d.  net. 

JOHNSON  (EDWIN,  M.A.).  THE  RISE  OF  CHRISTEN- 
DOM.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.     7^.  6d. 

ANTIQUA    MATER :    A  Study  of   Christian  Origins. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.     25.  6d. 

THE   RISE   OF   ENGLISH    CULTURE.     Demy  8vo, 

cloth.     15^.  net. 

JONES  (Rev.  R.  CROMPTON).  HYMNS  OF  DUTY  AND 
FAITH.  Selected  and  Arranged.  247  pp.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 
2nd  Edition,     "^s.  6d. 

CHANTS,    PSALMS,    AND    CANTICLES.      Selected 

and  Pointed  for  Chanting.     i8mo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 

ANTHEMS.      With  Indexes  and   References  to  the  Music. 

l8mo,  cloth.     IS.  SoT. 
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JONES  (Rev.  R.  CROMPTON).  THE  CHANTS  AND 
ANTHEMS.     Together  in  i  vol.,  cloth.     2s. 

A  BOOK  OF  PRAYER.     In  Thirty  Orders  of  Worship,  with 

Additional    Prayers   and   Thanksgivings.      i8mo,   cloth.      2s.   6d. 
With  Chants,  in  i  vol.  i8mo,  cloth,     y. 

KAUTZSCH  (E.).  AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT. With  Chronological  Tables  for  the  History  of  the 
Israelites,  and  other  Aids  to  the  Explanation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Reprinted  from  the  ' '  Supplement  to  the  Translation  of  the  Old 
Testament."  By  E.  Kautzsch,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle.  Edited  by  the  Author.  Translated  by  John 
Taylor,  D.Lit.,  M.A.,  etc.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     6r.  (>d. 

"  This  English  translation  ...  is  likely  to  prove  very  acceptable  to  all  those 
students  who  desire  to  see  for  themselves  the  view  taken  by  the  '  higher  critics ' 
of  the  growth  of  the  Old  Testament."— TA^  Guardian. 

"Dr.  Taylor  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  English  readers  by  his 
excellent  translation  of  this  important  work." — British  Weekly. 

KEIM'S  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  OF  NAZARA.  SeeT^to- 
logical  Translation  Library,  Old  Series,  p.  8. 

KENNEDY  (Rev.  JAS.).     BIBLICAL  HEBREW.     See^.z^. 

KITTEL    (R.).      HISTORY    OF    THE    HEBREWS.      See 

Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  6. 

KUENEN  (Dr.  A.).  LECTURES  ON  NATIONAL  AND 
UNIVERSAL  RELIGIONS.  See  The  Hibbert  Lectures, 
p.  14. 

THE  RELIGION   OF  ISRAEL  TO  THE  FALL  OF 

THE  JEWISH  STATE.    See  Theological  Translation  Library, 
Old  Series,  p.  9. 

LAKE  (Professor  KIRSOPP).  THE  HISTORICAL  EVI- 
DENCE FOR  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

LEA  (HENRY  CHARLES,  LL.D.).  HISTORY  OF  SAC- 
ERDOTAL CELIBACY  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH.  Third  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Reset. 
2  vols.     Medium  8vo,  cloth.     2  is.  net. 

LOBSTEIN(P.).  THE  DOGMA OFTHEVIRGIN  BIRTH 
OF  CHRIST.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  10. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  LIFE  AND  MATTER.  A  Criticism  of 
Professor  Haeckel's  "Riddle  of  the  Universe."  Fourth 
Impression.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2,s.  6d.  net. 
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MACAN  (R.  W.).  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS 
CHRIST.     An  Essay  in  Three  Chapters.     8vo,  cloth.     5j. 

MACKAY  (R.  W.).  SKETCH  OF  THE  RISE  AND 
PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.     8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

MARCHANT  (JAMES).  THEORIES  OF  THE  RESUR- 
RECTION OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  Crown  8vo,  stiff  covers, 
2s.  net  ;  superior  cloth  binding,  3^. 

MARTI  (KARL).  RELIGION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT.    See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

MARTINEAU  (Rev.  Dr.  JAMES).  THE  RELATION 
BETWEEN  ETHICS  AND  RELIGION.  An  Address. 
8vo,  sewed,     is. 

MODERN  MATERIALISM  :  ITS  ATTITUDE  TO- 
WARDS THEOLOGY.  A  Critique  and  Defence.  8vo, 
sewed.     2s.  (td. 

MITCHELL  (Rev.  A.  F.).    HOW  TO  TEACH  THE  BIBLE. 

2nd   Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and   reset.     Crown   8vo,  cloth. 
2J.  6d. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  quotes  the  book  in  an  article  in  Contemporary 
Review^  and  states  that  the  book  contains  many  useful  hints 
and  much  information. 

"  The  lectures  are  marked  by  much  insight  and  moderation.  The  book  is 
notable  also  for  its  gracious  and  cultured  note,  and  for  the  quiet  persuasiveness 
with  which  a  revolutionary  reform  is  advocated." — Sunday  School  Chronicle. 

MONTEFIORE  (C.  G.).  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF 
RELIGION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  RELIGION 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS.  See  The  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures, p.  14. 

MOSHEH  BEN  SHESHETH'S  COMMENTARY  ON 
JEREMIAH  AND  EZEKIEL.  Edited  from  a  Bodleian 
MS.,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  S.  R.  Driver.  8vo, 
sewed.     3^. 

MUNSTERBERG   (Prof.    HUGO).      THE    AMERICANS. 

See  p.  30. 

NESTLE  (E.).  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM  OF  THE  GREEK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  7. 

OTTO(R.).  NATURALISM  AND  RELIGION.  6"^^  Crown 
Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

PERRIN  (R.  S.).  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
A  Review  of  Philosophy. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth.     6j. 
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PERSONAL  AND  FAMILY  PRAYERS.  8vo,  buckram. 
IS.  net. 

PETERS    (JOHN    P.).      EARLY   HEBREW  STORY.      A 

Study  of  the  Origin,  the  Value,  and  the  Historical  Background 
of  the  Legends  of  Israel.  See  Crown  Theological  Library, 
p.  II. 

PFLEIDERER  (Dr.  O.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  IN- 
FLUENCE OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL  ON  THE 
DEVELOPMENT     OF     CHRISTIANITY.      See     The 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

PAULINISM  :  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Primitive 

Christianity.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series, 
p.  9. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 

ITS  HISTORY.  See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old 
Series,  p.  9. 

THE     EARLY     CHRISTIAN     CONCEPTION    OF 

CHRIST :  Its  Significance  and  Value  in  the  History  of 
Religion.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  11. 

PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY.     Vol.  L     Demy  8vo,  cloth. 

los.  6d.  net.    See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p. 3. 

POOLE  (REG.  LANE).  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  MEDIiEVAL  THOUGHT  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL POLITICS.     8vo,  cloth.     los.  6d. 

PROTESTANT  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT. See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series, 
p.  9. 

RENAN  (E.).     ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  INSTI- 
TUTIONS, THOUGHT,  AND  CULTURE  OF  ROME 
ON   CHRISTIANITY    AND    THE    DEVELOPMENT 
.OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.      See  Hibbert  Lectures, 
p.  14. 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF 
ANCIENT   EGYPT.     See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  15. 

REVILLE  (A.).  THE  SONG  OF  SONGS,  Commonly  called 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  or  the  Canticle.  Translated  from  the 
French.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 
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REVILLE  (A.).  ON  NATIVE  RELIGIONS  OF  MEXICO 
AND  PERU.     See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  15. 

PROLEGOMENA  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  RE- 
LIGIONS. See  Theological  Translation  Library,  Old  Series, 
p.  9. 

RfeVILLE    (JEAN).      LIBERAL    CHRISTIANITY.      See 

Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  ii. 

See  also  Sabatier's  "  Religions  of  Authority  and  Religion  of  the 

Spirit,"  p.  4. 

RIX  (HERBERT).  TENT  AND  TESTAMENT.  A  Camp- 
ing Tour  in  Palestine,  with  some  Notes  on  Scripture  Sites.  With 
61  Illustrations,  Frontispiece,  and  Maps.  t)emy  8vo,  cloth. 
8j.  6d.  net. 

'•  His  narrative  of  travel  is  that  of  an  intelligent  and  well-informed  traveller 
who  went  without  prepossessions  and  was  both  able  and  willing  to  weigh 
evidence.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rix's  contribution  is  one  that  must  be  taken  into  account." 
— Spectator. 

"The  result  is  a  thoughtful,  well-written,  even  learned  work,  far  from  the 
vain  outpourings  of  the  tourist.  The  narrative,  though  heavily  charged  with 
information,  is  wonderfully  unembarrassed,  and  the  word-pictures  which  abound 
are  true  to  life." — AthencEum. 

RIX.  SERMONS,  ESSAYS,  AND  ADDRESSES.  With 
Introduction  by  Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  M.A.      Crown  8vo,  cloth. 

ROBINSON  (ALEX.,  M.A.,  B.D.).  A  STUDY  OF 
THE    SAVIOUR    IN    THE    NEWER    LIGHT.      2nd 

Edition.    Revised  and  partly  re-written.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.    51.  net, 

OLD  AND  NEW  CERTAINTY  OF  THE  GOSPEL: 

A  Sketch.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d. 

SABATIER  (AUGUSTE).  THE  RELIGIONS  OF  AU- 
THORITY AND  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Professor  J.  Reville.  See  Theological  Transla- 
tion Library,  New  Series,  p.  4. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  AND 

ITS  HISTORICAL  EVOLUTION;  and  RELIGION 
AND  MODERN  CULTURE.  See  Crown  Theological 
Library,  p.  12. 

SADLER  (Rev.  Dr.).  PRAYERS  FOR  CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,     ^s.  6d. 

CLOSET    PRAYERS,   Original    and  Compiled.      iSmo, 

cloth.     IS.  6d. 
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SAUNDERS  (T.  BAILEY).  PROFESSOR  HARNACK 
AND  HIS  OXFORD  CRITICS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
is.  6d.  net. 

"  It  gives  thoughtful  and  acutely  reasoned  support  to  the  great  historical 
student  of  Christianity  who  represents  Berlin  in  theology  against  the  pig- 
tailed  opposition  which  Oxford  has  offered  to  his  learning.  A  spirited  piece  of 
controversial  %vriting,  it  cannot  but  prove  stimulating  to  readers  interested  in 
modern  divinity,  no  matter  to  which  side  of  the  debate  their  private  preposses- 
sions incline  them. " — Scotsman. 

''  Mr.  Saunders  writes  with  sobriety  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  points 
at  issue.  Readers  of  '  Harnack  and  his  Critics '  will  do  well  to  read  his 
comments." — Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

SAVAGE  (M.  J.).     BELIEFS  ABOUT  THE  BIBLE.    8vo, 

cloth.     *js.  dd. 

SAYCE  (A.  H.).  ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT 
ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA.  See  Hibbert  Lectures, 
p.  15- 

SCHRADER  (E.).  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS  AND 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  Old  Series,  p.  9. 

SCHUBERT   (HANS  VON).     CHURCH   HISTORY.     See 

Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  3. 

SCOTT  (Rev.  E.  F.,  M.A.).  THE  APOLOGETIC  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

SEVERUS  (Patriarch  of  Antioch).  THE  SIXTH  BOOK 
OF  THE  SELECT  LETTERS  OF  SEVERUS, 
PATRIARCH  OF  ANTIOCH,  in  the  Syriac  Version  of 
Athanasius  of  Nisibis.  Edited  and  translated  by  E.  W.  Brooks. 
Vol.  I.  (Text),  Part  i,  and  Vol.  II.  (Translation),  Part  i.  2  vols. 
8vo,  cloth.  42J.  net.  Vol.  I.  (Text),  Part  2,  and  Vol.  II.  (Trans- 
lation), Part  2.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth.  42^.  net.  See  Text  and 
Translation  Society,  p.  38. 

SHARPE  (SAMUEL).      HISTORY   OF  THE  HEBREW 

NATION  AND  ITS  LITERATURE.  With  an  Appendix 
on  the  Hebrew  Chronology.  5th  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
4i-.  dd. 

CRITICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  AUTHORISED  ENG- 
LISH VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.     2nd 

Edition.     i2mo,  cloth,     u.  dd. 

SMITH  (MARTIN  R.).  WHAT  I  HAVE  TAUGHT  MY 
CHILDREN.  2nd  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
3^.  dd 
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SODEN  (H.  von,  D.D.).  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.     See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  12. 

THE  STATUTES  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  The  hitherto 
unedited  Ethiopia  and  Arabic  Texts.  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Translations  of  the  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Coptic  Texts, 
by  Rev.  G.  Horner,  M.A.  With  an  Appendix — a  recently  dis- 
covered variant  of  the  Coptic  Text.     i8j.  net. 

TAYLER  (Rev.  JOHN  JAMES).  AN  ATTEMPT  TO 
ASCERTAIN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FOURTH 
GOSPEL,   especially  in  its   Relation  to  the  First  Three. 

2nd  Edition.     8vo,  cloth.     5^. 

TAYLOR  (Rev.  C).  THE  DIRGE  OF  COHELETH  IN 
ECCLES.  XII.  DISCUSSED  AND  LITERALLY 
INTERPRETED.     8vo,  cloth.     3^. 

TAYLOR  (Rev.  Dr.  J.).  THE  MASSORETIC  TEXT  AND 
THE  ANCIENT  VERSIONS  OF  THE  BOOK  OF 
MICAH.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     5^. 

See  also  Kautzsch,  "Outline,"  p.  21. 

TEN    SERVICES   OF    PUBLIC    PRAYER,   with   Special 
Collects.     8vo,  cloth,  y. ;  or  32010,  cloth,  \s.  6d. 

PSALMS  AND  CANTICLES.     Svo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 

PSALMS    AND    CANTICLES,    with    Anthems.      Svo, 

cloth.     2S. 

TEN  SERVICES  OF  PUBLIC  PRAYER,  taken  in  Sub- 
stance from  the  Common  Prayer  for  Christian  Worship, 
with  a  few  additional  Prayers  for  particular  Days.  Svo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  or  32mo,  cloth,  is. 

TESTAMENT,  THE  NEW.  TISCHENDORF  (C). 
NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GREECE.  3  vols.  Svo. 
JOS.  net. 

CAMPBELL  (Rev.  Canon  COLIN,  M.A.,  D.D.).     THE 

FIRST  THREE  GOSPELS  IN  GREEK.  Arranged  in 
parallel  columns,  2ad  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  Svo,  cloth. 
5^.  net. 

THOMAS  (Rev.  J.  M.  LLOYD).  A  FREE  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,     is.  6d.  net. 
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UPTON  (C.  B.).  ON  THE  BASES  OF  RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF.     See  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  15. 

VICKERS  (J.).  THE  REAL  JESUS  :  a  Review  of  his  Life, 
Character,  and  Death,  from  a  Jewish  Standpoint.  Crown 
8vo.    6j. 

THE  CRUCIFIXION   MYSTERY.     Crown  8vo,   cloth. 

y.  6d. 

VOYSEY  (Rev.  C).  THE  SLING  AND  THE  STONE. 

Vol.  VIII.  On  the  Lord's  Prayer,  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  Vol.  IX. 
The  Fatherhood  of  God.  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  etc.  Svo,  cloth. 
7^.  6d.  Vol.  X.  Revelation  tested  on  Moral  Grounds,  etc.  Svo, 
cloth.     10s.  6d. 

THEISM  AS  A  SCIENCE  OF  NATURAL  THE- 
OLOGY AND  NATURAL  RELIGION.    2s.  6d. 

THEISTIC  PRAYER  BOOK.     3rd  Edition.    i2mo,  cloth. 

3s.  6d. 

WEIR  (T.  H.,  B.D.).  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE 
HEBREW  TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.     By 

Thomas  H.  Weir,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  2nd  Edition,  with  Additions. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.     6s. 

WEIZSACKER  (C.  von).  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE.  2  vols. 
See  Theological  Translation  Library,  New  Series,  p.  7. 

WERNLE  (Paul).  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 2  vols.  Svo.  See  Theological  Translation  Library, 
New  Series,  p.  4. 

WICKSTEED  (Rev.  P.  H.).  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  HOLLAND,  treated  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Position  and  Prospects  of  the  Modern 
School  of  Theology.  A  Report  presented  to  the  Hibbert 
Trustees,  and  published  by  their  direction.     Svo,  sewed,     is. 

WIMMER  (R.).  MY  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIGHT:  Con- 
fessions of  a  Preacher.  See  Crown  Theological  Library, 
p.  II. 
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ALPHABETICAL  LIST— Continued. 

WRIGHT  (Rev.  C.  H.  H.).  BOOK  OF  GENESIS  IN 
HEBREW  TEXT.  With  a  critically  revised  Text,  various 
Readings,    and   Grammatical    and    Critical    Notes.     Demy    8vo. 

BOOK  OF  RUTH  IN  HEBREW  TEXT.  With  a  criti- 
cally revised  Text,  various  Readings,  including  a  new  Collation  of 
Twenty-eight  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  a  Grammatical  and  Critical 
Commentary ;  to  which  is  appended  the  Chaldee  Targum.  Demy 
8vo.     7j.  dd. 

DANIEL    AND    HIS    PROPHECIES.       Demy    8vo, 

cloth.     7j.  dd. 

DANIEL  AND  ITS  CRITICS.  A  Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentary  with  Appendix.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,     ^js.  6d. 

WRIGHT  (G.  H.  BATESON).     THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.     A 

new  critically  revised  Translation,  with  Essays  on  Scansion,  Date, 
etc.     Svo,  cloth.     6s. 

WAS    ISRAEL    EVER    IN     EGYPT?     or,    A    Lost 

Tradition.  By  G.  H.  Bateson  Wright,  D.D.,  Queen's  College, 
Oxford ;  Headmaster  Queen's  College,  Hong-Kong ;  Author  of 
**  A  Critical  Revised  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job."  Svo,  art 
linen,     ys.  6d. 

WRIGHT  (W.  ALDIS),  Edited  by,  and  Dr  S.  A.  HIRSCH. 
A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  From 
a  Hebrew  MS.  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge.  Med.  Svo, 
cloth.     215-.  net. 

ZELLER  (E.).  CONTENTS  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  See  Theological  Translation 
Library,  Old  Series,  p.  9. 
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II.   Philosophy,   Psychology. 

BACON  (ROGER),  THE  "OPUS  MAJUS"  OF.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Analytical  Table,  by  John  Henry  Bridges,  Fellow 
of  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
Complete  in  3  vols.,  31  j.  6d. ;  Vol.  III.  sold  separately,  ys.  6d. 

BREWSTER  (H.  B.).  THE  THEORIES  OF  ANARCHY 
AND  OF  LAW.  A  Midnight  Debate.  Crown  8vo,  parch- 
ment.    5^". 

THE  PRISON.     A  Dialogue.     Crown  8vo,  parchment.     5^. 

THE  STATUETTE  AND  THE  BACKGROUND. 

Crown  8vo,  parchment.     4s. 

COLLINS  (F.  H.).  AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY.  By  F.  Howard  Collins.  With  a  Preface  by 
Herbert  Spencer.  5th  Edition.  The  Synthetic  Philosophy  Com- 
pleted.    Svo,  cloth.     21  s. 

DRUMMOND  (Dr.).  PHILO  JUDiEUS;  or,  The  Jewish 
Alexandrian  Philosophy  in  its  Development  and  Completion. 

By    James   Drummond,    LL.D.,    Principal   of  Manchester    New 
College,  Oxford.     2  vols.  Svo,  cloth.    21s. 

HODGSON  (S.  H.).  PHILOSOPHY  AND  EXPERIENCE. 
An  Address  delivered  before  the  Aristotelian  Society.  Svo, 
sewed.     2s. 

THE      REORGANISATION      OF       PHILOSOPHY. 

Address.     Svo,  sewed,     is. 

LAURIE  (Professor  SIMON).  ETHICA:  or.  The  Ethics  of 
Reason.     By  Scotus  Novanticus.     2nd  Edition.     Svo,  cloth.     6s. 

METAPHYSICA  NOVA  ET  VETUSTA:  A  Return  to 

Dualism.     2nd  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     6s. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  LIFE  AND  MATTER.  See  Religion, 
p.  21. 
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MACKENZIE  (MALCOLM).  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL 
DYNAMICS.  An  Exposition  of  the  Function  of  Money  as  the 
measure  of  Contract,  Trade,  and  Government,  viewed  from  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Jurisprudence,  in  refutation 
of  Economic  Dogmas.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     los.  6d. 

MUNSTERBERG  (HUGO,  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
Harvard  University).  THE  AMERICANS.  Translated  by 
Edwin  B.  Holt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  at  Harvard  University.  Royal 
8vo,  cloth.     I2S.  6d.  net. 

PERRIN  (R.  S.).  EVOLUTION  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 
THE.     A  Review  of  Philosophy.     See  Religion,  p.  22. 

PIKLER  (JUL.).  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE 
BELIEF  IN  OBJECTIVE  EXISTENCE.  Part  I.  8vo, 
cloth.     4j.  6d. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ARISTOTELIAN  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  SYSTEMATIC  STUDY  OF  PHILOS- 
OPHY. Proceedings.  Vol.  I.,  4  Nos.,  1890-91.  8vo,  12s. 
Discontinued  after  Vol.  III.  Part  2.  Or  each  Part  separately. 
Vol.  I.  No.  I,  2s.  6d.  ;  No.  2,  2s.  6d.  ;  No.  3,  Part  i,  is.  6d.  ; 
Part  2,  2s. ;  No.  4,  Part  i,  is.  6d.  ;  Part  2,  2s.  Vol.  II.  No.  I, 
Part  I,  IS.  6d.  ;  Part  2,  2s. ;  No.  2,  Part  i,  is.  6d.  ;  Part  2,  2s.  ; 
No.  3,  Part  I,  2s.;  Part  2,  2s.  Vol.  III.  Part  i,  2s.  6d.  ; 
Part  2,  2s.  NEW  SERIES,  Vols.  I.-VII.  Demy  8vo,  buckram, 
each  los.  6d.  net. 

SALEEBY  (C.  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.).  INDIVIDUALISM 
AND  COLLECTIVISM.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2s. 

SCHURMAN  (J.  GOULD).  KANTIAN  ETHICS  AND 
THE  ETHICS  OF  EVOLUTION.     8vo,  cloth.     5^. 

THE  ETHICAL  IMPORT  OF  DARWINISM.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth,     5j. 

SCRIPTURE  (EDWARD  W.,  Ph.D.).  STUDIES  FROM 
THE  YALE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY.  Vols. 
I.  -VI. ,  each  4s.  2d.  net. 

SHEARMAN  (A.  T.,  M.A.).  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
SYMBOLIC  LOGIC.  A  Critical  Historical  Study  of  the 
Logical  Calculus.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5^.  net. 

From  the  Contents. 

Symbols  as  representing  Terms  and  as  representing  Propositions 
— Symbols  of  Operation — The  Process  of  Solution — Concerning  a 
Calculus  Based  on  Intension — The  Doctrines  of  Jevons  and  of  Mr. 
MacCoU — Later  Logical  Doctrines— The  Utility  of  Symbolic 
Logic. 

"  Its  style  is  smooth,  pleasant,  and  lucid." — Athenaum. 
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SMITH  (H.  W.).  THE  GARDEN  OF  LIFE.  Flowers 
of  Thought  on  Culture,  Conduct,  and  Character  for  every  day 
in  the  year,  gathered  and  arranged  by  H.  W.  Smith.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt.     5j.  net. 

SPENCER      (HERBERT).        AN       AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

2  vols,    demy  8vo.     With  Portraits.     Green  buckram,   gilt  top. 
28^.  net. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  close  this  book,  the  most  interesting,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important  we  have  ever  opened,  feeling  better,  wiser, 
and  humbler  for  having  thus  hastily  read  it." — Academy. 

"It  is  a  book  for  all  men  and  for  all  time.  In  its  pages  the  thinker  may 
trace,  step  by  step,  the  synthesis  of  synthetic  philosophy.  Here  the  poet  will 
find  not  only  a  worthy  inspiration,  but  a  possibly  surprising  vein  of  sympathy. 
The  statesman,  the  inventor,  the  litterateur,  the  man  of  theory,  and  the  man  of 
practice  will  find  alike,  within  the  covers  of  these  two  massive  volumes,  an 
almost  inexhaustible  treasury  of  interest  and  constructive  thought.  There  is 
suggestion  and  instruction  for  all  the  world,  and  an  almost  indefinable  fascina- 
tion— whether  it  be  due  to  the  mere  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  picture  itself,  or  to 
the  dignity  of  its  execution,  or  to  the  sense  of  its  almost  laborious  faithfulness, 
or  to  the  combined  attraction  of  all  three." — St.  James's  Gazette. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SYNTHETIC  PHILOSOPHY— 

Vol.  I.  First  Principles.  With  an  Appendix  and  a 
Portrait.     Finally  revised.     New  Edition,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth. 

Vols.     II.     and    III.     The    Principles    of    Biology.    6th 

Thousand.     8vo,  cloth.     Revised  and  greatly  enlarged.     Vols.  I. 
and  II.  i8j.  each. 

Vols.   IV.   and  V.    The    Principles  of   Psychology.      5th 

Thousand.     2  vols.     Svo,  cloth.     36.^. 

Vol.  VI.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  I.  Part  i, 
The  Data  of  Sociology  ;  Part  2,  The  Inductions  of  Sociology  ; 
Part  3,  Domestic  Institutions.  4th  Thousand,  revised  and 
enlarged.     Svo,  cloth.     21s. 

Vol.  yil.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  II.  Part  4, 
Ceremonial  Institutions ;  Part  5,  Political  Institutions.  3rd 
Thousand.     8vo,  cloth.     i8j. 

Vol.  VIII.  The  Principles  of  Sociology.  Vol.  III.  Part  6, 
Ecclesiastical  Institutions  ;  Part  7,  Professional  Institutions  ;  Part 
8,  Industrial  Institutions.     2nd  Thousand.     Svo,  cloth.     16s. 

Vol.  IX.  The  Principles  of  Ethics.  Vol.  I.  Part  i,  The 
Data  of  Eihics  ;  Part  2,  The  Inductions  of  Ethics  ;  Part  3,  The 
Ethics  of  Individual  Life.     2nd  Thousand.     Svo,  cloth.     15^. 

Vol.  X.  The  Principles  of  Ethics.  Vol.  II.  Part  4, 
Justice ;  Part  5,  Negative  Beneficence  ;  Part  6,  Positive 
Beneficence  ;  Appendices.     Demy  Svo,  cloth.     12s.  6d. 
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Also  to  be  had  separately  : 

SPENCER  (HERBERT).  DATA  OF  ETHICS.  Reset 
uniform  with  popular  edition  of  "  First  Principles."  Sewed,  2s.  6d. 
net.  ;  cloth,  3s.  net. 

JUSTICE.     Being   Part  4  of  the  Principles  of  Ethics.     2nd 

Thousand.     8vo,  cloth.     6s. 

Other  Works. 

THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.      Library  Edition  (21st 

Thousand),  with  a  Postscript.     8vo,  cloth.     loj.  hd. 

DATA  OF   ETHICS.      Small  Demy  8vo,  cloth.     3^.  net.  ; 

sewed,  2s.  6d.  net. 

EDUCATION  :   Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical.     Cheap 

Edition.      Entirely  reset.      46th  Thousand.      Crown   Svo,  cloth. 
2s.  6d. 

ESSAYS  :    Scientific,  Political,  and  Speculative.    A  new 

Edition,  rearranged,  with  additional  Essays.     3  vols.  Svo,  cloth. 
(Each  los.)     30J-. 

SOCIAL   STATICS.     Abridged  and   revised,  together  with 

"The  Man  v.  The  State."     Svo,  cloth,     los. 

VARIOUS    FRAGMENTS.     Uniform  in  Library  binding. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth.     Enlarged  Edition.     6s. 

FACTS  AND  COMMENTS.     Demy  Svo,  cloth.     6s. 

THE     MAN    versus    THE    STATE.      14th    Thousand. 

Sewed,     is. 

A    REJOINDER    TO     PROFESSOR    WEISMANN. 

Sewed.     6d. 

REASONS  FOR  DISSENTING  FROM  THE  PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF  M.  COMTE.     Sewed,     bd 

DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY;  or.  Groups  of  Socio- 
logical Facts.  Compiled  and  abstracted  by  Professor  D. 
Duncan  of  Madras,  Dr.  Richard  Scheppig,  and  James  Collier. 
Folio,  boards. 

No.  I.  English.     iSj. 

No.  2.  Ancient  American  Races.     i6s. 

No.  3.  Lowest  Races,  Negritto  Races,  Polynesians.     iSs. 

No.  4.  African  Races.     16s, 

No.  5.  Asiatic  Races.     iSj. 

No.  6.  American  Races.     iSj. 

No.  7.  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians.     21s. 

No.  8.  The  French  Civilisation.     30J. 

New  volumes  in  preparation. 
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SPENCER  (HERBERT).  COLLINS  (F.  H.).  AN 
EPITOME  OF  THE    SYNTHETIC    PHILOSOPHY. 

By  F.  Howard  Collins.  Being  a  Digest  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
Works.  5th  Edition,  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  Completed.  With 
a  Preface  by  Herbert  Spencer.     8vo,  cloth.     2is. 

DREY  (S.).  HERBERT  SPENCER'S  THEORY  OF 

RELIGION  AND  MORALITY.  By  Sylvan  Drey.  8vo, 
sewed,     is. 

A  THEORY  OF  LIFE  DEDUCED  FROM  THE 

EVOLUTION  PHILOSOPHY.     Demy  8vo,  sewed,     is. 

SPINOZA  :  Four  Essays.  By  Professors  Land,  Van  Vloten,  and 
Kuno  Fischer,  and  by  E.  Renan.  Edited  by  Professor  KLnight,  of 
St.  Andrews.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     $s. 

STUDIES  FROM  THE  YALE  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY.  Edited  by  Professor  E.  W.  Scripture. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Svo,  sewed.  4s.  id.  each  net.  Vol.  I. 
1892-93,  100  pages.  Vol.  II.  1894,  124  pages.  Vol.  III.  1895, 
no  pages.  Vol.  IV.  1896,  141  pages.  Vol.  V.  1897,  105  pages. 
Vol.  VI.  1898,  105  pages. 

WUNDT  (WILHELM).  OUTLINES  OF  PSYCHOL- 
OGY. Translated,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Author,  by 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Wesleyan 
University.     3rd  Enlarged  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.    %s.  net. 
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III.    Oriental    Languages,   Literature, 
and  History. 

ABHIDHANARATNAMALA    (THE)    OF    HALAYUDHA. 

A  Sanskrit  Vocabulary  (120  pp.)-  Edited,  with  a  Sanskrit-English 
Glossary  (180  pp.),  by  Dr.  T.  Aufrecht.  8vo,  cloth.  (Published 
at  iSj-.)     ios. 

AVESTI,  PAHLAVI,  and  ANCIENT  PERSIAN  STUDIES 
in  Honour  of  the  late  SHAMS-UL-ULAMA  DASTUR 
PESHOTANJI  BEHRAMJI  SANJANA,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Paper  cover,  12s.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  131.  6d.  net. 

BERNSTEIN  and  KIRSCH.  SYRIAC  CHRESTOMATHY 
AND  LEXICON  (Chrestomathia  Syriaca  cum  Lexico). 
2  vols,  in  I.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  ys.  6d.  I.  Chrestomathia, 
separately.     Sewed.     3^. 

DAVIDS  (T.  W.  RHYS).  LECTURES  ON  SOME  POINTS 
IN    THE    HISTORY  OF  INDIAN   BUDDHISM.     See 

The  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  14. 

DELITZSCH  (Prof.  F.).  ASSYRIAN  GRAMMAR.  With 
Paradigms,  Exercises,  Glossary,  and  Bibliography.  Translated  by 
the  Rev,  Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,     i^s. 

THE    HEBREW    LANGUAGE    VIEWED    IN    THE 

LIGHT  OF  ASSYRIAN  RESEARCH.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth.     4J. 

BABEL    AND    BIBLE.     See  Crown  Theological  Library, 

p.  10. 

DIETTRICH  (GUSTAV).  DIE  MASSORAH  DER  OST- 
LICHEN  UND  WESTLICHEN  SYRER  IN  IHREN 
ANGABEN  ZUM  PROPHETEN  JESAIA  nach  funf 
Handschriften  des  British  Museum  in  Verbindung  mit  zwei 
Tractaten  iiber  Accente.     Sewed.     Ss.  6d.  net. 

DILLMANN  (A.).  ETHIOPIC  GRAMMAR.  Translated 
from  C.  Bezold's  Second  German  Edition.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Crichton,  D.D.,  with  Index  of  Passages,  Philological  Tables,  etc. 
I  vol..  Royal  Svo.     2$s.  net. 

DtPAVAMSA  (THE):  A  Buddhist  Historical  Record  in  the 
Pali  Language.  Edited,  with  an  English  Translation,  by  Dr. 
H.  Oldenberg.     Svo,  cloth.     21s. 

The  ' '  Dipavamsa  "  is  the  most  ancient  historical  work  of  the  Ceylonese  ;  it 
contains  an  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Buddhist  Church,  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Ceylonese  to  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  of  the  ancient  history  of 
Ceylon, 
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ERMAN'S  EGYPTIAN  GRAMMAR.  Translated,  under 
Professor  Erman's  supervision,  by  J.  H.  Breasted,  Professor  of 
Egyptology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.     iSs. 

EVANS  (GEORGE).   AN  ESSAY  ON  ASSYRIOLOGY. 

With  4to  Tables  of  Assyrian  Inscriptions.     8vo,  cloth.     5^. 

FAIZULLAH-BHAI  (Shaikh,  B.D.).  A  MOSLEM 
PRESENT.  Part  I. ,  containing  the  famous  poem  of  Al-Busaree. 
With  an  English  Version  and  Notes.     8vo,  cloth.     4^. 

AN    ESSAY    ON    THE    PRE-ISLAMITIC    ARABIC 

POETRY,  with  special  reference  to  the  Seven  Suspended 
Poems.     Svo,  sewed,     ^d. 

FLINDERS  PETRI E  PAPYRI.  See  Cunningham  Memoirs, 
vols.  8,  9,  and  11,  p.  46. 

FRANKFURTER  (Dr.  O.).  HANDBOOK  OF  PALI :  Being 
an  Elementary  Grammar,  a  Chrestomathy,  and  a  Glossary. 
8vo,  cloth.     16s. 

FUERST  (Dr.  JUL.).  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE 
LEXICON  TO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  5th  Edition, 
improved  and  enlarged.  Translated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth.     21s. 

HARDY  (R.  SPENCE).  MANUAL  OF  BUDDHISM  IN 
ITS  MODERN  DEVELOPMENT.  Translated  from 
Singhalese  MSS.  2nd  Edition,  with  a  complete  Index  and 
Glossary.     8vo,  cloth.     21s. 

HEBREW  TEXTS.     Large  type.     i6mo,  cloth. 

Genesis.    (2nd  Edition.    Baer  and  Delitzsch's  Text.)    is.  6d. 
Psalms.     IS. 
Job.     IS. 
Isaiah,     is. 

KENNEDY  (Rev.  JAS.).  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIBLICAL 
HEBREW,  presenting  Graduated  Instruction  in  the 
Language  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  James  Kennedy,  B.D., 
Acting  Librarian  in  the  New  College,  and  one  of  the  additional 
Examiners  in  Divinity  at  the  University,  Edinburgh.     Svo,  cloth. 

I2S. 

STUDIES    IN    HEBREW    SYNONYMS.     Demy  Svo, 

cloth.     5j. 
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LYALL  (C.  J.,  M.A.,  K.C.I.E.).  ANCIENT  ARABIAN 
POETRY,  CHIEFLY  PRiE-ISLAMIC.  Translations,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Notes.     Fcap.  4to,  cloth.     los.  6d. 

MACHBEROTH  ITHIEL.  By  Yehuda  ben  Shelomoh  Alcharizi. 
Edited  from  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  Thomas 
Chenery,  M.A.     8vo,  cloth.     3^. 

MILANDA  PANHO,  THE:  Being  Dialogues  between  King 
Milanda  and  the  Buddhist  Sage  Nagasena.  The  Pali  Text, 
edited  by  V.  Trenckner.  440  pp.  8vo,  sewed.  21s.  See  also 
•'Pali  Miscellany." 

MOSHEH  BEN  SHESHETH'S  COMMENTARY  ON 
JEREMIAH  AND  EZEKIEL.     See  p.  22. 

MUSS-ARNOLT  (W.).  A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OF 
THE  ASSYRIAN  LANGUAGE  (Assyrian -English- 
German).  By  W.  Muss-Arnolt.  Completed  in  19  parts.  Each 
5 J.  net. ;  or  bound  in  2  vols.,  ;^5  net. 

NEW  HEBREW  SCHOOL  of  POETS  of  the  SPANISH- 
ARABIAN  EPOCH.  Selected  Texts  with  Introduction,  Notes, 
and  Dictionary.  Edited  by  H.  Brody,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi  in  Nachod 
(Bohemia),  and  K.  Albrecht,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Oldenburg 
(Grand  Duchy).  English  translation  of  the  Introduction,  etc.,  by 
Mrs  Karl  Albrecht.     Cloth.     7^.  6d.  net. 

NOLDEKE  (THEODOR,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  University  of  Strassburg).  COMPENDIOUS 
SYRIAC  GRAMMAR.  With  a  Table  of  Characters  by  Julius 
Euting.  Translated  (with  the  sanction  of  the  author)  from  the 
second  and  improved  German  Edition  by  Rev.  James  A.  Crichton, 
D.D.     Royal  8vo.     iSj.  net. 

DELECTUS      VETERUM      CARMINUM      ARABI- 

CORUM   GLOSSARIUM    CONFECIT  A.    MULLER. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.     7^.  6d. 

NORRIS  (E.).  ASSYRIAN  DICTIONARY.  Intended  to 
further  the  Study  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.     Vols.  I.  to  III.     4to,  cloth.     Each  28j. 

OLDENBERG  (Prof.  H.).  BUDDHA :  His  Life,  his  Doctrine, 
his  Order.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Oldenberg,  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Translated  by  W.  Hoey,  M.A.  Svo,  cloth 
gilt.     1 8  J. 
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PALI  MISCELLANY.  By  V.  Trenckner.  Part  I.  The  Intro- 
ductory Part  of  the  Milanda  Panho,  with  an  English  Translation 
and  Notes.     8vo,  sewed.     4s. 

PLATTS  (J.  T.).  A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE.  By  John  T.  Platts,  Hon.  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Teacher 
of  Persian  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  late  Inspector  of  Schools  in 
the  Central  Provinces  of  India.  Part  I.  Accidence.  Broad  crown 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

RENOUF  (P.  LE  PAGE).  LECTURES  ON  THE  RE- 
LIGION OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.  See  Hibbert  Lectures, 
p.  15. 

SADI.      THE  GULISTAN  (ROSE  GARDEN)  OF  SHAIK 

SADI  OF  SHIRAZ.    A  new  Edition  of  the  Persian  Text,  with 
a  Vocabulary,  by  F.  Johnson.     Square  royal  8vo,  cloth.     15J. 

SAYCE  (Prof.  A.  H.).  LECTURES  ON  THE  RELIGIONS 
OF   ANCIENT    BABYLONIA    AND    SYRIA.      See  the 

Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  15. 

SCHRADER  (E.).  THE  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS 
AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  See  Theological  Trans- 
lation Library,  Old  Series,  p.  9. 

SHIHAB  AL  din.  FUTUH  AL-HABASHAH  ;  or,  The 
Conquest  of  Abyssinia.  By  Shinab  al  Din  Ahmad  B.  'Abd  al 
Kadir  B.  Salim  B.  'Uthman.  Edited,  from  an  Arabic  MS.,  by 
S.  Arthur  Strong.     Part  I.     Bvo,  sewed.     3^.  net. 

SOCIN  (Dr.  A.).  ARABIC  GRAMMAR.  Paradigms,  Litera- 
ture, Exercises,  and  Glossary.  2nd  Edition.  Translated  from  the 
3rd  German  Edition  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  D.D. 
Crown  Bvo,  cloth.     8j.  6d. 

KEY  FOR  TRANSLATING  THE  GERMAN  EXER- 
CISES IN  ABOVE  GRAMMAR.     Sewed,     is.  6d. 

SORENSEN  (S.,  Ph.D.),  Compiled  by.  AN  INDEX  TO 
THE  NAMES  IN  THE  MAHABHARATA.  With  short 
explanations.  Royal  4to,  in  twelve  parts,  which  are  not  sold 
separately,  at  7j.  6d.  per  part  net.     Parts  I.  and  III.  now  ready. 

STATUTES,  THE,  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  The  hitherto 
unedited  Ethiopic  and  Arabic  Texts,  with  translations  of  Ethiopic, 
Arabic,  and  Coptic  Texts,  by  G.  Horner,  M.A.     See  p.  26. 
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TEXT  AND  TRANSLATION  SOCIETY.  Established  for  the 
purpose  of  editing  and  translating  Oriental  Texts  chie^y  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Volumes  already  issued — 

THE  SIXTH  BOOK  OF  THE  SELECT  LETTERS 
OF  SEVERUS,  PATRIARCH  OF  ANTIOCH,  in 
the  Syriac  Version  of  Athanasius  of  Nisibis.  Edited 
and  translated  by  E.  W.  Brooks,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  Text,  Parts  I. 
and  II.     Vol.  II.  Translation,  Parts  I.  and  II.     S^r.  net. 

THE  CANONS  OF  ATHANASIUS  OF  ALEX- 
ANDRIA, in  Arabic,  Ethiopia,  and  Coptic.  Edited 
and  Translated  by  Prof.  W.  Riedel  (Griefswald)  and  W.  E. 
Crura.     2IJ-.  net. 

A  RABBINIC  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BOOK  OF 
JOB,  contained  in  a  unique  MS.  at  Cambridge. 
Edited,  with  Translation  and  Commentary,  by  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  LL.D.     21s.  net. 


TURPIE  (Dr.  D.  McC).  MANUAL  OF  THE  CHALDEE 
LANGUAGE.  Containing  Grammar  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee 
and  of  the  Targums,  and  a  Chrestomathy,  with  a  Vocabulary. 
Square  8vo,  cloth.     7^. 

VINAYA  PITAKAM  :  One  of  the  Principal  Buddhist  Holy 
Scriptures.  Edited  in  Pali  by  Dr.  H.  Oldenberg.  5  vols.  8vo, 
cloth.     Each  21s. 

WALLIS  (H.  W.).  THE  COSMOLOGY  OF  THE  RIG- 
VEDA  :  An  Essay.    8vo,  cloth.    5^. 
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IV.   Modern  Languages  &  Literature. 

A  complete  list  of  Messrs.  Williams  ^  Norgate's  Educational  Publi- 
cations on  Modern  Languages  may  be  had  on  application. 


ARMY  SERIES  OF  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  NOVELS. 

Edited,  with  short  Notes,  by  J.  T.  W.  Perowne,  M.A. 

This  series  is  equally  well  adapted  for  general  reading,  and  for  those 
preparing  for  the  Army,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Certificates,  and  other 
Examinations — in  fact,  for  all  who  wish  to  keep  up  or  improve  their  French 
and  German.  The  notes  are  as  concise  as  possible,  with  an  occasional 
etymology  or  illustration  to  assist  the  memory.  The  books  selected  being 
by  recent  or  living  authors,  are  adapted  for  the  study  of  most  modern  French 
and  German. 

LE  COUP  DE  PISTOLET,  etc.    Prosper  Merimee.    2s.  6d. 

"A  book  more  admirably  suited  to  its  piu-pose  could  not  be  desired.  The 
Editors  deserve  to  be  congratulated." — National  Observer. 

VAILLANTE.     Jacques  Vincent.     2s,  6d. 

"  The  books  are  well  got  up,  and  in  Vaillante  an  excellent  choice  has  been 
made." — Guardian. 

AUF   VERLORNEM    POSTEN    AND    NAZZARENA 
DANTI.     Johannes  v.  Dewall.     3J. 

"Well  printed,  well  bound,  and  annotated  just  sufficiently  to  make  the 
reading  of  them  sure  as  well  as  easy." — Educational  Tintes. 

CONTES  MILITAIRES.     A.  Daudet.     2s.  6d. 

_ ''  These  stories  are  mainly  culled  from  a  series  called  Contes  du  Lundi, 
originally  contributed  by  their  author  to  the  Figaro.  Written  at  fever  heat 
immediately  after  the  great  1870  war,  they  show  Daudet's  power  in  many  ways 
at  its  highest.  .  .  .  We  therefore  do  more  than  recommend — we  urge  all 
readers  of  French  to  get  the  stories  in  some  form,  and  the  present  one  is  both 
good  and  cheap." — The  Schoolmaster. 

ERZAHLUNGEN.     E.  Hofer.     3^. 

"The  series  has  brought  fascinating  examples  of  fiction  under  the  eyes  of 
English  readers  in  a  neat  and  handy  form.  Besides  having  the  military  flavour, 
they  are  models  of  style, " — Scotsman. 


BAYLDON    (Rev.    G.).       ICELANDIC    GRAMMAR.      An 

Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Old  Norse  or  Icelandic  Language. 
8vo,  cloth.     Ts.  6d. 
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BOlELLE  (JAS.).  FRENCH  COMPOSITION  THROUGH 
LORD  MACAULAY'S  ENGLISH.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Hints,  and  Introduction,  by  the  late  James  Boielle,  B.A.  (Univ. 
Gall),  Officier  d'Academie,  Senior  French  Master,  Dulwich 
College,  etc.,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Vol.  I.  Frederick  the 
Great.  3^.  Vol.  II.  Warren  Hastings.  3^.  Vol.  III.  Lord 
Clive.     3j. 

See  Victor  Hugo,  "Les  Mis6rables"  and  "Notre  Dame." 

DELBOS  (L.).  NAUTICAL  TERMS  IN  ENGLISH 
AND  FRENCH  AND  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 

With  Notes  and  Tables.  For  the  use  of  Naval  Officers  and  Naval 
Cadets.  By  Leon  Delbos,  M.A.,  of  H.M.S.  Britannia,  Dart- 
mouth. 4th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  considerably 
enlarged,  with  additional  Plates.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Ts.  6d.  net. 

EUGENE'S  STUDENT'S  COMPARATIVE  GRAMMAR 
OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE,  with  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Formation  of  French.  For  the  use  of  Public 
Schools.  With  Exercises.  By  G.  Eugene- Fasnacht,  late  French 
Master,  Westminster  School.  23rd  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
Square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5^.  ;  or  separately,  Grammar,  35-.  ; 
Exercises,  2s.  6d. 

GOETHE  (W.  v.).  ANNOTATED  TEXTS.  6"«^  Educational 
Catalogue. 

HAGMANN  (J.G.,  Ph.D.).  REFORM  IN  PRIMARY  EDU- 
CATION. Translated  from  Second  German  Edition  by  R.  H. 
Hoar,  Ph.D.,  and  Richmond  Barker,  M.A.     Cr.  8vo,  cl,  2s.  6d.  net. 

HOGAN  (E.).  CATH  RUIS  NA  RIG  FOR  BOINN.  With 
Preface,  Translation,  and  Indices ;  also  a  Treatise  on  Irish  Neuter 
Substantives,  and  a  Supplement  to  the  Index  Vocabulorum  of 
Zeuss's  "Grammatica  Celtica."  Todd  Lecture  Series,  Vol.  IV. 
8vo,  sewed.     3^.  6d. 

THE  LATIN   LIVES  OF  THE    SAINTS  AS  AIDS 

TOWARDS  THE  TRANSLATION  OF  IRISH  TEXTS 
AND  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  AN  IRISH  DICTION- 
ARY. By  Edmund  Hogan,  S.J.,  F.R.U.I.,  M.R.I. A.,  Royal 
Irish  Academy's  Todd  Professor  of  Celtic  Languages.  Todd 
Lecture  Series,  Vol.  V.     2s.  6d. 

THE    IRISH    NENNIUS    FROM    L.    NA    HUIDRE, 

AND  HOMILIES  AND  LEGENDS  FROM  L.  BREAC. 

Alphabetical  Index  of  Irish  Neuter  Substantives.  Todd  Lecture 
Series,  Vol.  VI.     2s.  6d 

HUGO  (VICTOR).  LES  MISERABLES:  Les  Principaux 
Episodes.  Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  the  late  J.  Boielle. 
2  vols.     6th  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Each  3^.  6d. 
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HUGO  (VICTOR).  NOTRE  DAME  DE  PARIS.  Adapted 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  the  late  J.  Boielle. 
2  vols.     2nd  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     Each  ^s. 

LEABHAR  BREAC.  The  "Speckled  Book,"  otherwise  styled, 
' '  The  Great  Book  of  Dun  Doighre "  :  a  Collection  of  Pieces  in 
Irish  and  Latin,  transcribed  towards  the  close  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century.  "The  oldest  and  best  Irish  MS.  relating  to  Church 
History  now  preserved"  {G.  Petrie).  Now  first  published,  from 
the  original  MS.  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy's  Library.  In 
imperial  folio,  on  toned  paper.  In  one  vol.,  half-calf,  ^"4,  4^. 
(200  copies  only  printed. ) 

LEABHAR  NA  H-UIDHRI.  A  Collection  of  Pieces  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  in  the  Irish  Language,  transcribed  about  A.D.  Iioo; 
the  oldest  volume  now  known  entirely  in  the  Irish  language, 
and  one  of  the  chief  surviving  native  literary  monuments — not 
ecclesiastical — of  ancient  Ireland ;  now  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished, from  the  original  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  with  account  of  the  Manuscript,  description  of  its 
contents,  index,  and  facsimiles  in  colours.  In  folio  on  toned 
paper,  half-calf.     ;^3,  3J.     (200  copies  only  printed.) 

LILJA  (The   Lily).     An  Icelandic  Religious  Poem.      By  Eystein 

Asgrimson.  Edited,  with  Translation,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by 
E.  Magnusson.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.     lay.  6<f. 

LODGE  (Sir  O.).  SCHOOL  TEACHING  AND  SCHOOL 

REFORM.  A  Course  of  Four  Lectures  on  School  Curricula 
and  Methods,  delivered  to  Secondary  Teachers  and  Teachers  in 
Training  at  Birmingham  during  February  1 905.     3X. 

"  The  work  of  a  sensible  iconoclast,  who  does  not  pull  down  for  the  sake  of 
mere  destruction,  but  is  anxious  to  set  up  something  more  worthy  in  place  of 
the  mediaevalism  he  attacks." — Outlook. 

"  Let  me  commend  this  wise  volume  not  only  to  teachers  but  to  all  concerned 
in  national  education.  And  especially  to  the  politician.  Half  an  hour  with 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  would  make  him  realise  that  there  are  problems  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  school  door  not  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy — would  make  him  feel 
that  the  more  he  knows  of  these  the  better  will  he  be  able  wisely  to  handle  those 
others  about  which  he  is  glibly  talking  every  day." — Dr  Macnamara  in  the 
Daily  Chronicle. 

MAORI.  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  MANUAL  OF 
MAORI  CONVERSATIONS.  Containing  Phrases  and 
Dialogues  on  a  variety  of  Topics,  together  with  a  few  general 
rules  of  Grammar,  and  a  comprehensive  Vocabulary.  4J.  net. 
See  also  Williams. 

NIBELUNGENLIED.  "The  Fall  of  the  Nibelungens,"  other- 
wise "The  Book  of  Kriemhild."  An  English  Translation  by 
W.  N.  Lettsom.     4th  Edition.     8vo,  cloth.     5^. 
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O'GRADY  (STANDISH  H.).  SILVA  GADELICA  (L- 
XXXI.).  A  Collection  of  Tales  in  Irish,  with  Extracts  illus- 
trating Persons  and  Places.  Edited  from  MSS.  and  translated. 
2  vols,  royal  8vo,  cloth.  42J.  Or  separately,  Vol.  I.,  Irish 
Text;  and  Vol.  II.,  Translation  and  Notes.     Each  vol.  21s. 

OORDT  (J.  F.  VAN,  B.A.).  CAPE  DUTCH.  Phrases  and 
Dialogues,  with  Translations,  preceded  by  short  Grammatical 
Notes.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     2s.  6d.  net. 

PHILLIPPS  (V.,  B.A.).  A  SHORT  SKETCH  OF 
GERMAN  LITERATURE,  for  Schools.  By  Vivian 
Phillipps,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh. 
2nd  Edition,  revised.     Pott  8vo,  cloth,     is. 

ROGET  (F.  F.).  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD 
FRENCH.  History,  Grammar,  Chrestomathy,  and  Glossary, 
2nd  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.     6s. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  FRENCH  HISTORY,  LITERA- 
TURE, AND  PHILOLOGY.  For  Candidates  for  the  Scotch 
Leaving  Certificate  Examinations,  the  various  Universities  Local 
Examinations,  and  the  Army  Examinations.  4th  Edition.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth.     5^. 

See  also  Voltaire. 

ROSING  (S.).     ENGLISH-DANISH    DICTIONARY.     New 

Edition.     Large  Svo,  strongly  bound,  half-roan.     lis.  6d. 

SCHILLER  (F.  VON).  THE  BALLADS  AND  SHORTER 
POEMS.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  Gilbert  Clark. 
Fcap.  Svo,  cloth.     5x. 

ANNOTATED  TEXTS.     See  Educational  Catalogue. 

SULLIVAN  (W.  K.).  CELTIC  STUDIES  FROM  THE 
GERMAN  OF  EBEL.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  Roots, 
Stems,  and  Derivatives,  and  on  Case-endings  of  Nouns  in  the 
Indo-European  Languages.     Svo,  cloth.     los. 

TODD  LECTURE  SERIES  (Royal  Irish  Academy)— 

Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Mesca  Ulad ;  or.  The  Intoxications  of  the 
Ultonians.  Irish  Text,  with  Translation  and  Notes,  by  W.  M. 
Hennesy.     Svo,  sewed,     is.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  Leabhar  Breac,  Passions  and  Homilies  from. 
Irish  Text,  Translation,  and  Glossary,  with  Lecture  on  Irish 
Lexicography,  by  Dr.  R.  Atkinson.  Svo,  cloth.  Part  i,  pages 
1-34,  out  of  print.     Part  2,  pages  35-95S,  6s. 
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TODD  LECTURE  SERIES- Continued. 

Vol.  III.  The  Codex  Palatine- Vaticanus.  No.  830.  Texts, 
Translations,  and  Indices,  by  B.  MacCarthy,  D.D.  8vo,  sewed. 
2s.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.  Cath  Ruis  na  Rig  for  Boinn.  With  Preface,  Trans- 
lation, Indices,  a  Treatise  on  Irish  Neuter  Substantives,  and  a 
Supplement  to  the  Index  Vocabulorum  of  Zeuss's  "Grammatica 
Celtica."     By  E.  Hogan.     8vo,  sewed.     3J.  6d. 

Vol.  V.  The  Latin  Lives  of  the  Saints  as  aids  towards  the 
Translation  of  Irish  Texts  and  the  Production  of  an  Irish 
Dictionary.  By  Edmund  Hogan,  S.J.,  F.R.U.I.,  M.R.I. A., 
Royal  Irish  Academy's  Todd  Professor  of  the  Celtic  Languages. 
2s.  6d. 

Vol.  VI.  The  Irish  Nennius  from  L.  Na  Huidre,  and 
Homilies  and  Legends  from  L.  Breac.  Alphabetical  Index  of 
Irish  Neuter  Substantives.  By  Edmund  Hogan,  S.J.,  F.R.U.I., 
M.R.I. A.,  Royal  Irish  Academy's  Todd  Professor  of  the  Celtic 
Languages.     2s.  6d. 

VELASQUEZ.        LARGER     SPANISH     DICTIONARY. 

Composed  from  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  Terreros 
and  Salva.  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish.  1279  pp., 
triple  columns,     2  vols,  in  i.     Imp.  8vo,  cloth.     24J. 

VIGA  GLUMS  SAGA.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic,  with  Notes 
and  an  Introduction,  by  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Bart.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,     ^s. 

WEISSE  (T.  H.).  SYSTEMATIC  CONVERSATIONAL 
EXERCISES  FOR  TRANSLATING  INTO  GERMAN, 
adapted  to  his  Grammar.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
(Key,  5^.  net.)    3^.  6d. 

WEISSE  (T.  H.).  A  SHORT  GUIDE  TO  GERMAN 
IDIOMS  :  being  a  Collection  of  the  Idioms  most  in  use. 

With  Examination  Papers.     3rd  Edition.     Cloth.     2s. 

WERNER'S  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  CAPE 
DUTCH  (AFRIKANDER  TAAL).  By  A.  Werner  and 
G.  Hunt.     i6mo,  cloth,     is.  6d. 

"  We  most  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  anyone  going  out  to  settle  in 
South  Africa.  .  .  .  The  dialogues  and  exercises  are  admirably  planned."— 
Re/brmer. 

"  To  those  outward  bound  such  a  book  is  sure  to  be  useful." — Practical 
Teacher. 

WILLIAMS  (The  Right  Rev.  W.  L.,  D.C.L.).  A  DICTION- 
ARY OF  THE  NEW  ZEALAND    LANGUAGE.      4th 

Edition.  Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  W.  L.  Williams,  with 
numerous  additions  and  corrections.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     12^.  dd. 

LESSONS   IN   MAORI.     3rd  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 
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YELLOW  BOOK  OF  LECAN.  A  Collection  of  Pieces  (Prose 
and  Verse)  in  the  Irish  Language,  in  part  compiled  at  the  end  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century  ;  now  for  the  first  time  published  from  the 
original  Manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  With  Introduction,  Analysis  of  Con- 
tents, and  Index,  by  Robert  Atkinson.  30  and  468  pp.  (Royal 
Irish  Academy's  Irish  facsimiles.)  Large  post  folio,  1896,  half- 
roan,  Roxburghe,  cloth  sides.     £4.,  4s. 

ZOEGA  (G.  T.).     ENGLISH-ICELANDIC  DICTIONARY. 

8vo,  cloth.     6s.  net. 

ZOMPOLIDES  (Dr.  D.).  A  COURSE  OF  MODERN 
GREEK ;  or,  The  Greek  Language  of  the  Present  Day. 
I.  The  Elementary  Method.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5^. 
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V.   Science. 

MEDICINE— CHEMISTRY— BOTANY— ZOOLOGY- 
MATHEMATICS. 

ANNETT  (H.  E.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.),  J.  EVERETT  DUTTON, 
M.B.,  B.Ch.,  and  J.  H.  ELLIOTT,  M.D.,  Toronto. 
REPORT  OF  THE  MALARIA  EXPEDITION  TO 
NIGERIA  (1900).  Part  I.  Malarial  Fever,  etc.  (Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  III.),  ioj.  6d.  Part  II. 
Filariasis  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  IV.). 
Out  of  print  separately,  but  is  contained  in  the  Thoitipson-  Yates 
Laboratory  Reports,  Vol.  IV.,  Pari  I.     Price  zos. 

BASTIAN  (H.  CHARLTON,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.). 
STUDIES  IN  HETEROGENESIS.  With  825  Illustra- 
tions from  Photomicrographs.     Royal  8vo,  cloth.     3I5'.  (id. 

BENEDICT  (F.  E.,  Ph.D.).  ELEMENTARY  ORGANIC 
ANALYSIS.  Small  Svo.  Pages  vi  +  82.  15  Illustrations. 
4J.  6d.  net. 

BERGEY  (D.  G.).  HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  HY- 
GIENE.    Small  8vo.     Pages  v+ 164.     6j.  60^.  net. 

BERGMANN  (Prof.  E.  von,  M.D.).  A  SYSTEM  OF 
PRACTICAL  SURGERY.  Edited  by  William  T.  Bull, 
M.D.  In  five  imperial  8vo  volumes,  containing  4174  pages,  with 
1976  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  102  superb  full-page  plates 
in  colours  and  monochrome.  Extra  cloth,  £6,  ds.  ;  half-leather, 
marble  sides  and  edges,  £'j,  'js.  ;  half-morocco,  £%,  Zs. 

BILTZ  (HENRY).  THE  PRACTICAL  METHODS  OF 
DETERMINING  MOLECULAR  WEIGHTS.  Trans- 
lated by  Jones.  Small  Svo.  Pages  viii-f  245.  44  Illustrations. 
8j.  6^.  net. 

BOLTON.      HISTORY     OF     THE     THERMOMETER. 

i2mo.     96  pages.     6  Illustrations.     41.  dd.  net. 

BOYCE  (RUBERT,  M.B.,  F.R.S.).  THE  ANTI-MALARIA 
MEASURES  AT  ISMAILIA.  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  Memoir  XII.)     Price  is. 

YELLOW  FEVER  PROPHYLAXIS  IN  NEW  OR- 
LEANS, 1905.  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir 
XIX.)     5 J.  net. 

BOYCE  (RUBERT),  A.  EVANS,  M.R.C.S.,  and  H.  H. 
CLARKE,  M.A.,  B.C.  REPORTS  ON  THE  SANITA- 
TION AND  ANTI  -  MALARIAL  MEASURES  IN 
PRACTICE  AT  BATHURST,  CONAKRY,  AND 
FREETOWN  (1905).  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
Memoir  XIV.)     With  8  Plates.     5^. 
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BRUCE  (ALEX.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.,  F.R.S.E.).  A 
TOPOGRAPHICAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

Fcap.  folio,  half-leather.     £z^  2s.  net. 

CUNNINGHAM   MEMOIRS— 

1.  Cubic  Transformations.  By  John  Casey,  LL.D.  4to, 
sewed.     2s.  6d. 

2.  On  the  Lumbar  Curve  in  Man  and  the  Apes.  By  D. 
J.  Cunningham,  M.D.     13  Plates.     4to,  sewed,     ^s, 

3.  New  Researches  on  Sun-heat,  Terrestrial  Radiation, 
etc.  By  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.A.,  M.D.  9  Plates.  4to, 
sewed,     is.  6d. 

4.  Dynamics  and  Modern  Geometry.  A  New  Chapter  in 
the  Theory  of  Screws.  By  Sir  Robert  S.  Ball,  LL.D.  4to, 
sewed.     2s. 

5.  The  Red  Stars.  Observations  and  Catalogue.  New 
Edition.     Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Espin,  M.A.     4to,  sewed.     3^.  6d. 

6.  On  the  Morphology  of  the  Duck  Tribe  and  the  Auk 
Tribe.    By  W.  K.  Parker,  F.R.S.    9  Plates.    4to,  sewed.     3J.  6d. 

7.  Contribution  to  the  Surface  Anatomy  of  the  Cerebral 
Hemispheres.  By  D.  J.  Cunningham,  M.D.  With  a  Chapter 
upon  Cranio-Cerebral  Topography  by  Victor  Horsley,  M.B., 
F.R.S.     4to,  sewed.     Ss.  6d. 

8.  On  the  Flinders  Petrie  Papyri.     Part  I.     Out  of  Print. 

9.  On  the  Flinders  Petrie  Papyri.  Part  II.  With  18  Auto- 
types.    4to,  sewed.     42J.  net.     Appendix  to  8  and  9.     ^s.  net. 

10.  The  Decorative  Art  of  British  New  Guinea.  A  Study 
in  Papuan  Ethnography.  By  Alfred  C.  Haddon,  M.A.  With 
12  Plates,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations.    4to,  sewed.    14$'.  net. 

11.  On  the  Flinders  Petrie  Papyri.  With  Transcriptions, 
Commentaries,  and  Index.  By  John  P.  Mahaffy,  D.  D. ,  and  Prof. 
J.  Gilbert  Smyly.     With  7  Autotypes.     4to,  sewed.     425-.  net. 

DURHAM  (H.  E.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.),  and  the  late 
WALTER  MYERS,  M.B.  REPORT  OF  THE 
YELLOW  FEVER  EXPEDITION  TO  PARA  (1900). 
(Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  VII.)  4to, 
7j.  6d. 

DUTTON  (J.  E.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.).  REPORT  OF  THE 
MALARIA  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  GAMBIA.  (Liver- 
pool School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  X.)    4to.     loj.  6d.  net. 

and  JOHN  L.  TODD,  B.A.,  M.D.,  CM.,  M'Gill.    FIRST 

REPORT  OF  THE  TRYPANOSOMIASIS  EXPEDI- 
TION TO  SENEGAMBIA  (1902).  (Liverpool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  XI.)    4to.     ioj.  6d.  net. 

RAPPORT  SUR  L'EXPEDITION   AU    CONGO 

1903-5.     Price  5 J. 
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DUTTON  (J.  E.,  M.B.,  Ch.B.)  and  JOHN  L.  TODD,  B.A., 
M.D.,  CM.,  M'GILL.  THE  NATURE  OF  HUMAN 
TICK-FEVER  IN  THE  EASTERN  PART  OF  THE 
CONGO  FREE  STATE.  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  Memoir  XVII.)  4to.  With  Map,  4  Plates,  and  9 
Temperature  Charts.     Price  75-.  6d.  net. 

ENGELHARDT  (V.).  THE  ELECTROLYSIS  OF 
WATER.     8vo.     Pages  x+ 140.     90  Illustrations.     5j.net. 

GILES  (Lieut-Col.).  GENERAL  SANITATION  AND 
ANTI-MALARIAL  MEASURES  IN  SEKONDI,  THE 
GOLDFELDS,  AND  KUMASSI,  AND  A  COM- 
PARISON BETWEEN  THE  CONDITIONS  OF 
EUROPEAN  RESIDENCE  IN  INDIA.  (Liverpool  School 
of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  XV.)    4to.     Price  7j.  6d.  net. 

HANTZSCH  (A.).  ELEMENTS  OF  STEREOCHEM- 
ISTRY. Translated  by  Wolf.  l2mo.  Pages  viii  +  206.  26 
Figures.     6s.  6d.  net. 

HARDY.  ELEMENTS  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY. 

8vo.     Pages  iv  + 365.     163  Figures.     8j.  6d?.  net. 

INFINITESIMALS    AND    LIMITS.     Sm.  i2mo,  paper. 

22  pp.     6  Figures,      is.  net. 

HARNACK  (AXEL).  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ELE- 
MENTS OF  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS.     From  the  German.     Royal  Svo,  cloth,     \os.  6d. 

HART  (EDWARD,  Ph.D.).  CHEMISTRY  FOR  BE- 
GINNERS.    Small  i2mo. 

Vol.1.   Inorganic.     Pages  viii+ 188.     55  Illustrations  and  2 

Plates.     P'ourth  Edition.     45-.  6d.  net. 
Vol.  II.  Organic.     Pages  iv  +  98.     11  Illustrations.     2s.  net. 
Vol.  III.  Experiments.     Separately.     60  pages,     is.  net. 

SECOND  YEAR  CHEMISTRY.     Small  i2mo.    165  pages. 

31  Illustrations.     5^.  net. 

HOFF  (J.  H.  VAN'T).  STUDIES  IN  CHEMICAL 
DYNAMICS.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Dr.  Ernst  Cohen, 
Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Amster- 
dam. Translated  by  Thomas  Ewan,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Demonstrator 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  Royal  Svo,  cloth. 
los.  6d. 

JOHNSTONE  (J.).  BRITISH  FISHERIES:  Their  Ad- 
ministration and  their  Problems.  A  short  account  of  the 
Origin  and  Growth  of  British  Sea  Fishery  Authorities  and  Regu- 
lations,    los.  6d.  net. 
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JONES  (J.  T.  SHARE-).  SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF 
THE  HORSE.  To  be  completed  in  4  Parts.  With  above  100 
Illustrations,  a  number  being  in  colour.  Part  I.  Head  and  Neck  ; 
Part  II.  Fore  Limb.  Price  per  part,  15^.  net,  sewed;  cloth, 
16^.  (>d,  net. 

LIFE-SIZE    MODELS,    Illustrating:    the    Superficial 

Anatomy  of  the  Limbs  of  the  Horse.  Price  per  set  of  four 
models,  £'2.\;  or  separately — Fore  Limb,  Inner  and  Outer 
Aspects,  £^,  165.  6i/.  each;  Hind  Limb,  Inner  and  Outer 
Aspects,  ^6,  6j.  each. 

JONES.  THE  FREEZING  POINT,  BOILING  POINT, 
AND  CONDUCTIVITY  METHODS.  i2mo.  Pages 
vii  +  64.     14  Illustrations,     y.  net. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  LINNEAN  SOCIETY.     Botany.     At 

various  prices.  Index  to  Journal  (Botany),  20j.  Zoology.  At 
various  prices.  General  Index  to  the  first  20  vols,  of  the  Journal 
(Zoology)  and  the  Zoological  portion  of  the  Proceedings,  20,y. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY,  containing  its  transactions  and  Proceedings,  with 
other  Microscopical  information.  Bi-monthly.  Previous  to  1893 
at  various  prices ;  after  that  date  bi-monthly,  each  ds.  net. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  QUEKETT  MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB.  Nos.  1-26,  IJ.  net;  Nos.  27-31,  2J.  &/.  net.  1893, 
No.  32,  and  following  Nos.,  half-yearly,  3^.  dd.  net. 

LANDOLT  (Dr.  HANS).  THE  OPTICAL  ROTATING 
POWER  OF  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES  AND  ITS 
PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS.  8vo.  Pp.  xxi  +  751.  83 
Illustrations.     3IJ.  dd.  net. 

LANGENBECK.  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  POTTERY. 
Small  i2mo.  Pages  viii-f- 197.  Illustrated.  Out  of  Print.  Zs.dd. 
net. 

LEAVENWORTH  (Prof.  W.  S.,  M.Sc).  INORGANIC 
QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  FOR  AD- 
VANCED SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  8vo.  Pages 
vi  -h  1 54.     6x.  (id.  net. 

LEBLANC  (Dr.  MAX).  THE  PRODUCTION  OF 
CHROMIUM  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDS  BY  THE  AID 
OF  THE  ELECTRIC  CURRENT.  8vo.  122  pages.  5^. 
net. 

LIVERPOOL  MARINE  BIOLOGY  COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS  ON  TYPICAL  BRITISH  MARINE 
PLANTS  AND  ANIMALS.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Herdman, 
D.  Sc. ,  F.R.  S.     All  demy  8vo,  stiff"  boards. 

1.  Ascidia.    By  W.  A.  Herdman.    With  5  Plates.    Price  2j.  net. 

2.  Cardium.     By  J.  Johnstone,  Fisheries  Assistant,  University 
College,  Liverpool.     With  7  Plates.     Price  2s.  6d.  net. 
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3.  Echinus.  By  Herbert  Clifton  Chadwick,  Curator  of  the  Port 
Erin  Biological  Station.     With  5  Plates.     Price  2s.  net. 

4.  Codium.  By  R.  J.  Harvey  Gibson,  M.  A. ,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  Helen  P.  Auld,  B.Sc, 
With  3  Plates.     Price  is.  6d.  net. 

5.  Alcyonium.  By  Sydney  J.  Hickson,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 
Beyer  Professor  of  Zoology  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  With 
3  Plates.     Price  is.  6d.  net. 

6.  Lepeophtheirus  and  Lernea.  By  Andrew  Scott,  Resident 
Fisheries  Assistant  at  the  Peel  Hatchery.    With  5  Plates.     2s.  net. 

7.  Lineus.     By  R.  C.  Punnett,  B.A.,  with  4  Plates.     2s.  net. 

8.  Pleuronectes.  By  Frank  J.  Cole,  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
Lecturer  in  the  Victoria  University,  Demonstrator  of  Zoology, 
University,  Liverpool,  and  James  Johnstone,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Fisheries 
Assistant,  University,  Liverpool.     With  11  Plates.     Js.  net. 

9.  Chondrus.  By  Otto  V.  Darbishire,  Owens  Collie,  Man- 
chester.    With  7  Plates.     2s.  6d.  net. 

10.  Patella  (the  Common  Limpet).  By  J.  R.  Ains worth 
Davis,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  College  of 
Wales,  Aberystwyth,  and  H.  J.  Fleure,  B.Sc,  Fellow  of  the 
University  of  Whales.     With  4  Plates.     2s.  6d.  net. 

11.  Arenicola  (the  Lug- Worm).  By  J.  H.  Ashworth,  D.Sc, 
Lecturer  in  Invertebrate  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
With  8  Plates.     Price  4^.  6d.  net. 

12.  Gammarus.  By  Margaret  Cussans,  B.Sc,  Zoological 
Department,  University  of  Liverpool.     With  4  Plates.     2s.  net. 

13.  Anurida.  By  A.  D.  Imms,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  7 
Plates.     Price  4^.  net. 

14.  Lig-ia.  By  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  B.Sc,  Demonstrator  in 
Zoology,  University  of  Manchester.     With  4  Plates.     2s.  net. 

15.  Antedon.  By  Herbert  Clifton  Chadwick.  With  7  Plates. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

LONG  (J.  H.).     A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  URINE  ANALYSIS. 

Small  8vo.     Pages  v  +  249.     3^  Illustrations.     6s.  6d.  net. 

MASON  (W.  P.,  Prof,  of  Chem.).  NOTES  ON  QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS.         Sm.  i2mo.     56  pp.     3^.  6d.  net. 

MEADE  (RICHARD  K.,  B.Sc.)  CHEMIST'S  POCKET 
MANUAL.  i6mo.  Leather.  Pocket  Edition.  Pages  vii  +  204. 
Out  of  Print.     Ss.  6d.  net. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT:  ITS  COMPOSITION,  RAW 

MATERIALS,  MANUFACTURE,  TESTING,  AND 
ANALYSIS.  Second  Edition.  With  100  Illustrations.  14J.  6d. 
net. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  OF  TROPI- 
CAL MEDICINE. 

I.  Ross  (R.)  Malarial  Fever:  Its  Cause,  Prevention, 
and  Treatment.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

II.  Ross  (R.),  H.  E.  Annett,  and  E.  E.  Austen.  Report 
of  the  Malaria  Expedition  to  Sierra  Leone  (1899).    4to.    21s. 

III.  Annett  (H.  E.),  J.  E.  Button,  and  J.  H.  Elliott. 
Report  of  the  Malaria  Expedition  to  Nigeria  (1900).  I. 
Malarial  Fever.     4to.     los.  6d. 

V.  Ross  (R.)  and  M.  L.  Taylor.  Progress  Reports  of 
the  Campaign  against  Mosquitoes  in  Sierra  Leone.  Part  I. 
1901.  With  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Daniels  regarding  the  results 
arrived  at  to  date.     Svo.     is.     Part  II.     1902.     Svo.     is. 

VI.  [Not  issued  yet.] 

VII.  Durham  (H.  E.)  and  W.  Myers.  Report  of  the 
Yellow  Fever  Expedition  to  Para  (1900).     4to.     ^s.  6d. 

VIII.  Taylor  (M.  L.).  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Conditions 
of  Cape  Coast  Town.    Svo.     is. 

IX.  Ross  (R.).  Report  on  Malaria  at  Ismailia  and 
Suez.    Svo.     IS. 

X.  Dutton  (J.  E.).  Report  of  the  Malaria  Expedition  to 
the  Gambia.     4to.     ioj.  6d.  net. 

XI.  Dutton  (J.  E.)  and  J.  L.  Todd.  First  Report  of  the 
Trypanosomiasis  Expedition  to  Senegambia  (1902).  4to. 
10s.  6d.  net.  [Also  contained  in  Thompson- Yates  Laboratories 
Reports,  V.  2.] 

XII.  Boyce(R.).  The  Anti-Malaria  Measures  at  Ismailia. 
Svo.     IS. 

XIII.  Dutton  (J.  E)  and  J.  L.  Todd.  Reports  of  the 
Trypanosomiasis  Expedition  to  the  Congo  (1903-1904).  With 
a  Comparison  of  the  Trypanosomes  of  Uganda  and  the  Congo  Free 
State  by  H.  W.  Thomas,  M.D.  M'Gill,  and  Stanley  F.  Linton,  B.Sc, 
M.B,  Liverpool ;  and  a  Note  on  Tsetse  Flies  by  E.  E.  Austen, 
Zoological  Department,  British  Museum.     Paper  covers.     15J. 

XIV.  Boyce  (Rubert,  M.B.,  F.R.S.),  Arthur  Evans, 
M.R.C.S.,  H.  Herbert  Clarke,  M.A.,  B.C.,  Cantab. 
Report  on  the  Sanitation  and  Anti-Malarial  Measures  in 
practice  in  Bathurst,  Conakry,  and  Freetown  (1905).  4to. 
8  Plates.     Price  5^. 

XV.  Giles  (Lieut. -Colonel).  General  Sanitation  and  Anti- 
Malarial  Measures  in  Sekondi,  the  Goldfields,  and  Kumassi, 
and  a  Comparison  between  the  Conditions  of  European 
Residence  in  India.     4to.     Price  ys.  6d.  net. 
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LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE-continued. 

XVI.  Thomas  (H.  Wolferstan,  M.D.,  M'Gill)  and 
Anton  Breinl,  M.U.Dr.,  Prag.  Trypanosomes,  Trypano- 
somiasis, and  Sleeping  Sickness  :  Pathology  and  Treatment. 

4to.     6  Plates  (5  coloured)  and  7  Charts.     Price  I2S.  6d.  net. 

XVII.  Dutton  (J.  Everett,  M.B.)  and  John  L.  Todd,  B.A., 
M.D.,  M'Gill.  The  Nature  of  Human  Tick-Fever  in  the 
Eastern  Part  of  the  Congo  Free  State.  4to.  With  Map,  4 
Plates,  and  9  Temperature  Charts.     Price  ^s.  6d.  net. 

XVIII.  I.  Dutton  (J.  Everett,  M.B.)  and  John  L.  Todd, 
B.A.,  M.D.,  CM.,  M'Gill.  Gland  Palpation  in  Human 
Trypanosomiasis  ;  and  2.  The  Distribution  and  Spread  of 
**  Sleeping  Sickness"  in  the  Congo  Free  State.  With  4 
Maps  (2  colours)  and  4  Plates.  3.  Newstead  (R.,  A.L.S., 
F.E.S.)  and  John  L.  Todd,  B.A.,  M.D.,  CM.,  M'Gill. 
A  New  Dermanyssid  Acarid.  With  i  Plate.  4.  Newstead 
(R.,  A.L.S.,  F.E.S.).  Another  New  Dermanyssid  Acarid. 
With  I  Plate.  5.  Stephens  (J.  W.  W.,  M.D.,  Cantab.)  and 
R.  Newstead,  A.L.S.,  F.E.S.  Anatomy  of  the  Proboscis  of 
Biting  Flies.     With  6  Plates.     Imp.  8vo.     Price  Ts.  6d.  net. 

XIX.  Boyce  (Rubert,  M.B.,  F.R.S.).  Yellow  Fever 
Prophylaxis  in  New  Orleans  in  1905.  Imp.  8vo.  Maps  and 
6  Plates.     Price  ^s.  net. 

XX.  I.  Dutton  (J.  Everett,  M.B.)  and  John  L.  Todd, 
B.A.,  M.D.  La  prophylaxie  de  la  Malaria  dans  les 
principaux  postes  de  I'Etat  Independant  du  Congo.  With 
4  Maps,  and  4  Illustrations.  Imp.  8vo.  2.  Breinl  (Anton, 
M.D.)  and  A.  Kinghorn,  M.B.  The  Animal  Reactions  of 
the  Spirochaeta  of  African  "  Tick  Fever."  Imp.  Svo.  3. 
Breinl  (Anton,  M.D.).  The  Specific  Nature  of  the  Spiro- 
chaeta of  African  "  Tick  Fever."     Imp.  Svo.     Price  5^^. 

XXI.  Runcorn  Research  Laboratories.  An  Experimental 
Study  of  the  Parasite  of  the  African  "Tick  Fever."  Note 
on  a  new  Spirochaeta  found  in  a  Mouse.  Comparison  between  the 
Trypanosomes,  and  other  articles.     4to.     ^s.  6d.  net. 

MOISSON  (HENRI).  THE  ELECTRIC  FURNACE.  Svo. 
Pages  x  +  305.     41  Illustrations,     los.  6d.  net. 

NISSENSON.  THE  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  ELECTRO- 
LYTIC LABORATORIES.  Svo.  Si  pages.  52  Illustra- 
tions.    5^.  net. 

NOTES  ON  SANITARY  CONDITIONS  OBTAINING  IN 

PARA.     By  the    Members    of   the  Yellow   Fever  Expedition. 
(Published  by  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine.)     is. 
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NOYES  (ARTHUR  A.,  Ph.D.)  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
FOR  THE  LABORATORY.  Small  i2mo.  Pages  xii  +  257. 
22  Illustrations.     6s.  6d.  net. 

and  MULLIKEN  (SAMUEL  P.,  Ph.D.).  LABORA- 
TORY EXPERIMENTS  ON  CLASS  REACTIONS 
AND  IDENTIFICATION  OF  ORGANIC  SUB- 
STANCES.    8vo.     81  pp.    2J.  net. 

OTTO    (RUDOLF).      NATURALISM    AND    RELIGION. 

See  Crown  Theological  Library,  p.  13. 

PALLIN  (Capt.  W.  A.,  F.R.C.V.S.).  A  TREATISE  ON 
EPIZOOTIC  LYMPHANGITIS.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth.     3^.  dd.  net.     Nearly  100  pages,  17  full-page  Plates. 

PATERSON  (ANDREW  MELVILLE,  M.D.,  Derby  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Liverpool,  Hunterian 
Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England). 
THE  HUMAN  STERNUM.  Three  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England,  November  1903.  With 
10  Plates.     Crown  4to.     \os.  net. 

PFANHAUSER  (Dr.  W.).  PRODUCTION  OF  METAL- 
LIC    OBJECTS     ELECTROLYTICALLY.       Now    in 

preparation.     5^  net. 

PHILLIPS(FRANCISC.).  METHODS  FORTHE  ANALY- 
SIS OF  ORES,  PIG  IRON  AND  STEEL.  Second 
Edition.     8vo.     Pages  viii  + 1 70.     3  Illustrations.     4^.  6<i'.  net. 

PIDDINGTON  (HENRY).  THE  SAILORS'  HORN-BOOK 
FOR  THE  LAW  OF  STORMS.  Being  a  Practical  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Theory  of  the  Law  of  Storms,  and  its  uses  to  Mariners  of 
all  Classes  in  all  Parts  of  the  World.  Shown  by  transparent  Storm 
Cards  and  useful  Lessons.     7  th  Ed.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     loj.  6d. 

PRAY  (Dr.).  ASTIGMATIC  LETTERS.  Printed  on  Mill- 
board,  size  22  by  14  inches,     is. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  OPTICAL  CONVENTION, 
No.  I,  1905.     Crown  4to,  cloth.     loj.  net. 

RANSOM  (W.  H.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.).  THE  IN- 
FLAMMATION IDEA  IN  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth.     7^.  dd. 

RAY  (Prof.  P.  C).  A  HISTORY  OF  HINDU  CHEMISTRY 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  MIDDLE 
OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  A.D.  With  Sanskrit 
Texts,  Variants,  Translation,  and  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo.     10s.  6d.  net. 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  THOMPSON-YATES  AND  JOHN- 
STON LABORATORIES.  Demy  4to,  with  Illustrations. 
Vol.  I.  1898-9.  los.  6d.  Vol.  II.  1898-9.  25 J.  Vol.  III. 
Part  I.     1900.     7s.  dd.     Vol.  III.  Part  2.     1901.     \2s.  6d.     Vol. 

IV.  Part  I.  1901.  20s.  Vol.  IV.  Part  2.  1902.  21s.  New 
Series.     Vol.  V.    Part  i.     1903.     Limp,  20s.  ;  cloth,  21s.     Vol. 

V.  Part  2.  1903.  Limp,  12s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  13J,  6d.  Vol.  VI. 
Part  I.  1905.  Limp,  12s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  13^.  6d.  Vol.  VI.  Part 
2.     15J.     Vol.  VII.     Part  I.     10s.  6d. 

ROSS  (RONALD,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  Major  I. M.S.  (retired) ). 
MALARIAL  FEVER  :  Its  Cause,  Prevention,  and  Treat- 
ment. (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  I.)  8vo, 
cloth.     2s.  6d. 

H.  E.  ANNETT,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  and  E.  E.  AUSTEN. 

REPORT  OF  THE  MALARIA  EXPEDITION  TO 
SIERRA  LEONE  (1899).  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine,  Memoir  11.)     4to.     2ls. 

FIRST  PROGRESS  REPORT  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 

AGAINST  MOSQUITOES  IN  SIERRA  LEONE  (1901). 

With  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Daniels  regarding  the  results  arrived  at  to 
date.    (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  V.  i.)    is. 

SECOND  PROGRESS  REPORT  OF  THE  CAM- 
PAIGN AGAINST  MOSQUITOES  IN  SIERRA  LEONE 
(1902).  By  M.  Logan  Taylor,  M.B.  (Liverpool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  V.  2.)     is. 

REPORT     ON     MALARIA     AT     ISMAILIA     AND 

SUEZ.  (Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  IX.) 
is. 

SANG'S  LOGARITHMS.  A  new  Table  of  Seven-place  Loga- 
rithms of  all  Numbers  continuously  up  to  200,000.  2nd  Edition. 
Royal  Svo,  cloth.     2IJ, 

SCHREBER  (D.  G.  M.).  MEDICAL  INDOOR  GYMNAS- 
TICS, or  a  System  of  Hygienic  Exercises  for  Home  Use,  to  be 
practised  anywhere,  without  apparatus  or  assistance,  by  young  and 
old  of  either  sex,  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  general  activity. 
Revised  and  Supplemented  by  Rudolf  Graefe,  M.D.  With  a 
large  plate  and  45  illustrations  in  the  text.  Royal  Svo,  cloth, 
3J-.  net. 

"  The  exercises  described,  when  efficiently  used,  will  undoubtedly  be  of  value 
in  strengthening  and  developing  the  muscular  system.  The  descriptions  of  the 
exercises  and  the  figures  in  the  text  are  excellent."— Physician  and  Surgeon. 

"Well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  go  in  for  regular  physical  train- 
ing as  a  means  for  the  preservation  of  health." — Scotsman. 

"A  very  sensible  little  treatise." — Glasgow  Herald. 
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SCHROEN  (L.).  SEVEN-FIGURE  LOGARITHMS  OF 
NUMBERS  from  i  to  108,000,  and  of  Sines,  Cosines, 
Tangents,  Cotangents  to  every  10  Seconds  of  the  Quad- 
rant. With  a  Table  of  Proportional  Parts.  By  Dr.  Ludwig 
Schroen,  Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Jena,  etc.,  etc.  5th 
Edition,  corrected  and  stereotyped.  With  a  description  of  the 
Tables  by  A.  De  Morgan,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  University 
College,  London.  Imp.  8vo,  cloth,  printed  on  light  green  paper. 
gs. 

SEGER.  COLLECTED  WRITINGS  OF  HERMAN 
AUGUST  SEGER.  (Papers  on  Manufacture  of  Pottery.) 
2  vols.  Large  8vo.  ;^3,  3^.  net  per  set ;  per  volume,  31J.  6d. 
net. 

SNELLEN'S  OPHTHALMIC  TEST  TYPES.  Best  Types 
for  the  Determination  of  the  Acuteness  of  Vision,  14th  Edition, 
considerably  augmented  and  improved.  8vo,  sewed.  ^J-y.  Single 
Sheets  :  E  T  B,  MOV,  B  D  E,  U  UJ  LU,  and  Large  Clock  Sheet. 
Sd.  each.     Small  Clock  Sheet  and  R  T  V  Z.     /^d.  each. 

ASTIGMATIC    TEST   CHART.      Long  folio,  varnished, 

mounted  on  rollers.     2s.  net. 

SNYDER  (HARRY,  B.Sc).    SOILS  AND  FERTILISERS. 

Second  Edition.  8vo.  Pages  x  +  294.  i  Plate.  40  Illustrations. 
6s.  6d.  net. 

SONNTAG  (C.  O.).  A  POCKET  FLORA  OF  EDIN- 
BURGH AND  THE  SURROUNDING  DISTRICT. 
A  Collection  and  full  Description  of  all  Phanerogamic  and  the 
principal  Cryptogamic  Plants,  classified  after  the  Natural  System, 
with  an  artificial  Key  and  a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  By  the 
late  C.  O.  Sonntag,  the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh ;  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Microscopical  Society  of  Glasgow,  etc.  Fcap.  8vo, 
limp  cloth,  round  corners,  with  Map  of  the  Environs  of  Edinburgh. 
3^.  6d.  net. 

STEPHENS  (J.  W.  W.,  M.D.  Cantab.,  D.P.H.)  and  S.  R. 
CHRISTOPHERS,  M.B.  Vict.,  I.M.S.  PRACTICAL 
STUDY  OF  MALARIA  AND  OTHER  BLOOD  PARA- 
SITES. (Published  for  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine).    8vo,  cloth.     2nd  Edition.     12s,  6d.  net. 

STILLMAN  (THOS.  B.,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.).  ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  Pages  x  +  597.  139 
Illustrations,     igs.  net. 

TAYLOR  (M.  LOGAN,  M.B.,  Ch.B.).  REPORT  ON  THE 
SANITARY  CONDITIONS  OF  CAPE  COAST  TOWN. 
(Liverpool  School  of  Tropical   Medicine,  Memoir  VIII.)     8vo. 

IS. 

REPORT    OF    THE    CAMPAIGN    AGAINST    THE 

MOSQUITOES  IN  SIERRA  LEONE.  See  Ross  and 
Taylor. 
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THOMAS  (H.  WOLFERSTAN,  M.D.,  M'Gill)  and 
ANTON  BREINL,M.U.Dr.,Prag.  TRYPANOSOMES, 
TRYPANOSOMIASIS,  AND  SLEEPING  SICKNESS: 
PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT.  4to.  (Liverpool 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Memoir  XVI.)  6  Plates  (S  coloured) 
and  7  Charts.     Price  7^.  dd.  net. 

TOWER  (O.  F.,  Ph.D.).  THE  CONDUCTIVITY  OF 
LIQUIDS.  8vo.  Pages  iv+190.  20  Illustrations.  7 J.  dd. 
net. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.  New  Series.  Vol.  XXIIL  Session 
1903-1904.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ds.  net.  The  earlier  volumes  of 
the  New  Series,  I. -XXII.,  are  still  obtainable.  Price  ^s.  net  each. 
Commemoration  Volume,  containing  an  account  of  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Society  and  of  the  Commemoration  Dinner,  together 
with  an  Index  of  the  papers  read  at  its  meetings  between  1855  ^^^ 
1900.     8vo,  cloth.     5^-.  net. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF 
EDINBURGH.  Vol.  XXXVIII.  Part  i,  40J.  Part  2,  25^. 
Part  3,  30J.  Part  4,  7^.  ^d.  Vol.  XXXIX.  Part  i,  30J.  Part 
2,  I9J-.  Part3,  43^.  Part4,  gj.  Vol.  XL.  Part  i,  25^-.  Complete 
parts  only — we  do  not  supply  separate  papers.  General  Index  to 
First  Thirty-four  Volumes  (i  783-1888),  with  History  of  the 
Institution.     4to,  cloth,     21s. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN.  Vols.  I.-XX.  4to.  ;^22,  5^.  td.  Vols.  XXI.- 
XXXI.     Various  prices. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY. 

Various  volumes  at  various  prices. 

VEGA.  LOGARITHMIC  TABLES  OF  NUMBERS  AND 
TRIGONOMETRICAL  FUNCTIONS.  Translated  from 
the  40th,  or  Dr.  Bremiker's  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  en- 
larged, by  W.  L.  F.  Fischer,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Cla-e 
College,  Cambridge,  ;  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  75th  Stereotyped  Edition.  Royal  8vo, 
cloth.     7j. 

VENABLE  (T.  C,  Ph.D.).  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  PERIODIC  LAW.  Small  i2mo.  Pages  viii  +  321. 
Illustrated.     loj.  td.  net. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ATOM.     i2mo.    Pages  vi  +  290. 

8j.  ^d.  net. 

and  HOWE.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  ACCORD- 
ING TO  THE  PERIODIC  LAW.  i2mo.  Pages  vi -f  266. 
35   Illustrations.     New  Edition  in  preparation.     6j.  dd,  net. 

WILEY  (HARVEY  W.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.).  PRINCIPLES  AND 
PRACTICE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS.  Vol.  i.  Soils.  3  vols.  8vo.  New  Edition  in 
preparation.    Vol.  I.  ready.     18^.  net. 
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VI.   Miscellaneous. 

ANTHROPOLOGY— SOCIOLOGY— MYTHOLOGY- 
BIBLIOGRAPHY— BIOGRAPHY,   ETC. 

AVEBURY  (Lord,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  etc.)  (Sir  John  Lubbock). 
PREHISTORIC  TIMES,  as  Illustrated  by  Ancient  Re- 
mains and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern  Savages. 
6th  Edition,  revised,  with  239  Illustrations,  a  large  number  of 
which  are  specially  prepared  for  this  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  tops.     i8i-. 

"  To  anyone  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  succinct  conspectus  of  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  early  man,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  this 
comprehensive  volume."— /^wr.  Brit.  Archaolog.  Assoc. 

_  "  The  fact  that  this  well-known  standard  work  has  reached  a  sixth  edition  is 
evidence  of  its  value  to  ethnologists  and  archaeologists.  The  many  and  beautiful 
illustrations  are  most  helpful  in  better  understanding  the  plain  but  accurate 
letterpress.  Lord  Avebury  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  new  edition,  which 
is  sure  to  further  popularise  a  fascinating  subject  for  investigation  by  cultured 
people." — Science  Gossip. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  compare  the  present  volume  with  the  fifth  edition  in 
order  to  see  how  much  it  has  been  improved.  The  illustrations  to  this  sixth 
edition  are  immeasurably  superior  to  the  fifth." — Knowledge. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  REGISTER.  Published  Quarterly. 
dd.  net ;  2.s.  2d.  per  annum  post  free.     Nos.  1-4  ready. 

BLACKBURN    (HELEN).     WOMEN'S    SUFFRAGE.     A 

Record  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Movement  in  the  British  Isles, 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Miss  Becker.  Portraits.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth.     6j. 

See  also  V)aine,  Nora,  and  Blackburn,  "  Women  under  the  Factory 

Acts." 

BROWN  (ROBERT,  Jun.,  F.S.A.).  SEMITIC  INFLU- 
ENCE IN  HELLENIC  MYTHOLOGY.  With  special 
reference  to  the  recent  mythological  works  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Prof  Max  Miiller  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  Demy  Svo,  cloth. 
is,  6d. 

RESEARCHES     INTO    THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE 

PRIMITIVE  CONSTELLATIONS  OFTHE  GREEKS, 
PHOENICIANS,  AND  BABYLONIANS.  With  a  large 
map  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  as  viewed  at  Phoenicia  1200  B.C., 
and  other  maps.     2  vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth.     lOs.  6d.  each. 

MR.   GLADSTONE   AS    I    KNEW    HIM,  and  other 

Essays.     Demy  Svo,  cloth.     7^.  6d. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  LONDON  LIBRARY,  St  James's 
Square.  By  C.  T.  Hagberg  Wright,  LL.D.,  etc.  xiv+1626  pp. 
4to,  cloth.  42s.  net.  Supplement  I.,  1902-3.  Buckram,  i  vol., 
196  pp.  55.net.  Supplement  II.  198  pp.  1903-4.  Buckram. 
5 J.  net.     Supplement  III.     1904-5.     5^.  net. 

"  The  present  catalogue  is  essentially  a  working  catalogue.  .  .  .  The  general 
level  of  accuracy  in  the  printing  and  editing  of  the  work  appears  to  us  to  be  an 
unusually  high  one.  .  .  .  We  heartily  applaud  the  work,  both  as  a  landmark 
in  library  land,  and  as  a  monument  standing  upon  a  firm  foundation  of  its  own." 
—TAe  Times. 

DIETRICHSON  (L.).    MONUMENTA   ORCADICA.     The 

Norsemen  in  the  Orkneys,  and  the  Monuments  they  have  left, 
with  a  Survey  of  the  Celtic  (Pre-Norwegian)  and  Scottish  (Post- 
Norwegian)  Monuments  on  the  Islands.  With  original  drawings 
and  some  Chapters  on  St  Magnus'  Cathedral,  Kirkwall,  by  Johan 
Meyer,  Architect.     Demy  4to,  cloth.    ;^3  net. 

ENGELHARDT  (C).  DENMARK  IN  THE  EARLY 
IRON  AGE.  Illustrated  by  recent  Discoveries  in  the  Peat- 
Mosses  of  Slesvig.  33  Plates  (giving  representations  of  upwards  of 
a  thousand  objects),  Maps,  and  numerous  other  Illustrations  on 
wood.     1866.     4to,  cloth.     3 1  J.  6d. 

GOLDAMMER  (H.).  THE  KINDERGARTEN.  A  Guide 
to  Frobel's  Method  of  Education.  2  vols,  in  i.  120  pp.  of  Illus- 
trations.    8vo,  cloth,     los.  6d, 

HARRISON  (A.,  D.Sc).  WOMEN'S  INDUSTRIES  IN 
LIVERPOOL.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Economic  Effects  of  Legisla- 
tion regulating  the  Labour  of  Women.     8vo.     3^. 

HENRY  (JAMES).  iENEIDEA ;  or.  Critical,  Exegetical  and 
.^sthetical  Remarks  on  the  iEneis.  With  a  personal  collation 
of  all  the  first-class  MSS.,  and  upwards  of  100  second-class  MSS., 
and  all  the  principal  editions.  Vol.  I.  (3  Parts),  Vol.  II.  (3  Parts), 
Vol.  III.  (3  Parts),  Vol.  IV.  (i  Part).  Royal  8vo,  sewed. 
£2y  2s.  net. 

HERBERT  (Hon.  A.).  THE  SACRIFICE  OF  EDUCA- 
TION TO  EXAMINATION.  Letters  from  '*A11  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  Men."  Edited  by  Auberon  Herbert.  Half-cloth 
boards.     2s. 

WINDFALL  AND  WATERDRIFT.     Verse  Miniatures. 

Square  i2mo,  cloth  limp,  gilt  tops.     2s. 

and    WAGER    (HAROLD).      BAD    AIR    AND    BAD 

HEALTH.  Dedicated  to  Professor  Clifford  AUbutt.  Reprinted 
from  the  '*  Contemporary  Review,"    8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  ;  sewed,  is. 
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JOHNSON  (E.).     THE  RISE  OF  ENGLISH  CULTURE. 

With  a  brief  account  of  the  Author's  Life  and  Writings.     Demy 
8vo,  cloth.     15 J.  net. 

KIEPERT'S  NEW  ATLAS  ANTIQUUS.  Twelve  Maps  of 
the  Ancient  World,  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  Third  hundred 
thousand.  12th  Edition,  with  a  complete  Geographical  Index. 
Folio,  boards.    6s.     Strongly  bound  in  cloth,     ys.  Sd. 

WALL-MAPS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD- 

Wall-map  of  Ancient  Italy.  Italia  antiqua.  For  the  study  of 
Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Dionysius,  etc.  Scale  i  :  8cx3,cxx).  Mounted 
on  rollers,  varnished.     20s. 

General  Wall-map  of  the  Old  World.  Tabula  orbis  terrarum 
antiqui  ad  illustrandam  potissimum  antiquissimi  sevi  usque  ad  Alex- 
andrum  M.  historiam.  For  the  study  of  ancient  history,  espe- 
cially the  history  of  the  Oriental  peoples  :  the  Indians,  Medes, 
Persians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  etc. 
Scale  I  :  5,400,000.     Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished,  20J. 

General  Wall-map  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Imperii  Romani 
tabula  geographica.  For  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  Roman 
Empire.     Scale  i :  300,000.    Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished.    24s. 

Wall-map  of  Ancient  Latium.  Latii  Veteris  et  finitimarum 
regionum  tabula.  For  the  study  of  Livy,  Dion)'sius,  etc.  Scale 
1 :  125,000.  With  supplement :  Environs  of  Rome.  Scale 
I  :  25,000.     Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished.     i8j. 

Wall-map  of  Ancient  Greece.  Grseciae  Antiquse  tabula.  For 
the  study  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Strabo,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  etc.  Scale  i  :  500,000.  Mounted  on  rollers,  varnished. 
24J. 

Wall- Map  of  the  Empires  of  the  Persians  and  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Imperia  Persarum  et  Macedonum.  For 
the  study  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Justinian,  Arian,  Curtius. 
Scale  I  :  300,000.     Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished.     20s. 

Wall-Map  of  Gaul,  with  portions  of  Ancient  Britain  and 
Ancient  Germany.  Gallise  Cisalpinse  et  Transalpinae  cum  parti- 
bus  Britanniae  et  Germaniae  tabula.  For  the  study  of  Caesar, 
Justinian,  Livy,  Tacitus,  etc  Scale  i  :  1,000,000.  Mounted  on 
rollers  and  varnished.     24J. 

Wall-Map  of  Ancient  Asia  Minor.  Asiae  Minoris  Antiquae 
Tabula.  For  the  study  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Justinian,  Arian, 
Curtius,  etc.  Scale  i  :  800,000.  Mounted  on  rollers  and  var- 
nished.    20;-. 
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MARCKS  (ERICH,  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig).  ENGLAND  AND  GERMANY: 
Their  Relations  in  the  Great  Crises  of  European  History, 
1500-1900.     Demy  8vo,  stiff  wrapper,     is. 

MUIR  (Prof.  RAMSAY).    A  HISTORY  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

With  Maps,  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  art  linen.     6^.  net. 

MUIR  (RAMSAY)  and  EDITH  M.  PLATT.  A  HISTORY 
OF  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT   IN   LIVERPOOL. 

From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835. 
4to,  cloth.     2is.  net. 

OTIA  MERSEIANA.  The  Publication  of  the  Arts  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  Vols.  I.-III.  8vo.  1899-1903.  Each 
los.  6d. 

PEDDIE  (R.  A.).  PRINTING  AT  BRESCIA  IN  THE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.     A  List  of  the  Issues.     5^.  net. 

ST.  CLAIR  (GEORGE,  Author  of  "Creation  Records,"  "Buried 
Cities  and  Bible  Countries,"  etc.).  MYTHS  OF  GREECE 
EXPLAINED  AND  DATED.  An  Embalmed  History  from 
Uranus  to  Perseus,  including  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  and  the 
Olympic  Games.     Demy  8vo.     2  vols.     l6s. 

SCHLOSS  (DAVID  F.).  METHODS  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
REMUNERATION.  3rd  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,     ts.  6d.     Popular  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

"  In  its  new  as  in  its  old  form  the  book  is  well  nigh  indispensable  to  the 
student  who  desires  to  get  some  insight  into  the  actual  facts  about  the_  various 
methods  of  industrial  remuneration,  and  the  degree  of  success  with  which  they 
have  been  applied  in  the  various  trades." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"  More  useful  than  ever  to  the  students  of  the  labour  problem." — Political 
Science  Quarterly. 

SPENCER  (HERBERT).  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  See 
p.  31- 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.     See  p.  31. 

STUDY  OF  SOCIOLOGY.     See  p.  32. 

DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY.     See  p.  32. 

STEPHENS  (GEORGE).  PROFESSOR  BUGGE'S 
STUDIES  ON  NORTHERN  MYTHOLOGY  EX- 
AMINED.    Illustrations.     8vo,  cloth.     %s. 

THE  RUNES,  WHENCE  CAME  THEY?    4to,  sewed. 
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STEPHENS  (GEORGE).  OLD  NORTHERN  RUNIC 
MONUMENTS.     Vol.  IV.     Folio.     20s.  net. 

VEILED  FIGURE  (THE),  and  Other  Poems.  Large  post  8vo, 
buckram,  gilt,  cover  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Blake  Wirgman. 
2s.  6d. 

VYNNE  (NORA)  and  HELEN  BLACKBURN,  and  with 
the  Assistance  of  H.  W.  ALLASON.  WOMEN  UNDER 
THE  FACTORY  ACTS.  Part  i.  Position  of  the  Employer. 
Part  2.  Position  of  the  Employed.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,     is.  net. 

WELD  (A.  G.).  GLIMPSES  OF  TENNYSON  AND  OF 
SOME  OF  HIS  FRIENDS.  With  an  Appendix  by  the  late 
Bertram  Tennyson.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  in  photogravure 
and  colour,  and  with  a  facsimile  of  a  MS.  poem.  Fcap.  8vo, 
art  linen.     41.  6d.  net. 

"  This  is  a  delightful  little  book,  written  by  one  who  has  all  the  qualifications 
for  the  task — the  opportunities  of  observation,  the  interest  of  relationship,  and  the 
sympathetic  and  appreciative  temper.  .  .  .  We  do  not  attempt  to  criticise, 
but  only  to  give  such  a  description  as  will  send  our  readers  to  it," — Spectator. 

"  Everyone  who  reads  the  book  will  understand  Tennyson  a  little  better, 
and  many  will  view  him  in  a  new  aspect  for  the  first  time." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  It  is  quite  worthy  of  a  place  side  by  side  with  the  larger  *  Life.' " — Glasgow 
Herald. 
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THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL:  A  Quarterly  Review  of 
Religion,  Theology,  and  Philosophy.  Single  numbers,  2s.  6d. 
net.     Subscription,  los.  per  annum,  post  free. 

"  There  is,  for  English  readers  at  least,  no  existing  medium  for  expression  of 
free-thought  in  this  best  sense  ;  and  should  anything  but  success  await  the  venture 
of  publishing  '  The  Hibbert  Journal,' we  shall  confess  painful  surprise.  .  .  . 
It  will  be  a  reflection  on  our  theological  and  philosophical  students  if  they  do  not 
show  full  appreciation  of  a  journal  so  admirably  planned  and  so  strongly 
commenced.  .  .  .  For  the  form  of  the  journal  we  have  nothing  but  praise, 
the  print  being  large  and  the  margins  ample.  We  have  never  with  more  sincerity 
wished  well  to  a  new  undertaking  ;  and  should  it  fulfil  its  undoubted  possibilities, 
'  The  Hibbert  Journal '  must  be  of  immense  service  to  all  serious  and  progressive 
students  of  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals." — Christian  World. 

THE  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  REVIEW  OF  SOCIAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  QUESTIONS.  Edited  by  Antoinette  M. 
Mackenzie.  Issued  quarterly  on  15th  January,  April,  July,  and 
October.     Price  is.     Per  annum,  4J.  6d.,  post  free. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES 
MUSEUMS.  Issued  quarterly.  Single  numbers,  is.  6d.  net. 
Subscription,  5^.  per  annum. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  MICROSCOPICAL 
SOCIETY,  containing  its  Transactions  and  Proceedings,  with 
other  Microscopical  Information.  Bi-monthly.  6s.  net.  Yearly 
subsci-iptions,  37 j.  6d. ,  post  free. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  QUEKETT  MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB.  Issued  half-yearly,  April  and  November.  Price  3^.  6df. 
net.     7j.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free. 

LINNEAN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.  Journal  ot  Botany  and 
Journal  of  Zoology.     Published  irregularly  at  various  prices. 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH.  Transactions.  Issued 
irregularly  at  various  prices. 

LIVERPOOL  MARINE  BIOLOGY  COMMITTEE. 
Memoirs.  I. -XV.  already  published  at  various  prices.  Fauna  of 
Liverpool  Bay.  Fifth  Report  written  by  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  other  Naturalists.    Cloth.     Ss.  6d.  net.     See  p.  48. 

LIVERPOOL  UNIVERSITY  INSTITUTE  OF  COM- 
MERCIAL RESEARCH  IN  THE  TROPICS.  Quarterly 
Journal.     Numbers,  2s.  net. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  OF 
TROPICAL  MEDICINE.     See  p.  50. 

ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY.  Memoirs  and  Monthly 
Notices.     Yearly  volumes  at  various  prices, 

ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY.  Transactions  and  Proceedings 
issued  irregularly ;  prices  vary.  Cunningham  Memoirs.  Vols. 
I.-X.  already  issued  at  various  prices. 

ROYAL  DUBLIN  SOCIETY.  Transactions  and  Proceedings. 
Issued  irregularly  at  various  prices. 

REPORTS  OF  THE  THOMPSON-YATES  LABORA- 
TORIES.    Seep.  53. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  EPIDEMIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.     See  p.  55. 
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